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GENERAL FEATURES GOVERNING LIFE IN 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 


By Vkbnon Bailky. 


I. PHYSIOGBAPHY. 

Glacier National Park lies in northwestern Montana, along the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains from the Canadian boundary 
south to the Great Northern Railway. From the rugged crest of the 
Continental Divide it descends on the east to the edge of the Great 
Plains, and on the west to the dense forests of the Flathead Valley. 
Its sinuous and spiny backbone forms one of the roughest ranges on 
the Continent; and, while its highest peaks reach an elevation but 
little above 10,000 feet, it has all the appearance of a more lofty 
range, for the tiniberline is low and its upper slopes and peaks reach 
far into the snow and glacier-laden Arctic- Alpine Zone. Its steep and 
jagged sides are deeply cut and furrowed by ancient glaciers, and the 
old glacial troughs are now filled by long, deep lakes of wonderful 
purity and beauty. Some of the smaller lakes are still milky from the 
grinding of the glaciers above them, but those farther from the ice 
throw back from transparent depths the deepest shades of blue and 
The long lake valleys on both sides of the range extend out 
iaatween riblike lateral ridges almost as high and rugged as the dorsal 
the range. In fact some of the highest peaks rise from these 
lateral ridges, while the main divide has been eaten through by the ice 
in notches that serve as the only available passes for present trails and 
future highways 

The tilted and heavily stratified shale, limestone, sandstone, and 
argillite, which make up a great part of the range, have given strik- 
ing contrasts to the configuration of the park. Great cliffs and ter- 
races, sharp peaks and jagged walls on one side and shelving slopes 
on the other, render many of what seem to be unattainable heights 
from some points of view quite possible of accesy» from other points. 
Faint trails of mountain lileep and mountain goats may be found 
threading the narrow shelves and niches to the tops of many of the 

16 
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highest peaks, but some are too precipitous for even these skilled 
climbers. The lower slopes of the mountains are generally covered 
with soil, slide rock, or morainal deposits and, in each case, with 
such growth of vegetation as the depth of soil will, support. The 
valleys and basins are rich and fertile, as is shown by dense forests 
and brilliant flower gardena 

Great melting snowbanks feed the foaming streams, while glaciers 
grind and sift their floury sUt from muddy to mil^ streams and 
white to tinted lakes. Springs of purest water in countless numbers 
break out from the mountain sides and unite into rivulets and creeks 
and torrents as they descend the steep slopes, while the seepage of 
underground waters feeds velvety meadows and dense fem-clad 
glades. The whole region is enriched by ita bounteous humidity, 
and the vintage of the heavy winter snows is poured out over the 
thirsty valleys far and wide. 

Plant life is abundant and varied, and as the* endless combinations 
of plant associations crowd and push for supremacy, those best fitted 
for the existing local environment hold the main areas while the less 
fitted are crowded back. Temperature, light, shade, moisture, depth 
and nature of soil, wind, and fire have all been potent factors in the 
present arrangement of the vegetation of the mountains, and all but 
the last have added beauty and interest to the flora. Fortunately the 
ravages of fire have not been extensive, and the gi’axing of domestic 
stock ha8.:|ipt injured the vir^n beauty of the mountain meadows, 
which are among the greatest attractions of the park. The flower* 
ing of one set of plants after another spreads clouds of color over 
the meadows and open slopes, where on one day a golden glow of 
do^ooth violets holds the eye, and a week later the creamy white 
of the west-wind flower is seen, only to ^ followed in rapid sequence 
by the delicate purple of the vetchling and the deep blue of the gen- 
tian ; and so on until the short sununer is over. But each do miw jjit^ 
flower has its understudies of varied shape and color filling in ever^^ 
available nook and comer, while each different type of soil or vail- 
ing belt of soil-moisture holds its own sets, of species, from b€Ss of 
purple and creamy heather above timberline down to the tall white 
globes of beargrass on the open slopes below. Even the deep shade 
of the forest is brightened by the white stars of the pine lily ^Clinr 
tonia) and single-flowered wintergreen (Monesea) on carpets oi>;^false 
mitrewort and lacelike Tidrella, and by purple and white p^olas 
and CMmaphUa, scarlet painted-cups, magenta and yellow monkey 
flowers {ifitmthu), together with a host of other common flowers, 
find occasionally some of the nire and exquisite wood orchids. ! < ■ 

The forests vary from deep and somber stands of closely set trunks 
of pine, spruce, and fir, cedar, hemlock, and western tamarack, to the 
open and straggling timberline ^belts, the Chrisbnas-tree parks of 
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second-groAvth pines over fire-swept areas, the. groves of delicate 
aspens scattered over the open spaces, and sturdy black cottonwoods 
along the streams. In each area one species holds supremacy and all 
others take subordinate places. The lodgepole pine is the most 
widespread and abundant tree, forming clear stands of slender poles 
or smooth trunks of sawlbg size over great areas. Engelmnnn spnice 
is scattered over much of the park area and fills the Upper St. Mary 
and Waterton Valleys with almost puif'kands of tall, straight, and 
graceful trunks. Balsams are generally scattered, but on some slopes 
are the dominant trees. Hemlock, tamarack, cedar, yellow pine, and 
western white pine are abundant and variously mixed in the val- 
leys of the west slope of the park, where each in turn dominates its 
favorite ground, while together they form the most superb forest area 
of the park region. The scrubby but picturesque white-stemmed 
pine {Pi/nus albiraulis) of the timberline belt baffles the winds and 
storms more successfully than any other tree, living and thriving 
where beaten to the ground and held down by heavy winter snows 
and fierce winds until it seems little more than a coniferous carpet. 
Engelmann spruce, the subalpine fir, and the Lyell tamarack 
also struggle up to timberline in dwarfed form, and sometimes 
prove almost as hardy as the white-stemmed pine with which they 
are associated. Many other trees find a foothold and fill minor places 
in the forest. The Douglas spruce and limlier pine, white fir, and 
a few junipers are found at lower levels. The graceful white birch 
on the west slope and the little brown western birch low down along 
the streams with the mountain maple and alder and many of the 
larger shrubs help to fill subordinate places. 

The shnibs and undergrowth of the forested and open areas include 
. many useful, ornamental, and interesting species. Flowering shrubs, 
as the syringa, ocean spray, mountain balm, and meadow-sweet, lare 
'^'!<r84S^icuous. Fruit-bearing shrubs, as chokecherry, pin cherry, thorn 
'"bimle, serviceberry, elderberry; bigh-bush cranberry, mountain ash, 
re^^spberry, thimbleberiy, blueberries of three or more species, 
wild currants, and wild gooseberries, grow in greater or less profu- 
sion. The western yew and devil’s club rfdd peculiar interest and 
char^ter to the shrubbery of the west slope, as do the ground cedar 
and aver leaf to the east slope of the park. 

E^n the ferns and club mosses and the real mosses and li(*hens in 
great firofusion and variety add their touch to the beauty and 
interest of the plant life of the park as well as to the charm of the 


foj^st and the rock shelves and diady cliffs of the mountains, while 

thi 1(^ of all the visible plant life, the pink snow, gives a rosy 

glow to the surface of the 4fow banks and glaciers, 

W40*-18 — S ^ 
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The bird and mammal life of the park are too rich and varied to 
be touched upon lightly, and each is woithy of a volume by . itself. . 
In few other places on the continent can so great a variety of the 
larger game animals be found close together.. The moose, elk, mule 
and white-tail deer, mountain goat, mountain sheep, grizzly and 
black bears, and the great hoary marmot are all common in parts 
of tlie park, while many of the smaller mammals furnish constant 
interest along the trails and about the hotels and camps. 

While certain areas are at times almost devoid of bird life, there 
are always others where birds are abundant and where the. songs 
of the varied- thrush, the olive-backed and western hermit thrushes, 
the gray fox sparrow, the white-crowned sparrow, warblers, vireos, 
wrens, and other choice songsters may be heard. Above timberline 
the rosy finches and pipits breed, and mother ptarmigans lead about 
their broods of downy young, while lower down the Franklin, Rich- 
ardson, and ruffed grouse may be studied along the trails. A number 
of water birds breed in the- lakes, and many of tho individuals are 
becoming unafraid of man. The opportunity for close bird study 
is unusually favorable, and the bird life is as full and varied as in 
any part of the Rocky Mountain region. 

Most of the streams are well stocked, and many afford excellent 
trout fishing. In the larger lakes and streams the trout are large 
and gamey, while in the smaller streams their abundance usually 
compensates for their smaller size. 

Reptiles and amphibians are generally scarce in the park, but two 
species of small -garter snakes are founds and several species of frogs 
and toads are common. 

n. UFE ZONES. 

The plants and animals of the park are distributed in a series of 
approximately horizontal belts or zones, but on such broken sMp aa i 
that only by a broad view can the zonal arrangement be recognized^ 
Four of the transcontinental life zones 'are represented, the 
tion, Canadian, Ilndsonian, and Arctic- Alpine, ranging from the 
basal slopes upward, each with its characteristic set of mammals^ 
birds, and plants. The boundaries of these belts are not sharpb' de- 
fined, and each zone merges into those adjoining in a way that alKimes 
is confusing, but the conformity of certain sets of species to <^aih 
limits of altitude is apparent to the most superficial observer. ^!^t 
these limits are due to climatic conditions dependent largely upon 
altitude and slope exposure is also apparent when the evident is 
Considered. 

The natural grouping and arrangranenf of the plant and animal life 
of the park can be best understood on the basis of the common laws 
of distribution. Certain species are adapted to a restricted range of 
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temperature or climate, while large numbers of species have approxi- 
mately the same climatic , and consequently geographic range. Ac- 
cording to .well-known laws the climate normally becomes colder as 
the altitude and latitude become higher, but not uniformly, as slopes 
inclined toward the south receive and absorb more heat from the 
sun’s rays than do level areas, and far more than the slopes inclined 
■ toward the north. Thus slope cxposuro greatly modifies the local 
climatic conditions and consequently ’'ithe distribution of plant and 
animal life. Tiie altitude of the base level, or country surrounding 
the base- of the mountains, also in part determines the amount of heat 
available to the slopes above. A high base level holds the sun-warmed 
air up against the sides of the mountains and thus enables associated 
species to grow at higher levels than where the surrounding country 
is lower. Many other local influences, as air currents, prevailing 
winds, light and shade, humidity, and soil conditions, further modify 
the environment that determines the nature of the fauna and flora. 

The open plains country, which barely penetrates the eastern edge 
of the park, supports the peculiar types of plant and animal life be- 
longing to the Transition Zone, traces of which are found also in the 
lower valleys on the west slope of the park. The dense forests of 
lodgepole pine, spruce, and fir, which cover the base of the moun- 
tains, mark the Canadian Zone; the narrow belt of dwarfi^l timber 
at and near timberline, the Hudsonian Zone; while depauperate 
plants above timberline partly cover the peaks and ridges of the 
Arctic- Alpine Zone. 

TBAJraiTION ZONE. 

The Transition Zone, an area relatively warm and fertile and of 
value for the production of wheat and other cereals, lies mainly out- 
side the park, but fortunately enough of it is included to add some 
characteristic species to the fa,una and Qoro of the park and 
, j|;o provide suitable winter range for some of the important game 
naim^ of the higher and colder zones. On the east slope it is 
^present in dilute form up to about 4,500 feet altitude on the warmest 
'exposures, those facing toward the southwest at Glacier Station, and 
in t^ St. Mary, Swiftcurrent, and Belly Biver Valleys. It is indi- 
cates by tongues or patches of prairie carrying the prairie species 
of pjBnts and animals, and is mainly without timber. Its shrubby 
v^Mtion consists. of the little western birch, the diamond willow, 
semceberry, silver-leaf, western snowbwry, prairie rose, and creep- 
. ing jimiper, but its dominant vegetation consists of prairie grasses 
niilx^ with the loco, vetch, milk vetch, bluebonnet, brown-eyed Susan, 
balsam root, prairie astei^Uazing star, Indian paintbrush, larkspur, 
puccoon, geranium, purple wind flower, and a host of other plants 
of the Great Plains Transition Zone area. Its characteristic mam- 
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mals include the Richardson and thirtccn-lincd ground squirrels, the 
Saskatchewan pocket gopher, and the prairie hare; while the west- 
ern vesper sparrow, western Savannah sparrow, western chipping 
sparrow, lazuli bunting, yellow warbler, and long-tailed chickadee 
are characteristic birds. 

On the west slope of the park traces of the zone are seen in the 
yellow pines in the North Fork Valley, a few mountain junipers 
along the river banks, black thomapple along the lake shores, west- 
ern birch along the streams, and an abundance of servicebcrries, 
syringa, ocean spray, and Ceanothm aangmnmB on the low, warm 
slopes; but no considerable area can be called Transition Zone. The 
climate of these low valleys is mild, but the snowfall is so hea\'y and 
the timber growth so dense that melting snow, delayed late into 



■iMIt 

Fio. 1.— Open Transition Zone yalley. Yellow pines on and along edge of Big Prairie 
in North Fork Flathead Valley, looking east to Vulture Peak. April 16, 1018, 


spring by the cool forest shade, favors the plant growth and 
animal life of the Canadian Zone, which dominates the valleys. » ^ 

CANADIAN ZONE. 

The Canadian, which comprises the well-timbered areas o£ the 
park, is the most extensive of the four life zones. It reachesnrom 
practically the base of the park all around up to altitudes of apj^xi- 
mately 6,000 feet on northeast slopes and 7,000 feet on soiitl^st 
slopes, varying somewhat with the steepness and soil cover and 
with the amount of sunlight allowed to reach the surface of t);ie 
ground. Most of the zone is covered by heavy forests of lodgepole 
pine, Engelmann spruce, subalpine fir,* aspens, black cottonwood, 
and mountain maple, but over the>lower part of the west slope of the 
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park the predominating forest trees are yellow cedar, western hem- 
lock, western tamarack, grand fir, Canada spruce, paper birch, west- 
ern yew, and dcvirs-clnb, which give a western character to the 
forest, strikingly resembling that of the Pacific slope of the Cascade 
Mountains. 

The shrubby growth of the zone is characterized by an abundance 
of alders, numerous species of willow, mountain ash, shnibby birch, 
shrubby juniper, Canadian buffalo-berry, red-berried elder, black- 
berried elder, Ptirhyntima mi/rxinttes (an abundant little evergn*en 
slirub), red-berried and black-berried honeysuckle, thimbleberiy, 
gooseberry, currant, purple mountain blueberry, little red blueberry, 
a groat abundance of smooth Meiiziemt, and a little rusty Mem'u’Huu 
Among the many conspicuous flowers of the zone arc the tall, white 
globes of the bear paw, bear grass or squaw grass, the great yellow 
western dogtooth violet {b'l-ythronium ffrandiforum), the green- 
flowered hellebore (Verainm viride), the pine lily (CUntonia uni- 
fora) like a white star on the lacelike forest carpet of ThireJla, 
the yellow columbine, the deep-blue larkspur, light-blue Chmatw^ 
and baby-blue false forget-me-nots, the purple and the blue Penhtv- 
num, the magenta Indian paintbrush in the open and the rose-red 
Mimulua along the streams, the gtdden Arnica in the woods in mid- 
summer, and later the goldenrod and purple asters and tall pink 
fireweed. 

The common mammals of the Canadian Zone are moose, elk, mule 
deer, white-tail deer, red squirrel, flying squirrel, yellow-bellied and 
forest chipmunks, gray-mantled ground squirrel, Columbia ground 
squirrel, bushy-tailed woodrat, white-footed mouse, red-backed 
mouse, Kocky Mountain lemming mous(% long-tailed and big-footed 
meadow mice, beaver, porcupine, jumping mouse, brown pocket 
gopher, snowshoe rabbit, Canada lynx, red fox, gray wolf, nortliero 
'COydCe, marten, Arizona weasel, grizzly bear, black bear, and the 
.vater, dusky, masked, and Dobson shrews. 

A &w of the characteristic birds are the loon, Barrow golden-eye, 
ynd harlequin ducks, P'ranklin, Bichardson, and ruffed grouse, golden 
eagle, goshawk. Cooper and sharp-shinned hawks, pileated wood- 
pecktf, Arctic and Alaskan three-toed woodpeckers, hairy wood- 
peckn, red-naped and Williamson sapsuckere, black-headed blue jay, 
Boew Mountain jay, Clark crow, crossbill, siskin, junco, white- 
crowed sparrow, gray fox sparrow, cedar waxwing, Wilson, Audu- 
bon, and Macgillivray warblers, water ouzel, winter wren. Rocky 
Mpuntain brown creeper, red-breasted nuthatch, mountain chickadee, 
ruby-crowned and western golden-crowned kinglets, the northern 
varied thrush, Audubon Mmit and olive-backed thrushes, and the 
moimtain bluebird. 
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HXISSONIAK ZONE. 

The Hudsonian, or timber] ine, zone is a narrow belt around the 
peaks about 1,000 feet in average vertical width, reaching generally 
from 6,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude on the -cold northeast exposures 
and from 7,000 to 8,000 on the wanner southwest exposures. On very 
steep slopes it often runs beyond these average limits, falling lower 
on cold and rising higher on warm exposures. Its borders are very 
irregular, but across a canyon its upper edge may be readily traced 
on opposite slopes by the fingertips of dwarfed or prostrate trees, 
while below it melts into the solid Canadian Zone forest. It has 
far more open than timbered areas and includes cliffs and extensive 
rock slides and snow banks. In midsummer it is the most attractive 
zone of the mountains, with its brilliant flower gardens carpeting tlie 
open slopes and grassy meadows, its miniature forests and scattered 
groves of dwarfed and wind-beaten timber, its unusual bird and ani- 
mal life, numerous snow banks, little lakes and roaring rivulets, cool, 
fresh air, and glorious mountain views, all combining to make of it 
an inspiring camp ground. 

Its dominant tree is the small white-barked pine (Pirns alhicaulis), 
but the dwarfed mountain tamarack (Larve lyelli) is occasionally 
found. The Engelinann spruce and subalpine fir also occur in 
stunted, dwarfed, and windswept forms, reaching to extreme timber- 
line, although their real forest growth is confined to the zone below. 
Shrubby vegetation is scarce except for dwarfed willows, the purple 
and white heathers (Phyllodoce empetrifovmis and P, glcmduUilora ) , 
Bocky Mountain laurel (Kahnia glauca)^ mountain gooseberry, and 
dwarf blueberry. The conspicuous flowering plants, however, are 
legion and are often massed in areas of almost solid color. The* great 
yellow dogtooth violet fills this zone as well as the Canadian 2k>ne 
below and at times gives a dominant color to the slopes. The it^m 
white flowers and woolly heads of the west-wind flower (PuhatUla oc-^ 
the creamy globe flower, and the milk vetch are abundant 
and conspicuous, the creamy, roselike Dryas octopet(il4u often dlirpets 
the ground, and many species of saxifrage are found, with the little 
white Arengria and Stellaria. The blues are conspicuous in the little 
larkspur, the Jacob’s-ladder. (Pohmomvm viscosum), a wat^ leaf 
(PhaceUa), Venus’s-looking-glass, and the deep-blue gentianj^ The- 
reds and pinks and purples are shown in Indian paint brushes, i^un- 
tain evening primroses jt«Kfr'ivu2nem),louseworts,elepl!^nt 

heads, and Pentstemon. The yellows of buttercups, cinquefoils, and 
golden asters, and the orange of Arnica, hawk-weed, and Senecio are 
conspicuous. t 

Among the mammals are white goats, mountain sheep,, hoary 
marmote, conies, and alpine chiitenunks, while the Columbia ground 
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squirral occupies the lower piirt of the zone, as do also to sonic extent 
the mantled ground-squirrels and yellow-bellied and big-tailai chip- 
munks. 

The conspicuous birds arc the ptarmigan, roi^ finches, pipits, sis- 
kins, crossbills, and white-crowned sparrows, while many of the 
Canadian Zone species come into the lower edge of the zone, and 
golden eagles are often seen around the peaks and cliffs. 

ABCTIC-ALPINE ZONE. 

The Arctic- Alpine Zone caps the peaks and extends on cold slopes 
lielow many of the passes to 7,(X)0 feet and on warmer slopes to 8,000 
feet It lies entirely above the last trace of timber and dwarfed 
trees and includes most of the glaciers and largo snow fields, great 
expanses of barren cliff and rock, and also extensive areas of thin soil 
and depauperate vegetation. For the greater part of each year it 
is buried in snow, but during the short summer every available bit 
of fertile soil is carpeted with green or is bright with alpine flowers, 
and even the cracks and niches in the rocks slielter hardy plants that 
defy wind and storm and frosty nights. 

There are no trees or upright shrubs, but many of the plants have 
woody stems and most have unusual root development to enable them 
to withstand such adverse climatic conditions. Several species of 
dwarf willows gi'ow as carpets with leaves and stems fiat on the 
ground and each plant sends up a single tiny catkin of fiowers and 
fruit, often less than an inch from the surface of the ground. Cush- 
ions of mountain pinks {Silene acaulk) lend color to the slopes 
as do also the deep blue Jacob’s-ladder, and dwarf blue columbine, 
the alpine harebell, the little fragi'ant beds of forget-me-nots, many 
species of saxifrage, a delicate pink spring beauty, a dwarf bittevroot, 
tin]( crimson shooting stars, yellow Sibhaldia^ buttercups, and cinque- 
foils. 

Of mammals there arc none restricted to this zone, though in 
summer the white goats and mountain sheep spend their days mostly 
' in it, usually coming down into the edge of the Hudsonian to feed at 
night, and in winter the goats remain chiefly on its wind-swept 
ridfjfs. Hoary marmots and alpine chipmunks often run up into it 
but«ally belong to the zone below. 

Krds of many species fly over and wander into the. zone, but the 
ofiy one breeding entirely within its boundaries is the gray-crowned 
rosy finch. The ptarmigan and pipit are often found high in this 
zone in summer, but apparently breed mainly lower down in the 
Hudsonian. 
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While the zone lacks elements purely utilitarian, it is supremely 
endowed with the hifihest' type of the esthetic. Its lofty mountain 
peaks crowned with the glories of sunlight and snow have inspired 
the natui’c-loving native to regal'd them as connecting links between 
earth and heaven. To the more learned mind they are an equal in- 
spiration, as in their beauty and grandeur they rise far above the 
good green fields, with strong appeals to come up higher and stand 
in the clear light and gaze far and wide over the tiny fields of man 
below and then off over the sen of giant peaks that challenge the 
strongest fibers of mind and body. 
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PLATE I, 



Fboto. by Fred H. Kiser. 

LIF^E ZONE SECTION ON SLOPE IN GLACIER PARK. 

Canadian Zone forest of spruce and fir In foreground. Hudsonian Zone forest of scattered dwarf timber above. Arctic Alpine Zone above 

dwarf timber. 
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BUPFALO Bull on the flatheao bison range near dixon. Montana, 


THE MAMMAL3. 


By Vkknon BAtiJCY, 




In addition to its natural beauties and wonderful srenery, the 
Glacier National Park contains a goodly variety as well as a great 
number of large game animals. The bison have vanished, but the 
white goats, mountain sheep, moose, elk, mule deer, white-tail deer, 
and grizzly and black bears are present in abundance, while many of 
the smaller mammals are numerous and so unafraid that they con- 
stitute a great attraction to the visiting public. Under the careful 
protection afforded by the park most of the species are increasing and 
will be easily maintained in sufficient abundance to perpetuate the 
natural fauna over a wide area of public domain. 

Properly to protect and control the animals within the park and 
to make the interesting species accessible to the visiting public, it is 
necessary to learn as much as possible of the life history of each. 
Unfortunately many of the obscure habits of the commoner mammals 
are still unknown, but by putting on record our present knowledge, 
the accumulation of additional informatiem will be encouraged and 
the interesting study of home habits of the animals will 1^ made 
possible for a greater number of people who have the time and 
interest to pursue it.- 

The present report is based on field work carried on by the United 
StaUs Bureau of Biological Survey from May 20 to June 26, 1895, 
and from July 6 to August 80, 1917, and on information gathered 
from rangers, guides, and other residents in and around the park. 



er UNGULATA: Hoofed Animals— Cattle^ Sheep, Goats, 
Antelope, and Deer. 


Faadlj BOYID^: Cattle, Sheep, and Goats. 


e 

Buon; Buffalo: bison bison (Linnaeus).— The plains along 

the eastern edge of Ghu^rTark were once a famous stamping ground 
for the buffalo and hunting ground for the Blackfeet Indians. These 

26 ; 
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were among the last hunting grounds in the United States from which, 
about the year 1884, this noble game animal vanished. In 1895 buffalo 
bones were thickly strewn over the prairies along the eastern edge of 
the park, although they had been gathered up everywhere within a 
day’s drive of the railroad and shipped away for commercial fertilizer. 
They were num^us on the edge of the prairie at the lower end of 
St. ^ry Lake, and skeletons were found in all the little open prairie 
strips well back into the timber along the sides of the lake. In 1917 
few bones were to be seen, but old skulls are still picked up in the 
thickets and among the rocks well back into the narrow valleys and 
edge of the timber of the eastern border of the park, and many of 
these may be seen at the park hotels and chalets, at ranger stations, 
and ranches along the border. In the timber just west of McDermott 
Lake on the Swiftcurrent Creek in 19171 found a half-buried skeleton 
in the humus of the pine woods and picked out an almost perfect ver- 
tebra with a 14-inch dorsal process, which once helped to support the 
high shoulder hump of an old bull. At the ranger station on Belly 
Biver, just inside the park line, two skulls were seen in a fair state of 
preservation, and numerous grassed-over trails leading from the steep 
slopes of the benches to the river bottoms showed where the buffalo 
had at one time occupied this valley in great numbers. At the ranger 
station on the North Fork of Kennedy Creek was a fairly good skull 
with two old horns that had been picked up in that vicinity. At 
Waterton Lake a good buffalo skull adorned the front of (lie ranger 
station just inside the park line, and at the north end of the lake under 
our camp woodpile I uncovered an old skeleton of a bull bison. There 
are no live buffalo in the park at present, but some ideal sections of 
their original range could be inclosed, where a few of these animals 
could thrive the year around with little or no care or expense, and add 
one more to the many attractive features of the park. The climate 
is less severe than that where the wild herd now winters at 8,0(Xffeet- 
altitude in the Yellowstone Park, and the conditions would be more 
favorable for an all-year range. . • 

Mountain Sheep; Biqhorn: Ovis oamdentk eanadenm Shaw. — 
Mountain sheep are abundant on practically all the' high,. rugged 
ranges throughout Glacier Park, especially on the rocky slopes ^ove 
Two Medicine Lakes and around Chief and Gable Mountain! In 
summer they scatter out over the high and more inaccessible mges 
above timberline and are less conspicuous than the white goats]%ut 
during the winter they come down on the lower slopes and, es^- 
cially in spring and early summer, are much in evidence aloi)g 
the roads and trails in the more accessible parts of the park. 
Park Ranger W. S. Gibb counted 207 *sheep in March, 1917, on 
the slopes hear Many Glacier an4 photojpaphed them at dose'quar- 
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ters alonff the road and around the chalets there. He says that 
they may be seen any day during early summer from the Many 
Glacier Hotel. Probably no one is more familiar with the sheep 
and their range and abundance over the whole park than Mr. Gibb, 
but he insists that a reliable estimate of their numbers would be im- 
possible. From many local reports, in many places in the park, how- 
ever, I am convinced that the number can not be less than 2,000. In 
winter many sheep come down along the rocky slopes east of Water- 
ton Lake and spend a part of each year on the Alberta side of the 
line, returning in summer to the high ridges, of whieh Mount Cleve- 
land is the culmination point. The Canadian Government has wisely 
created a national park on its side of the international boundary, 
which effectively protects the animals that wander back and forth 
from one country to the other, as well as giving free accesd to the 
tourists who wish to visit the northern end of the Glacier Park 
without getting out of protected areas. To a certain extent the sheep 
are migratory, but in a vertical direction, traveling during the late 
summer from the highest peaks down to the lower rocky and 
warm slopes, where in winter they can find abundant food and still 
be on ground rough enough for them to have the advantage over most 
of their natural enemies. 

Their food in summer consists largely of the leaves, buds, and 
seeds of a great variety of shrubby and herbaceous plants, as well 
as some grass, but ns a general thing mountain sheep are not grass- 
eaters. Tn winter they take the rough slope and cliff vegetation as 
it comes, browsing off whatever is exposed above tire snow or projects 
from the cracks and crevices of cliffs and ledges, whether it be the 
buds and tips and leaves of shrubs or tops and stems of dry grass. 
They also tramp and paw to the ground for the low vegetation 
under the snow, and eat the green and dry plants, including grass 
and fledges, and even the close carpet of mosses and lichens, until the 
ground is left with a bare surface on some of their favorite feeding 
slopes. Stevenson says they even dig up the roots on slopes where 
^they can get at the ground. They are good rustlers and usually 
come through the winters in good condition. 

The young are apparently mostly bom in June, as in 1896 I found 
manwerds of ewes up to the last of May and among them only one 
youu lamb, on May 25. Mr. Gibb tells me that he has often found 
twmfmlnbs with one .ewe and thinks that this is not an unusual number 
of ^oung. During the summer the rams and ewes usually travel in 
separate bunches, but occasionally a mixed herd is found. 

Their summer trails lead up over steep slopes and along the faces 
of cliffs on narrow shel^“and ledges that from below are last to 
view, and the animals seem to be climbing perpendicular walls. 
When actually foUowing their trails, however, I have found none of 
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thoni whi(‘h a nuin well shod and used to the mountains could not 
i ravel, and others who have been long familiar with the animals on the 
native peaks arc frank to say that a man can go anywhere that they 
do. From the highest and most inaccessible slopes where they spend 
the summer days the sheep are forced to descend at night or at cer- 
tain times to lower levels where they may obtain their food from the 

scanty growth of alpine meadows. 
It is probable that they would re- 
main throughout the day at these 
more accessible levels but for their 
persistent enemies, the big moun- 
tain coyotes, which prowl along 
the trails and over the slopes as 
high as their unshod feet will 
allow them to travel with com- 
fort. Apparently these are the 
principal enemies of the sheep, 
and if their destruction could be 
accomplished the sheep Avould in- 
crease more rapidly and would be 
more conspicuous along the trails 
and over the mountain passes 
dui-ing the tourist season. As the 
sheep meat is considered by many 
the most delicious of all game 
meats, the animals are not easily protected from poachers outside the 
park areas, but with the excellent ranger service they should steadily 
increase in the park until it is stocked to its full capacity, when they 
will overflow into neighboring ranges where hunting may at some 
time be resumed. 

Moitntain Goat; Oreamnos montanvs vimoxitne Allen. — ^^Vhite 
goats are common on all of the high peaks and ridges throughout 
the park. During the tourist season they are generally found alxjve 
timberline or from the last scrubby growth of timber up to the tops 
of the highest peaks. Occasionally the goats or their tracks were 
seen where the animals crossed from one range to another, along 
some of the trails w’ell down in the timber, and little fcsloc^s of 
fine white goat w’ool were found on bushes along the trailAnoar 
Elizabeth Lake on the head of the Belly River, and in^he 
upper part of Wateilon Lake valley. While the goats do not niake 
the same vertical migration up and down the slopes ns the mountain 
sheep, they wander considerably and keep some of the trails wMl 
worn between the different ranges. Fnless disturbed by their 
enemies, their travel is mainly in daily trips up the slopes to high 
ledges and shelves during the morning hours, often to the very crests 



Pio. 2. — Head of 5-year-old rain from 
Chief Mountain country. Mounted and 
photographed by II. II. Stanford, KsU- 
Ispoll. 
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PLATE III, 



Photo, by M. 1*. Skinner. bmim 

FIG. l.-A BAND OF OLD RAMS NEAR JUNCTION BU’^'TE IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 



n^to. by Walter S. Gibb. 


FIG. 2.-MOUNTAIN SHEEP BELOW TIMBERLINE IN GLACIER PARK. 
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of the highest ridges and peaks where they seem to feel safe and can 
sleep until the sun gets low in the west. Usually about 4 or 5 o'clock 
they begin to come down from the steep cliffs and crags and before 
dark are feeding in the little alpine meadows not far above tiiuberline. 
"riicse daily climbs are evidently imposed upon them liy the big moun- 
tain coyotes, which arc constantly prowling along the trails and over 
the open slopes as high up as they dare go in search of young goats 
and sheep or oilier game. Over any of the high passes in the pai*k. 
as Two Medicine, (Junsight, Piegan, Swiftcurrent, and Kootenai, 
goats may be seen from the trails, especially in the early hours 
of the day before they have worked up to the crests of the ridges. 
At Iceberg Lake they may be found in the morning almost without 
fail down near the trail, and later in the day may be seen as white 
specks lying on the shelves of the great cirfjue which rises steeply 
back of the lake. Their trails thread the narrow shelves and go np 
step by step through niches and narroAV (defts to the very summit of 
the Garden Wall, which here forms the Continental Divide. Some 
of these trails, Avhich I followed out through what seemed to be in- 
accessible heights, were not difficult wdien T tried them with rough- 
shod boots and sharp stall, although in many |)laces four legs would 
have given a better footing than only three. The heavy, s<piare 
hoofs of the goat afford a most perfect clijnbing and clinging surface 
for rock work, and are used with great skill and steadiness. 'J'he 
goats are phlegmatic animals, api>arently without nerves, and one is 
comi)elled to admire their self-possession in situations whore a mis- 
step would mean sudden death. 

In June of 1895, while climbing the cast side of Going to the Sun 
Mountain for a particularly fine specimen of an old billy goat, 1 
kept an eye on an old nannie and her ki<l resting on a narrow shelf 
high on the face of a cliff that seemed perfectly sheer in its descent 
for a ihousiind feet below them. Presently a roar and crash impelled 
me to lean toward the mountain side and make sure of my footing 
befpre looking around to see a great mass of ice from the fiont of 
tliQ Sexton Glacier thundering down, to be ground into a cloud of 
foamy dust on the rocks hundreds of feet below. The j)rolonged 
roar and heavy vibrations from the mass of grinding ice fairly shook 
the aLnosphere if not the mountain side, and after my first impulses 
to cliifjg to something stable was the thought of the effect on the old 
goat and kid located on the narrow shelf midway between me and 
thefavalanchc. I expected to see them come dashing along the ledge 
toward me, and was eager to see how they managed the narrow foot- 
hoftls, but, much to my surj^rise, they seemed to take no notice of 
the disturbance and did not?so much as get up out of their beds on 
the narrow shelf. The whole display was in plain view from their 
niche, but evidently it was a commonplace affair to them. 

. 51140*— 18 3 

\ 
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A little later, in plain view of the two goats, an old grizzly bear 
and her cub crossed one end of the glacier somewhat below, but 
caused no excitement, and my presence on the other side on a level 
with them seemed not to be noticed. The security of their position 
apparently banished all fear, but in more accessible places they 
usually show as much caution and timidity as other game animals 
under the same conditions of danger. Like many of the high inonn- 
lain species of animals, however, the goals are usually so unfamiliar 
Avith man and his destructive habits that for a game animal they are 
comparatively tame. 

In Avinter they seek the crests of the ridges at high altitudes, Avhere 
the snow is swept from the dAvarf plant growth and food is ahvays 
available. Their dense coats of silky avooI seem to be proof against 
the severest cold ami storms, but during a strong Avind they seek the. 
sheltered side of the mountain or the protection of cliffs and rocks 
and even caves. Above Iceberg Lake 1 found the Avell-used beds 
back under little shelves of rock Avhere the kids had apparently taken 
shelter from Avind and rain. Near Sexton (ilacier, on the side of 
(loing-to-the-Sun Mountain, 1 saAv tAvo old goats emerge from 
shadoAvy caverns in the r<K*ksAvhich had entirely concealed thenrdur- 
ing the day. On the side of Chief Mountain, among Ihe big bowlders 
far above timbcrline, T tried to bring an old goat and her little kid 
closer to me by throAving stones beloAv them, but instead of coming up 
Avhere I Avas they (piickly took refuge under the side of a huge boAvlder 
and refused to leave their shelter when the stones Avere striking the 
rocks beyond them. In a few cases I was able to get near enough to 
Avatch them feeding on the small mountain plants, but could not distin- 
guish clearly Avhich they selected for food. Apparently they grazed 
at random among the little dwarf AvilloAvs and in tJic beds of short 
mountain grass and sedges, Avherc a great variety of other plants also 
AA’ere bedded together. Individual plants of a little water leaf {Pha~ 
cclia) and mountain sorrel di(/yna) had been eaten off and 

seemed to be rather favorite foods. Of their Avintcr food little is 
definitely known. 

Early in July the kids were Avell groAvn and probably about a 
month old. Generally each mother goat Avas folloAved by one young, 
hut Ranger Gibb tells me that in a number of cases he has found tAAo 
young folloAving one old goat, and he thinks that tAvins are ndt rare 
among them. The young of a month old seem to be as much at 
home as their parents in climbing the cliffs and difficult trails, tnd 
they even frisk on the steep snowbanks and Avalk the narrow crests 
of ice and snow drifts for the mere sport of doing difficult stunts. I' 

If their principal enemy, the coyote, Avere destroyed, it is probable 
that the goats would be much more common along the trails and at 
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FIG. 1.-A FAMILY OF GOATS ON THEIR WAY DOWN THE MOUNTAIN SIDE TO 
THE MEADOWS WHERE THEY FEED. 



Bimi 


FIG. 2.-THE SAME FAMILY OFbGOATS FEEDING IN AN ALPINE MEADOW NEAR’ 
SEXTON GLACIER AT 4 P. M. ON JULY 28, 1917. 
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levels wbcro the tourists could be on moi'e intimate terms' with them. 
Apparently they are holding their own and increasing somewhat, in 
spite of the fact that coyotes prey upon them to a considerable extent, 
as is indicated by droppings along the higher trails, which are com- 
posed largely of goat wool and the hair of mountain sheep. As 
goats are one of the greatest animal attractions in the park, their pro- 
tection should be as complete as possible, and every care should bo 
taken by visitors to avoid disturbing or frightening them. 

Family ANTILOCAPRID^: Prona-homed Antelope. 

Prono-horned Antelope: Antilocapra americana americana 
(Ord). — ^At the* present time there are no antelope in the (ilacier 
Park, and even back in 189r) there were said to be none there or on the 
Blackfeet Indian Beservation, although they were, then common and 
still are found to the east and south of this area. Their absence is 
undoubtedly due to the persistent hunting which followed the disap- 
pearance of the buffalo, as they must have ranged into the eastern 
edge of the park in open strips of prairie, such as are found at the 
lower end of St. Mary Lake and along the Swiftcurrent and Belly 
Kivers. If a. buffalo pasture were inclosed in one of these warm, 
open valleys, it would serve also as a suitable yearlong range to a few 
of these rare and interesting animals. 

Family CERVIDiE: Moose, Elk, and Deer. 

American Moose : Alces americanua^ americanus Jardine. — A few 
moose are at present found along the east slope of the park in 
densely wooded and swampy valleys, such as those along Two Medi- 
cine Creek, Red Eagle Creek, Upper St. Mary River, upper Swift- 
current Valley, and the branches of Belly River and the upper 
Watfirton Valley, whUe on tlie west slope they are far more numerous 
in the valleys tributary to the North Fork of the Flathead River. In 
the valleys above McDermott Lake, Ranger Gibb reports a cow and 
vcalf and one bull moose during the summer of 1917, and says there 
are a few in the valley on the South Fork of Belly River. In August 
I saw one moose and a few tracks around the upper end of Glenn 
Lake, on the North Fork of Belly River, and a few moose tracks 
along the shores of McDonald Lake. J. E. Lewis tells me that in 
July, 1917, an old- bull moose swam across the lake in plain view 
of^the guests of the hotel. He says there are a large number of 

X se on the west slope of the park north of Little St. Mary Creek 
all up through the North Fork Valley, but that they are rare in 
the country south of Littlle St. Mary Creek, which *is mainly elk 
raYige: Ranger Gibb says that in winter considerable numbers 
of moose yard near the mouth of Dutch Creek and on Camas Creek, 
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while other winter yards are found along Logging Creek and one 
opposite the mouth of Starvation Creek. He would make no esti- 
mate of the number of moose occupying this region, as, even with 
his intimate knowledge of their range for many years, such an esti- 
mate would be a mere- guess; but, from wdiat he and other guides 
and rangers and other residents of the country have told me, it 
seems safe to place the probable- number in the park at several hun- 
dred individuals. 

In 1895 I was told that moose were then more numerous in the park 
than elk. Two had been killed that spring near St. Mary Lake and 
others were reported in the valleys west of Ui)per St. Mary and Red 
Eagle Lakes. At Summit Station T was told by a man who had been 
there for several years, and had hunted and trapped in the country 
now included in Glacier Park, that moose were common in the north- 
ern part of the region, but were being rapidly destroyed by trappers 
for bear bait. He estimated that for 100 bear that he had known to 
be caught in that region no less than 500 moose and elk had been shot 
for bait, and of these more moose than elk. He acknowledged that he 
and his ])artner iluring one spring’s trapping had killed about 70 
moose and elk for bait. While it is to be hoped that this practice has 
been greatly lessened in recent years, it is common knowledge that 
bear trapping generally is a serious menace to the large game of any 
region. The moose arc evidently increasing in the park at present and 
are spreading to other valleys where they were- fonnerly numerous. 
The great extent of dense forest, containing lakes, marshes, and wil- 
low thickets, constitutes ideal moose range over a large pai’t of the 
park, where many thousands of the animals could range at will 
without interfering with other kinds of game. 

American Elk; 'Wapiti: Vervics ccmademis caimdensis Erxlc- 
ben. — A few elk are still found along the east slope of the Glaiuer 
Park, but they are scarce, shy, and wiilcly scattered in small bunches. 
Early in the spring of 1917 nine were reported killed by the Indians 
where they had been forced down by the heavy snows. In July T 
found fresh tracks in the timber near Two Medicine Lake and a few 
ti’acks in Roes Basin north of St. Mary Lake, and learned that a few 
elk were reported around Red Eagle Lake the previous fall. Donald 
Stevenson reported eight seen at the salt lick near Upper St. Mary 
Lake in 1912, and a few on Swiftcurrent Creek in 1915. In August, 
1917, 1 found old winter elk sign on the warm slopes of Belly River 
valley near the park boundary, where a few elk had lived during 
one of the preceding winters. In all, there may be 50 elk along jlie 
east slope of the park, and it is doubtful if they are holding their own 
against the severe climate and the necessity of coming down on to the 
Indian Reservation in winter, where they are unprotected. On the 
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west slope of the park there ai’c a few elk along the Middle Fork 
(rf the Flathead River from Little St. Mary (’reek southward, where 
they occupy the high valleys and ridges during summer aiul the lower 
w'ariit slo[>es in winter. In the spring of 11)18 about r)()0 were reported 
as having winterad on the slopes of Double and Rampage Mountains 
and in Park Creek valley. The main elk range of this region, how- 
ever, lies south of the park along Big River and the South Fork of 
the Flathead River, and some of these animals undoubtedly wander 
through the park at times. The southern and eastern pait of (i lacier 
Park contains much ideal elk range, and if suitable wintering grounds 
could bo provided where the animals would be safe from molestation 
their numbers would undoubtedly inci'oaso until the country would 
become well stocked. 



• Fic. S. — A flvc-poiui bull oik In onriy wlutor. 


Mule Deer: Odocoileus hemionus hemionus (Kafinesque). — The 
Rocky Mountain mule deer are readily distinguished at all ages from 
•the smaller white-tail deer by their very large ears, small, white tail 
with black tip, and conspicuous white rump patch, and the old 
bucks by their forked antlers. They generally average considerably 
larger than the white-tails, but size is not a safe distinguishing char- 
acter. It is important to distinguish them, for a few of each are 
found on both slopes, although the mule deer keep for the most part 
to the cast and the white-tails to the west slope, and both range into 
tl|p high mountains in summer, when they may be found close to- 
gether. In July, 1917, mule deer were seen at the lower and upper 
'ends of St. Mary Lake, at 3IcDermott Lake, and along the Swift- 
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current River; and in August their tracks were common along Ken- 
nedy Creek, l>elly River, and in tlie Waterton Lake valley. Most of 
(liosc seen were does and fawns, and close to the buildings at Sun 
Chalet an old doe and her spotted fawn were seen almost every day, 
up to duly rid. During duly and August many tracks and a lew old 
bucks were seen near timberline along the crest of the range. At 
(iranite Park, duly 18, five bucks in red summer pelage, with 
velvet-covered horns were seen togt'ther. A buck with horns in the 
velvet was several times seen near Piegan l*ass in the upper edge of 
(he lludsonian Zone, and fresh tracks were seen near the Blackfcel 
(Jlacier and in many other of the high sections, but the tracks do not 

usually distinguish the species. 
Generally, in midsummer, the 
bucks are at the upper edge of 
timber, whei’c troublesome flies 
and mosiinitoes are swept away 
by the wind, while the docs hide 
their fawns in the deep woods and 
thickets of the lower levels and 
depend on the dense cover and 
water for jirotection from insect 
pests. There is much shifting 
back and forth as the deer are 
disturbed, and their tracks often 
show along the trails for consid- 
erable distances. During Ihe year 
there is also a well-defined migra- 
tion from the high-up range of 
the bucks in summer down to the 
steep, warm slopes of the lower 
A^alley sides in winter. Aj: the 
lower end of Waterton Lake 75 or 
100 mule deer were estimated last 
winter to be along the warm rodky 
slopes. Considerable numbers are said to winter along the warm 
slopes of Swiftcurrent and St. Mary Lake valleys, where bare slopes 
may usually be found and where browse and winter food are abun- 
dant. Some drift out of the park and are killed, but apparently 
the deer ai*e steadily increasing with the protection afforded them 
by the park rangers. With the abundance of choice food and favor- 
able wintering grounds many thousands of deer could occupy these 
slopes, instead of the few hundred now to be found, but with ^*ie 
present numbers of the large timber-inhabiting coyotes, which are 
constantly pi’owling for fawns, there can be no rapid increase of such 
game animals. 



Fig. 4. — llcinl of mule iUht kllh'il <m 
Huckleberry Mountain. A iMjrfeelly 
iioriiial hoiul of imek with doubly 
forked nnlhu's, large ears, and strongly 
eoiitrast(‘d face iiiurklugs. 
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FIG. l.-MULE DEER BUCK IN SHORT SUMMER RED COAT AND VELVET 
HORNS, YELLOWSTONE PARK. 



Photo, by Nunnan J. McClintock. 

FIG. 2.— MULE DEER GATHER ABOUT FORT YELLOWSTONE TO BE FED 
IN WINTEfl AND BECOME VERY TAME. 
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FIG. 1.— WHITE-TAIL BUCK AND DOE AND FAWN IN SUMMER RED COATS. 
TAME DEER CAPTURED NEAR WILLISTON, N. DAK. 
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Westejin White-tail 'Deek: Odocoileus virfflnianus macrouniH 
(Rafinosque). — Tlieso small, peaceful yellow door arc readily distin- 
guished from the larger mule deer by their long, bushy tails, which 
show white only when raised, by their small ears, and in the bucks 
by horns with a single Iwam and upright prongs. 'Fhe white 
rump patch of the mule deer is lacking, but in running the tail of 
the white-tail is thrown up and the long, white hairs are spread at 
will, making an enormous fan-shaped flag that is far more conspicu- 
ous than the white rumj) pat(vh of the mule deer. White-tails are 
abundant on the whole west slope of the park but are rarely found 
in the valleys of the east slope. Their favorite hiuints are (he mead- 
ows, thickets, and deep forests, 
but in summer a few, especially 
the old bucks, range high up in 
the open' ai'eas near timbcrline. 

The stream banks, lake shoi-es, 
and little meadows are their 
favorite feeding grounds, but 
their beds are found in dense 
(hickets or the deep woods in 
suinmer, and their slender tj*acks 
dot tlie margins of every pool and 
stream and beach throughout this 
•wonderful forested area. Their 
numbers will never be known, but, 
judging' from the abundance of 
tracks and the extent of the range, 
they must run' into the thou- 
sands. If their enemies, the coy- 
otes and mountain lions, could 
be kept down, their increase 
would be so* rapid that a great 
ov.erflow* into surrounding areas 
.would inevitably take place. Even in their present abundance 
they are often seen along the trails and near the hotels and 
camps in summer. At Granite Park they arc common, and in 
crossing Kootenai Pass from Waterton Lake to Granite Park we saw 
above timberline near the summit of the pass on the western spur of 
Cathedral Peak, or what the guides call Flat Top Mountain (not 
tl» Flat Top of the map), a beautiful bunch of three bucks and 
al^earling. They were lying in the shade of rock shelves on the cold 
slVfie when first seen at 2 p. m., and allowed the saddle and pack 
-liorses to come close up before they spread their great white tails 
and loped over the ridge alidad of u& They showed very little fear 
and much curiosity, and woi^ld lope a little way in advance and wait 



Fig. 5. — Ueud of whlt<?-tftll duur at Uol- 
ton, Mont., with rharachTlsllc Hliiglo- 
1)cam antlers, Hnnll ears, and obscure 
face markings. 
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for iis to come up, watching curiously, undecided whether to run or 
stand their ground. While standing watching us they kept raising 
and spreading their tails and occasionally waving them from side to 
side, like signal flags. A yearling was especially active in waving 
its tail, often switching it rapidly from side to side through a full 
half circle. When the tail was raised and the long lateral white 
hairs thrown open on each side at right angles to the shaft, a huge 
white fan, fully a foot wide and a foot and a half high, was produced. 
This, set above the white hams and belly, screened most of the body 
color of the deer and explains what seems to be an incomprehensible 
expanse of white that, as the deer bound away through the brush and 
woods in great curving leaps, shows one huge flash after another, as 
if the animals had no other color than white. As they stop and stand 
• with drooping tail the white is practically all concealed and the uni- 
form yellow-brown of summer or light gray of winter renders them 
inconspicuous, and in slight shadows often invisible. With these 
deer, directive and protective coloration is often more strongly em- 
phasized than in the antelope, which are usually considered the best 
illustration of the law of directive coloration. 

White-tail deer are social, often running in family parties of an 
old doe and her two fawns or larger parties of sometimes a dozen 
individuals. In winter they are even more gregarious and in times 
of deep snow often yard to some extent, keeping their trails well 
packed so that free access to moss and browse and bushes insures 
ample food for the severest weather. 

In August they were feeding on the low plants of the Iludsonian 
Zone meadows and slopes, but I could not determine the actual 
species of plants selected for food. One old doe seemed to be nib- 
bling at the beds of moss in a little alpine meadow, but she may have 
been selecting tiny saxifrages or heather or even the low sedges 
that grow among the white mossy cushions. As elsewhere, «their 
food probably consists mainly of buds, leaves, and browse of a great 
variety of bushes, with seeds, flowers, and delicate tips of tender 
plants. In winter the deer are said to feed on the lichens that hang 
from the low branches in the deep woods, and on the twigs of hem- 
lock, birch, and other trees, together with a great variety of shrubs. 

Outside of the park the chief enemies of white-tail deer are bear 
trappers, hunters, and the predatory animals, while in the park 
the coyote and mountain lion are practically the only check on their 
increase. The coyote droppings along the trails on the west slope 
were composed mainly of deer hair, and as coyotes are numer^s 
in the timber and up the mountain sides, their destruction of ^Jiith 
fawns and grown deer is of serious consequence. That they do not. 
confine their killing to fawns is shown by an instance observed just 
west of the park by W. C. Qird, one oi^^he best-known park guides. 
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A coyote follow'ing a four-point buck was several times charged by it 
and driven away, until finally another coyote joined the first and 
together they quickly caught and killed the buck before Gird could 
reach them on his horse. A few mountsiin lions in the pai*k range 
mainly on the west slope, where the deer are most abundant and form 
their principal prey. The control of such predatory species is neces- 
sary to a good supply of game, even in a region so favorable to game 
animals as the (ilacier Park. 

Order RODENTIA: Gnawing Animals. 

Family SCIURID^: Squirrels, Chipmunks, Woodchucks, etc. 

Biciiakdson Pine Squirrel: Sciurm Kud%ordm% richmrdsoni 
Bachman. — ^The only tree squirrels in the park are the little dark- 
i-ed, bushy-tailed pine squirrels which are abundant throughout Ihe 
length and breadth of its timbered areas. Tlirough the breeding sea- 
son of spring and early summer they are quiet and inconspicuous, but 
late in summer, in autumn, and in winter they are busy, noisy, and 
much in evidence. As soon as the young are old enough to be out 
of the nest and take care of themselves their cheery call note — a long, 
high-pitched, vibrant clwrrmrrrrr — is heard all through the woods, 
most frequently in the early morning, but sometimes throughout 
their daylight working hours. The Canadian Zone coniferous forest 
is their home, but occasionally they are found a little below its edges 
on the eastern slope and slightly into the yellow-pine Transition of 
the Flathead Valley and also up into the edge of the dwarf timber of 
the Hudsonian Zone. The overlapping, however, is not more than 
is usual for a spe(;ies which fully occupies its zone and scatters out 
slightly at the edges. The lodgcpole pine, more fully than any other 
tree, marks their full range and furnishes board and lodging for more 
of thair numbers than (loes any other tree, although every conifer 
contributes more or less to their food supply. Their nests are phured 
indifferently in the branches of Douglas or Engelmann spruce, the 
various pines, balsam, hemlock, tamarack, oi* cedar. 

Before the seeds arc fully matured in the cones they begin to servo 
as food for the squirrels, and when, well ripened the cones are cut from 
pine, spruce, and fir trees in such numbers that the woods often nv 
sound with their steady thumping on ground and logs. During au- 
tumn great numbers of cones are cut off and stored in little pockets or 
holps in the ground, under logs, rocks, or brush heaps, or in the piles of 
old cone scales at the base of feeding trees, where they can be readily 
foujjd under the deep snows of winter. The long cones of the moun- 
tain white pine are cut off and dragged into piles for winter food or 
eaten on the ground, as they ^re too heavy to be held and eaten on the 
branch of a tree. The big nuflike seeds of the scrubby white-barked 
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pine near timbcrline are a favorite food wherever they can be ob- 
tained. The little hard cones of the lodgepole pine, with their small 
seeds, mean hard work for small returns, but they arc always abun- 
dant and are easily held in the hands and eaten nutlike on the 
branch of the tree. The small spruce, balsam, hemlock, and tamarack 
cones are usually well filled with rich, oily seeds which are eagerly 
sought by the squirrels, unless larger and more desirable seeds are 
available. As there are no real nuts in the country the cones are 
stored for winter, and the ample stores usually last the squirrels until 
the next fall’s crop is ripe. In summer many mushrooms and some 
green plants are eaten, and mushrooms are tucked away in dry places 
or under tlie bark or on branches of the trees, where they become 
well dried for winter food. Late in winter the squirrels evidently 
feel the need of green food, as they often cut the tips from pine 
branches and eat the inner bark of the twigs just back of the tips. 
Some seeds and berries also are eaten in summer, and the squirrels 
occasionally gather around the camps and hotels for scattered grain, 
crumbs, and scraps of such food as bread, butter, and bacon. 

Each sijnirrel has its own hunting and storing ground where its 
winter supplies are gathered and hoarded, and woe to any other 
squirrel that invades its territmy after the storing is begun. Owing 
to the necessity of each squirrel’s providing for its own needs in this 
manner, the animats become solitary to a great extent, but indulge 
their social instincts by loudly calling back and forth while at work. 
In winter they scamper over the. crusted snow in great glee ami in 
evident enjoyment of the cold weather and the deep snow through 
which they burrow to their tunnels underneath. In spring as the 
snow disappears their network of tunnels made over the surface of 
the ground is gradually exposed and disappears when no longer 
needed. 

In June the four to six young are Imrn in the big grass nejts up 
among the branches of the ti-ees or in well-lined hollow trunks. 
For a long time they are naked and helpless, and apparently they 
do not usually come out of the nests as half -grown squirrels uhtil 
the latter part of July. They are carefully watched and nursed 
and fed by the mother squirrel until they have learned the ways of 
the woods, and by the latter part of August have scattered out, each 
storing his own winter supplies or all working and storing together 
as a family for the winter’s supply about the old parental tree. 
I’sually the families do not entirely break up before the following 
spring. J 

Apparently the cutting of cones and branch tips has no inju^us 
effect upon the forest, and the storing of cones aids in planting and 
distributing tree growth. The stores of cones are often used. by tlTe 
foresters as the best source of seed supj^ly where tree seeds are being 
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withered. Fortunately for the squirrels they have neither incurml 
the enmity of man nor are they in danger through their value for 
fur or as game. Their natural enemies — hawks, owls, foxes, cats, and 
martens — are not sufficiently numerous to keep their numbers down 
below the normal, and they are likely to remain as permanent resi- 
dents of the forests. They are easily tamed and make interesting ami 
attractive pets, whether in captivity or coming only for food to the 
camps and hotels. 

Flying Sqiiirrkl: GlmicomyB Rahrinm latlpes Howell. — ^This vei*y 
large, dark-colored flying squirixd is common throughout most of the 
timbered area of the Glacier Park, but seems to be most abundant on 
the west slope and at the lower levels. There are no specimens on 
record from within the park boundaries, but one that I took in 189.") 
at Nyack, just juu’oss the river from the park, is referred by Howell 
to Glmbconiyn sahrinus latipea. Another si)ecimeii taken at Paola 
proves to be nearer the slightly smaller and paler G. s. banr/s!^ which 
not improbably occupies the higher levels and possibly the eastern 
slope of the park, as it is more closely relatctl to the northern 
Glaucomya sahrinus. 

Flying squirrels are so strictly nocturnal, so soft and owl-like in 
their structure and habits, that they arc not often seen except by the 
naturalist-collector or the professional trapper. They may be com- 
mon about camps in the deep woods every night, but with their furry 
feet and softly furi*ed monoplane membranes they glide from (ree 
to tree so noiselessly that they are rarely seen. The collector usually 
gets his specimens in traps set on logs or stumps in the woods or 
alK)ut some old camp ground or in de«serted cabins, where the squir- 
rels come to pick up scattered scraps of food. The trapper finds 
them frequently in his marten traps set out through the heavy 
forests and baited with meat, birds, rabbits, or squirrels. The flying 
squirrels probably get into the traps through curiosity rather than 
because of a carnivorous taste, and then serve their turn as an 
attractive bait for the martens. Some trappers have reported dozens 
and others hundreds of flying squirrels caught on their winter’s 
trap line through this region. The animals are unsuspicious and 
easily caught in box traps set in the woods, and in this way could 
be made available for examination and study, but otherwise the only 
possibility of their being seen by tourists and the visiting public is 
by awakening them in their nests during the daytime with blows of 
ax.or club on the hollow trees in which they sle.ep. 

Large woodpecker nest cavities in trees arc favorite homes for 
tlui^Jving squirrels, but any hollow trunk with a small opening 
jw^wers their purpose, and it is probable that, like other species, 
they build the outside nest4of grass, moss, and bark fibers on the 
branches much as do the pint squiri*els. In the soft-lined and well- 
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protected nests the four to six young are horn and nm-sed by the 
mother until old enough to come out and gather their oAvn food at 
night. With their big bbck ej'es, soft fur, and rounded heads they 
are almost OAvl-Iike in apiicarance as well as habits, and if taken while 
young become very tame, and make delightful pets. They are active 
all winter, and become so densely furred that the cold has no terrors 
for them, even at night when it is most bitter. No matter how deep 
the snow, they travel freely from tree to tree gathering their food 
from the seeds of conifers or from the stores of cones cut off in 
autumn and put aAvay Avherc they can be, found under the. deep snow. 
Occasionally a track is seen where one has dropjied with wulesprcad 
feet upon the snow tn the middle of an oihju space, either to burrow 
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Flo. 6. — No. 1, Yellow-bolllfd cbliiiiiuuk ; No. 2, pale 13-liued ground stiulrrel ; No. 3, 
mantled ground squirrel. Skins from study series in United States National Museum 
collection. 


down to the ground and come out at some distant place or to lope over 
the surface of the snow to the nearest tree or stump or log, where food 
is to be found. They seem to be even more omnivorous than most 
squirrels, and besides eating a wide variety of seeds they are fond of 
almost any camp provisions, including biscaiits, crackers, prunes, 
raisins, rolled oats, or scraps of bacon and other meat. 

Yellow-bellied Chipmunk: Eutamias luteiventris (Allen). — ^Tho 
yellow-bellied chipmunk is the middle sized of the three species inhab- 
iting the Glacier Park, and while all have the many-striped ha !k, 
this is the only one with the yellow extending across the belly iij a w,ay 
to give it its common name. Only when they sit up is this cha,>: ^ter 
shown, however, and as they scamper ovql* the ground it is not always 
easy to tell one species from another, u 
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These are the abiiiulant chipmunks aroniid the hotels and camps 
and along the trails in the lower levels of both slopes of the i)ark. 
Their principal range is along the lower edge of the timbered slopes, 
but in many places whei'e the (‘omlitions are especially favorable it 
extends up on open slopes nearly to timberline. At (ilaeier Station 
they were common along the creek from the hotel well up the side of 
the mountain. A few were seen on Two Medicine Lake and at Ihc 
lower end and along the north side of St. Mai*y Ltike. They were 
common in the Swiftcurrent Valley, along Kennedy Creek, in the 
Belly Biver valley, and at the Waterton Lakes, where, in ISTt, tin* 
type was collected by Dr. Elliot Cones; also on the west slope around 
Lake McDonald, at Belton, and in the North Koi’k Valley. 'I1icy rarely 
climb trees and much prefer logs and stumps and brush ]>atches, slide 
rock, or such cover as they can find about the. camps and hotels. Their 
homes are underground, among r(K*ks, or in hollow logs, and they 
rarely go far from their burrows or fi’om retreats into which they can 
(]uickly escape their numerous enemies. At Many (ilacier Hotel sev- 
eral Avere in the habit of coming for scattered crumbs to the kitchen 
door, and for oats to the place Avhere horses Avere being fed. They had 
become so tame that they Av<iuld take food from the* hands of some of 
the employees Avith Avhom they became friendly, but oc(;asionaIly Avere 
scared aAA’ay by some one foolishly trying to catch them. It Avas a 
source of daily interest to watch them come for food and fill their 
cheek pouches until they bulged out on both sides, then rush away 
to a burroAv under some rock, where the pockets were emptied into 
their winter storehouse. They were easily photograj)hed at 4 or (> 
feet from the camera, but their motions are so (piick that usually 
only snapshots are possible. 

As a chipmunk gathers the scattered oats around a feed box he 
shells each seed as it is held between his thumbs and in a twiidcling 
tucks dt into a pocket and goes after another. The pockets grow 
rapidly in size as the animal Avorks, and often in a* space of five min- 
utes they Avill contain a good load for the granary. The chipmunks 
arc strictly diurnal in habits, and tliough industrious do not observe 
union hours. They AA^ork from sunrise to sunset; Avith a long siesta 
at noontime. From midsummer until the snows cover their food 
plants they work Avith great energy, and the stores of seeds, grain, 
and nutlets which they lay away are evidently ample to carry them 
through the long cold AA’inter. They do not become- exccssi\’cly fat 
in autumn and no one knoAvs AAdiether they really hibernate in their 
underground dens or Avhether they merely doze and sleep and eat 
in tL/m' Avarin nests under the deej) snoAv. The first light snoAv does 
nwrclrive them into their dens, but after it becomes dce|) and the 
AA’eather is cold they are not siben, and remain hidden until the.Av'arm 
days of April begin to bring mre spots on the hillsides. 
nii40®— 18 4 ^ 
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The five or six young are bom lat& in May or early in June. By 
the first of July they are out playing and learning the ways of chip- 
munk world, and by August they, too, are busy storing away wintw 
supplies. Occasionally in their eager search for food they appro- 
priate camp supplies not intended for them, but in* most cases they 
are welcome ^sitors to camp, and their spritely ways and cheery 
chipper along the trails add one more bright and attractive phase 
to the animal life of the park. 

Forest Chipmunk: Eutamias umhrinm fdix (Bhoads). — ^These 
large, bushy-tailed, white-bellied chipmunks are readily distin- 
guished from the yellow-bellied by their slightly larger size and 
richer colors, in strong contrast to their pure white bellies. Mainly 
forest dwellers, they climb trees readily, and if frightened often go 
up a tree instead of down into the ground. Their voices also are 
sharper, more shrill, and birdlike, both, in their slow chip! chip! 
chip! and in their rapid and sometimes frantic chipper of alarm. 
They are not abundant and are seen only occasionally, generally in 
the Canadian Zone forest of the middle slopes of the park. In 1895 
specimens were collected along the> south side of St. Mary Lake, and 
others were taken at. Summit and Paola. In 1917 one was found 
living among the ruins of the old chalet at the. lower end of Gun- 
sight Lake, but even in this mass of ruins when alarmed it took 
refuge in a spruce tree near by. Forest chipmunks seem less friendly 
than the abundant little yellow-bellied speaies, but this is doubtless 
due to their scarcity and lack of frequently c(»ning in touch with 
people. The. four or five young are bom in June, and the same cycle 
of breeding, storing food, and sleeping through the long winters is 
gone through each year. 

Little Mountain Chipmunk: Eutcmias oreocetes Merriam. — 
This tiny chipmunk, pale-yellowish with pure white belly, is appar- 
ently common at timberline along the crest of the range throilghout 
the park. The type specimen was collected in 1895, at 7,1)00 feet, 
on the high ridge, north of Summit Station on the Great Northern 
Bailroad, and in 1917 two more were taken in Piegan Pass at 7,400 
feet altitude, and others were seen in Gunsight Pass at 7,500 feet. 
All of those collected and others seen have been at or near the ex- 
treme upper limit of dwarf tree growth or on slopes several hundred 
feet above. They are usually found among the rocks, scampering 
over them like tiny nervous sprites, never still for a moment, fiashing 
from one stone or little alpine plant to another, or dashing in and 
out aqiong rocks or under prostrate branches of dwarfed trras. vln 
Piegan Pass I followed one for some distance as it fan over thA^ks. 
apparmtly with some distant object in^iew, until it came to a lihile 
cr^ that emerged from und^ a grew, snow bank. It quickly dis- 
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appeared over the edge of the rocks down into th^ cavern, where the 
water was roaring, and, after getting a drink, flashed back and out 
over the great snow field ; others were seen sitting on the tips of some 
sharp peaks of rock, flipping their slender tails and uttering a weak 
little cJdp! chip! chip! When startled in the trails where they were 
hunting for scattered grain they would rush away to the rocks with 
a fine rapid chipper that corresponded well with their diminutive 
size and sparklike motions. They were eagerly collecting seeds from 
some of the tiny alpine plants, and in Piegan Pass one taken for a 
specimen had filled its check pouches with crumbs of bread from the 
lunches of passing tourists. On August 3 the young of the year were 
nearly full grown and were as busy as their parents in search of 
seeds. . In their high alpine world the summers are short, and for 
about nine months of each year they are buried deep under the snow. 
They do not become fat in autumn, and it is doubtful if they hiber- 
nate to the full extent that the ground squirrels do. Thus they have 
to work fast to obtain the large supply of seeds needed to carry them 
through the winter. As grains of oats scattered along the trails by 
the horses are eagerly sought by them, tourists may look for them 
wherever the trails cross* the highest passes in the park. 

Mantled Ground Squirrel; CdlmperfnophUiuf lateralis cimra- 
seem (Merriam). — ^Mantled ground squirrels are genenilly spoken of 
as large chipmunks, which they somewhat resemble in the heavy black 
and buffy side stripes, moderately bushy tails, and bright brown 
or gi'ayish brown* heads and shoulders, but they are more like the 
ground squiri*e1s in having heavy bodies, rather short ears, and the 
burrowing habits of true ground squirrels. In structure they are 
somewhat intermediate between the two groups and are well placed 
in. a genus by themselves. 

While generally distributed over the whole. Glacier Park region, 
they are usually not numerous. In 1895 a. specimen was taken .at 
Summit on the railroad, a few: at St. Mary Lake, and others were 
seen on Flat Top Mountain north of the lake; and in 1917 they were 
found at Sun Gamp on St. Mary Lake, in Gunsight Pass, Piegan Pass, 
at Many Glacier, and about Waterton Lake. They arc generally 
seen about the hotels or camps where,coming for scattered grain and 
crumbs, they soon become very tame. At Many Glacier Hotel one 
was in the habit of coming daily to the kitchen door and to the place 
where saddle horses were hitched to the trees and occasionally fed 
oa^, and he would take food from the hands of several of the 
employees w'ho had cultivated his acquaintance. To the children 
espM^ly, one of the interesting features of the day was to watch 
hkn filling his capacious dieek pouches with crumbs, peanuts, or 
grain, until they bulged out on both sides of his neck, before he 
scampered away to unload hiastores into an underground chamber in 
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the slope above the hotel. One came to a. feed box below, the hotel 
near the e(l|j^e of Ihe lake, and another could usually be found on the 
rocks near the chalet or along the canyon walls above the waterfall 
Avhere the river leaves the lake. They also were so tame that their 
pictures could be taken at a distance of only 4 or 6 feet from the 
camera, *and often in very pretty attitudes as they sat on the rocks or 
siiuatted.on their heels* shelling the oats before putting them in their 
check pouches. At the north end of Waterton Lake two were in the 
habit of coming to a jilace where horses had been fed on the ground, 
and on several occasions T was able to secure photogi’uphs. As I sat 
on the ground with the camera open they would feed all around me 
with very little sign of alarm, and one gave beautiful illustrations 
of muscular control of its tail. While sitting up watching me it 
would often spread the tail to full width by drawing the skin for- 
ward on each side until every hair stood out at right angles to the 
axis, giving the tail a width of about an inch and a. half instead 
of the usual half inch. It would thus spread and then close the 
hairs slowly, just as a ruffed grouse often spreads and closes Ihe tail 
as it struts through the woods. I could not be sure whether the 
motion was due to fear or surprise or a wish to puff itself up and 
frighten me or another intruder of it&own species away, or whether 
it was merely a vain display of its beautiful plume. Fortunately one 
of my photographs showed this one’s tail partially spread, its width 
strongly contrasted with that of another individual in the same snap- 
shot. It soon became accustomed to my presence, and would pay no 
attention to me while busily filling its cheek pouches with oats which 
had been scattered on the ground’by the horses. Its nose was run 
rapidly over the surface of the ground until an oat was discovered 
and quickly picked up in the teeth, and in about thi*ee motions as 
quick as a flash the hull was removed and the kernel tucked into a 
cheek pouch. Sometimes the grain was held in one hand and gvasped 
between the fingers and the palm as the animal sat up on its heels, 
but generally it was held between the two thumbs to be shelled. 
The s(iuirrels work so rapidly that in a few minutes the check pouches 
begin to bulge, and in 10 or 15 minutes arc puffed out like a bad case 
of mumi)s, and then the animals run away and a little later return 
Avith pockets empty. In (Junsight and Piegan Passes they Averc seen 
on the rocks near extreme timberline, Avherc they Avere gathering seeds 
from the little Avild plants and gleaning a few scattered oats along 
the horse trails. They are generally found near rocks, old logs, or 
other secure cover under AA’hich they burroAv and make their wiqter 
homes. They rarely climb trees, although in emergency tli«^ can 
climb to escape from danger. They are cpiiet little animals, *noVso 
quick and nervous as the chipmunks txfid generally silent. On rare 
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PLATE VIII. 



FIG. 1.— MANTLED GROUND SQUIRREL IN CHARACTERISTIC UPRIGHT POSITION 
OF WATCHFUL ALARM. WATERTON LAKE. 



ViG/i.— MANTLED GROUND SQUIRRELS FEEDING ON SCATTERED OATS AT 
•t^D CAMP ON WATERTON LAKE, THE ONE IN FOREGROUND WITH 
SPREAD TAIL. 

\ 
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PLATE IX. 



FIG. 1.— SIDE-HILL BURROW AND MOUND OF EARTH THROWN OUT BY 
COLUMBIA GROUND SQUIRREL NEAR FMEGAN PASS. 

The burrow excavated and mapped is shown in text figure 7. 



FIG. 2.--COLUMBIA GROUND SQUIRREi 

JUL| 
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occasions one may be heard to make a loii^ shi'ill squeak or whistling 
note, but this is so rare that few people ever notice it. 

The five or six young ai*e boi-n in May or June and by August are 
well grown and caring for themselves. Ijike tlie ground s<|uirrels 
and unlike the chipmunks, they become extremely fat iluring the 
summer, and before the cold weather begins they enter their warm 
underground* nests, Avliere apparently they hibernate for the long 
winter period, or from September to April. Just when the winter's 
stores of seeds and grain are eaten is not definitely known, but they 
are probably intended to tide the sleepers over the beginning and 
end of their hibernation period, when food is scarce or they are too 
sleepy to go after it. 

CoLi' MBiA Gkoi nd Sql'IKKKL ! Citellm cohimhiunm (Ord) . — Colum- 
bia grountl s(iuirrels, or, as often called, picket pins, anil, incorrectly, 
gophers, are in many places in the park the most abundant and con- 
spicuous mammals to be found. They are among the largest of the 
ground squirrels. An unusually large old male at Many Glacier 
weighed 11- pounds, and while not fat, was nearly twice as heavy as 
some of tluv others taken at the same place. They have short legs, 
short bushy tails, and short ears, and in every respect are adapted to 
their mode of life on the surface and under the ground. Even their 
coarsely mottled gray coats, with the reddish-brown nose and throat, 
lowerparts, and hams, arc protectively imitative of the colors of the 
ground. 

They occupy practically all of the open country along the lower 
borders of the park and throughout the lludsonian Zone, but do not 
enter the heavily timbered areas. At (ilacier Station they were com- 
mon along the creek valleys, and in Swiftcurrent Valley they arc 
abundant from the Sherburne Lakes west to McDermott Lake,-and 
thence almost continuously through the open slopes and burnt strips 
up tf) Iceberg Lake and Swiftcurrent Pass. Xonc were seen in the 
Kennedy or Belly River valleys, but in the Waterton Lake valley 
they arc abundant, and also in the high country around Boundary 
Peak, over Kootenai Pass, on Elat Top Mountain, at Granite Park, 
Piegan Pass, (hinsight Lake and Pass, and around the Blackfeet 
(f lacier. On the west slope 1 found old burrows on the western ai*m 
of Stanton Mountain, anil collected specimens on the high ridge just 
south of Nyack near the southern line of the park. In the North 
Fork Valley they were common from Camas Creek to Big Prairie, 
o|^ April 15, 1918, but were not yet out on Round Prairie. The 
open slopes and little parks and meadows of the lludsonian Zone 
arc-rjjieir favorite range in this region, and here they become very 
numerous and are generally conspicuous and noisy in the open spaces 
along* the trails. Sometiincs a dozen or more may be seen running 
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through the grass and flowers ahead of a party of tourists, and their 
loud chirping notes may be heard up and down the slopes for a long 
distance as they rush for their burrows and then stand erect watch- 
ing for danger and passing along the alarm call. They are not 
usually found actually above tiinl)erline, but in many places are 
common among the dwarfed trees only a little below, and on open 
slopes or in the path of avalanches or fire-swept strips they range 
clear through the Canadian Zone to the open areas lower down. 

Columbia ground squirrels are strictly ground dwellers, never 
climbing trees but often seen on logs* and rocks, where they sit to 
watch for danger. Their burrows enter the sidehills or the flat 
ground wherever there is sufficient soil to give room for comfortable 
winter quarters. About the hotels and chalets they often live under 
the buildings and sit on the porches when no one is around. They 
gather at camp sites to pick up scraps of scattered food, and sit on 
the abandoned benches and tables, in places becoming very tame 
and confidential. Generally, however, they are wary and suspicious, 
for their enemies are more numerous than their friends. They are 
rarely found far from their burrows, and when alarmed all rush to 
the nearest burrow or shelter, no matter to whom it ‘belongs. Their 
little roadways lead through the grass from one burrow to another 
and radiate out from the central dens into the meadows where they 
feed. Their call notes render them conspicuous where they would 
not otherwise bo noticed. The first one that discovers an approaching 
enemy or suspicious character gives a loud ohurp! which is quickly 
taken up by others within hearing, and soon the word has been passed 
along far and wide. As one walks through their meadows these 
notes are heard on all sides. At first the note is a loud churp! ehurpl 
ehurp! at intervals of two or three seconds, repeated by each of the 
animals, but as the danger approaches the warning becomes more 
vigorous and rapid until with a final shri^ of blended olutrpa the 
nearest animal disappears down its burrow and others beyond double 
their energy in giving the alarm. The notes vary under different 
conditions. When a sharp-shinned hawk came swooping over an 
alpine meadow the notes were especially soft and did not seem to 
indicate much alarm. At another time when a large hawk was cir- 
cling overhead their notes were shrill and almost frantic. Different 
tones and inflections evidently convey to them different meanings, 
but to what extent they use vocal communication is unknown. A 
quick sharp note of the mother squirrel sends the brood of young 
scampering down the burrow, while her softer tones only induce than 
to seek the edge of the burrow where they may await fnrtfi^in- 
structions. • 

Their food consists largely of a gfeat i^riety of green vegetation- 
leaves and buds and flowers and seeds ^ the mountain plants. The 
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contents of their stomachs usually show a finely masticated mass of 
green pulp, in which fibers of roots, bulbs, and plant stems may be 
detected among tlio streaks and spots of bright-colored fiower and 
berry stains, some particles of seed cn 2 )sule 8 , and occasionally bits of 
grasshoppers and other insect or animal remains. Their stomachs 
are large and, except early in the morning, seem always to be filled 
to their utmost capacity. The tender, i^rchy bulbs of the great 
dogtooth violet are one of their favorite foods and often the moun- 
tain sides are thickly pitted with little cavities from Avhich the squir- 
rels have extracted them. Camas and onions and other small bulbs 
also are dug and eaten and the seed-laden heads of grasses arc a 
favorite autunm food. Toward the close of the season the squirrels 
find more ripening seeds and these form a greater share of their food 
than earlier. Consequently at this season they are taking oh the 
necessary winter’s fat more rapidly and their appetites and capacity 
seem to know no bounds. 

Usually four to six young are bom early in May in the warm 
grassy nests underground, and early in June these are beginning to 
appear outside the burrows, where they play about in interesting 
little family groups. A month later they are half-grown, getting 
their own food from the green plants, flowers, berries, and insects, 
and are growing rapidly. By the first of September they are nearly 
full-grown, and even the young have accumulated a considerable 
quantity of fat inside their skins for winter fuel. 

The old males are the first to become very fat and hibernate, and, 
strange to say, those at the lower levels hibernate considerably earlier 
than those high up in the mountains, apparently because they have 
had more time to accumulate their store of fat. The old females are. 
n^xt to disappear, and last of all the later broods of young which 
were still busily gathering food near timberlino up to August 24, 
longtffter most of the animals had disappeared from the surface in 
the low valleys. In their big warm nests deep underground they 
sleep through the long winter, apparently A^thout waking, as no 
food is stored for winter use and they must ^pend entirely on their 
supply of fat. Early in April they begin to reappear in the lower 
part of their range, but it is probable that they are considerably later 
in emerging from hibernation at the upper levels, which at that time 
are still ^deeply buried in snow. 

Their winter dens are well made and the best of them are used 
yrar after year. On July 27, at 7,000 feet altitude near Piegan 
Pass, I selected one of the numerous large mounds over the mountain 
sidq^r a careful study of the den. A little fresh earth was being 
addra to the mound each day. A trap set at the entrance caught a mod- 
erately fat old female that ^as'evidently preparing her winter quar- 
ter& The mound at the en^nce of the burrow contained about 4 ' 
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bushels of earth and stones brought from the burrow^ and the lower 
part was packed and hard as though an accumulation of several years. 
There were two other openings farther back from which no earth 
had been thrown and evidently they had been tunneled to the surface 
from below. The main shaft of the burrow was usually 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter, and back a couple of feet from the entrance, just before 
the burrow forked into two main shafts, was a roomy chamber where 
the squirrels could turn around and sit up comfortably, a soit 
of reception room. Near secondary forks were also two other 
chambei'S which may have served several purposes, such as con- 
. venience in storing earth brought out of the tunnels, or places of re- 
treat from which to watch for enemies that might enter the burrow 





*Fio. 7. — ^Plnn of underground den of 
Columbia ground squirrel as ex- 
cavated nnd mapped near Plegan 
. Pass, July 27, 1917. 


from either direction. Well back 
about 8 feet from the entrance and a 
foot below the surface of the ground 
was a large nest chamber about a foot 
in diameter nearly filled with old soft 
nest material. The nest was composed 
almost entirely of the soft flat leaves 
of the brown “glacier grass” (/«n- 
coidet parviilormi) which abundantly 
covers the mountain slopes. At the 
bottom it was damp and moldy, but 
from the bed in the center to the top, 
it was dry and clean, and a few fresh, 
green blades had been brought in for 
food or nest material. It had evi- 
dently served as winter quarters for 
the old squirrel and as a nest for her 
young and was being prepared for the 
coming winter. From one side of the 
nest chamber the burrow led down to 
an. older and deeper chamber of some 


previous year, eontaining at the bottom an old rotten nest half full 
of excrement. A tunnel ran from it back toward the main entrance 


and into the main tunnel near the middle, making an easy way of 
escape if an enemy should dig to the first nest. Back of the nest a 
small shaft led to the surface of the ground and another opened 
out at the end of the first main fork of the tunnel. These rear open- 
ings were half concealed in the grass and evidently were for use os 
avenues of escape in case the burrow diould be entered by a weAd 
or ‘dug out by bear or badger. V. 

Many places were found where bears.had dug for the squimls, 
tearing up great tough sods of bear’griss and even smal^ trees and 
large stones in their efforts to get at t]te nest In many cases they 
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had evidently been successful in making a meal of a nice fat ground 
squirrel, as the nest had been pulled out and apparently no avenue of 
escape had been provided. Probably the bears are more successful 
in this kind of hunting after the squirrels have gone into their winter 
dens and become torpid, as most of the digging seemed to have been 
done late in fall. 

The edible qualities of these squirrels {have been discovered not 
alone by bears, as badgers, coyotes, foxes, cats, and hawks are fond 
of them. Some which I had collected for specimens and broiled 
on sticks over the coals of the camp lire were pronounced delicious 
by every member of the paiiy. The young of the year are certainly 
as good as any young tree squirrel, and some of the party pronounced 
tliem better than young rabbit or chicken. In places where the 
squirrels have beemne so numerous as to be troublesome about camps 
or injurious to the meadows, it would not be difficult to control their 
abundance by allowing the campers to snare enough of them for their 
supply of camp meat. Any boy with a piece of string and a little 
patience would be able to provide a good mess of squirrels in a morn- 
ing’s hunt. 

BichArdson. Oboitnd Squirrel: CiteOm richardsom (Sabine). — 
The common flickertails of the Plains are small, plain yellowish 
ground squirrels, like miniature prairie-dogs. They are Plains ani- 
mals, reaching into the eastern edge of Glacier Park only on the 
tongues of open ground. The only place where they are actually 
common within the boundaries of the park is at the lower end of St. 
Mary Lake, but they have been reported above the Sherburne Lakes 
in the Swiftcurrent Valley, and they come close to the park line 
in the Cut Bank, the Belly Biver, and Waterton Valleys. Along the 
stage road from Glacier to St. Mary they are in places abundant and 
conspicuous over the prairies, as also they are from St. Mary around 
to ttfe Swiftcurrent Valley, so that a. trip through the park implies 
a rather close acquaintance with these little squirrels. ■ 

They are strictly prairie dwellers, living \n the open and depend- 
ing on keen sight and hearing for protectn^ from their numerous 
enemies, and on their skill in disappearing underground in case of 
danger. From the road their sharp whistle is frequently heard, 
and at a little distance they may be seen standing straight up in 
the grass like picket pins, which they are often called, but on nearer 
approach they quickly drop to the ground and disappear as by magic. 
Ig places the low mounds of earth at their burrows dot the valleys 
and ^eir runways form a network through the short grass. 

bright summer mornings they are especially busy gathering 
food from the leaves, 8td|8, seeds, and' roots of numerous prairie 
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plants, or chasing grasshoppers and crickets, which form an ini- 
poi tant i)art of their summer food. Farther out among the wheat 
fields they gather from far and near and lay a heavy tribute on the 
harvest of grain, but in the park they do- little damage and are an 
ever-present source of interest. 

The young are born early in May, and before the end of the month 
they are out gathering food and playing about the burrows in family 
parties usually of four to six. By the first of September the young 
are nearly full grown and have accumulated a- sullicienl stock of fat 
to carry them through the winter. With the first cold weather all 
disappear in their underground nests, where they sleep soundly until 
the warm days of early sjiring return. The nest burrows are usually 
simple and not very extensive, so that badgers dig out great num- 
bers of the siiuirrels all through tlie summer, and even after they 
have hibernated, until the ground becomes well frozen. 

SniTPED Ground Squtrkei#: Citelhts trulecemlineatus pallidus 
(Allen). — ^llie pale, Avestern form of the 18-lined ground squirrel may 
usually be. recognized by the parallel lines of dark brown on a ground 
color of buff over the upperparts. They are slender, almost Aveasel- 
like, animals, with short ears and slightly bushy tails. So protec- 
tively colored are they that in the prairie grass they are rarely seen, 
but their shrill bubbling trill is often heard along the roadsides. 

These squirrels also are pi*airie dwellers and come into the Glacier 
Park only in a few ojien spots along the eastern border. In 1805 a 
few were found at the lower end of St. Mary Lake, and others along 
the railroad at the southern edge of the ])ark in open spaces nearly 
to the summit of the range. They were reported in the Swiftcui*rent 
Valley between Sherburne and McDermott Lakes, and conditions are 
favorable for them in the Belly Kiver valley well into the park. 

In habits they are shy and secretive, keeping much under the cover 
of the prairie grasses and Ioav A’egetation, and even the doorways of 
their burrows are often Avell hidden. 

Their food consists largely of seeds, with some green vegetation, 
and usually a larger proportion of insects tlian with most gi’ound 
scpiirrels. Their regular cycle of habits — ^liibernating through the 
long winter, breeding early in spring, caring for the young, and 
storing up a Avinter’s supply of fat — is similar to that of many other 
species. In places Avhere they are numerous they do much damage 
in the grain fields, but here on the Avesteni border of their range 
they are so scarce and inconspicuous that they are not even inu^di 
of a feature of interest, except to the field naturalist, Avho is ^ways 
looking for the rarer kinds of animal life. 

Glacier Hoary Marmot: Marmota fdligata mvarm IIoAvell. — 
The great gray mountain marmots are about twice the size of the 
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FIG. 1.— -RICHARDSON GROUND SQUIRREL. 



Photo, by E. R. Warren. 

FIG. 2.— PALE THIR-rEEN-LINEO GROUND SQUIRREU 
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ordinary woodchuck and vary in color from a 3rcillowish brown in 
midsummer to a light gray winter coat in fall and spring. The hea<I, 
feet, and tail are always dark, but a white band around the nose in 
front of the eyes is usually a conspicuous mark, even at a distance. ^ 

They live mainly in the Hudsoniim Zone, but often range over the 
open slopes of the Arctic- Alpine above the extreme limits of timber- 
line. Apparently they fill the whole Hddsonian Zone area of the 
Glacier Park region and may be seen on every high pass over which 
trails lead. They are conmum at Cracker and Iceberg Lakes, over 
Gunsight, Piegan, Swiftcurrent, and Kootenai Passes, and on the 
lidge at the head of Eintla Lake. They extend also north through 
the Canadian Rockies and south to the Bitterroot and Sawtooth 
Mountains of Idaho, while closely related forms are found in Alaska 
and the northern Cascades. 

In habits they are borrowers in open country where they depend 
largely on i-ocks for the protection of their dens and on rock towers 
or ledges for lookouts from which to watch for numerous enemies. As 
some of them seem always to li« on guard, a long, evenly sustained 
and piercing whistle usually greets the tourist before tiie whistler 
is visible. The alarm note is generally taken up and repeated along 
the mountainside, while eveiy little and big whistler that is out 
feeding lopes for the meadows or snow banks or the nearest rock 
pile, where it can also gain a wide view. Having short legs and 
heavy bodies, their only protection from numerous enemies is con- 
stant vigilance and close proximity to sheltering crevices and caverns 
among the rocks, where, to escape bears, coyotes, or golden eagles, 
they can quickly take refuge. They are occasionally seen crossing 
the great snow fields or the glaciers from one point of I'ocks 
another, and on the pass at the head of Kintla Lake one old fellow 
had a well-worn trail from his fortress on the rock cliff across a 
wide«bare slope to the' only patch of green vrilfow-carpeted turf 
within reach. Occasionally a big burrow is f(mnd on the sidehill in 
the open, but generally they are located uimer the edge of some 
great bowlder or go into the ground undei^th a heap of broken 
rocks at the base of some cliff, or back in a crevice between rock walls 
that will admit no larger animal. In these rocky fortresses the 
animals are comparatively safe, but in the open the bears occasion- 
ally dig 'out their deiu and feast upon the occupants. Marmots are 
good climbers and are often seen high on the face of cliffs where 
thyy could go only by the help of their strong curved toenails. 
After hmrty meal they spend much time sunning themeelves on 
the cliffs and rock pinnacles where they have a wide vijew over- the 
country and can absorb th^rare warmth of the sun’s rays in these 
hi{^ altitudes, 
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Their food consists mainly of green vegetation, and they are often 
seen grazing in the meadows, picking the various little plants and 
eating them, stems, leaves, flowers, seeds, and all. 1 have not been 
able to determine the species eaten, but their large stomachs usually 
contain a well-masticated mass of green herbage with traces of 
flowers, seeds, and stems. One old fellow in Kootenai Pass, when 
suddenly alarmed while feeding, rushed to the top of a big bowlder 
with his mouth still full of green leaves which he slowly chewed 
while watching me. 

Along the trails over the high passes marmots gather to pick up the 
scattered oats left by the horses, and are often so eager for this un- 
usual feast that they would let me take snapshots at 15 or 20 feet 
before they would leave the trails. The constant passing of tourists, 
pack trains, and saddle horses is teaching them confidence in these 
strange new denizens of the park, and evidently with a little care and 
feeding they could be coaxed into tameness. 

The young are boi*n ai)parently al)out the first of June, as a female 
collected May 27, 1805, contained five well-grown embryos. At the 
same time several specimens of half-grown young of the previous 
year were collected, Tvhich shows that the young do not fully mature 
the first year, but apparently reach maturity and a breeding age by 
the second spring. On August 1, 1917, in Gunsight Pass a family of 
four young about the size of ground squirrels were photographed 
among the rocks by the side of the trail while their mother whistled 
loudly from a ledge above our heads. On August 4 two young about 
quarter grown were seen in Piegan Pass, and in Kootenai Pass on 
August 22 several small young were seen among the rocks. In every 
case the mother was near and was very solicitous for their safety. 
'Whether these small young are able to lay in sufficient food to carry 
them through the winter’s hibernation or whether they are nursed by 
the mother up to the time of hil)ernation has not been detern/med, 
but that they come through the winter in good condition is indicated 
by the half -grown specimens collected in May. 

Like all hibernating mammals, marmots have large stomachs and 
good digestion and assimilation. After the breeding season is over 
they take on fat rapidly, and by the beginning of cold weather the 
adults at least have laid in a large quantity of oily fat under their 
skins, and even the inner body cavities have become loaded with fat. 
Up to August 24, when for the last time I crossed Swiftcurrent Pass, 
marmots were still active and their loud whistles were heard across (he 
timberline slopes. A cold wave and snowstorm a few days later may 
have driven them into their winter dens, but in the short season of 
these high altitudes they probably remaifi active as long as the warm 
days and green food last. At l^t they must be buried under the 
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Fholu. by Mr. and Mrs. M. 1. Merger. ioibm 

FIG. 1.-HOARy MARMOT NEAR THE HORSE TRAIL AT THE END OF LAKE ELLEN 
WILSON JUST WEST OF GUNSIQHT PASS. 



Photo. Inr Hr. and Ufa. H. I. Berger. nim 

FIG. 2.— HOARY MARMOT NEAR THE TRAIL OVER GUNSIGHT PASS. 

61140"— 18 5 \ 
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deep snow for seven or eight months, and as they do not lay up any 
stores, the accumulated fat must carry them through this inactive 
period. Dry grass and sedges are carried into*thcir burrows for nest 
material, and wo can imagine them comfortably curled up in their 
warm beds deep under the cover of ground and rocks and snow; but 
except for a few burrows excavated by bears, I have never been able 
to explore their dens. 

Brown AVoodciiuck : Marmota rnmiau' petremh Howell. — ^The 
brown woodchuck, whi(!h is found a little farther north and west, 
undoubtedly does occur in some of the lower areas of the park, but I 
could not get any definite record of its occurrence. Park Ranger 
(libb thinks he has seen them within the park boundaries, but could 
not give me a specific locality record. Apparently none of the other 
rangers had seen or recognized the si^ecies. 

Family MURIDS: Mice, Rats, etc. 

(Iray Busiiy-tailei) Woodrat: Neotoma einerea vincrea (Ord). — 
These bushy-tailed woodrats, pack rats, trade rats, or cliff rats, as 
variously called, are not closely related to the common barn rat, 
or wharf rat, which is justly held in such ill repute. They belong 
to a different subfamily and are natives of America, while the wharf 
rat is an introduced pest of Asiatic origin. Far from having the dis- 
gusting habits and mean appearance of the wharf rat, woodrats arc 
bright, attractive animals with big eyes, expressive faces, and 
stjuirrel-like tails, and no animal could be more neat and exemplary. 

They are common wherever rocks and cliffs or any suitable cover 
pr«)vides them with homes throughout the lower levels of the park. 
Their gi*eatest abundance is in the Transition Zone borders of the 
park, and usually they do not extend far into the* Canadian Zone 
nor all above it. They are not strictly confined to any zone, how- 
ever, as their selection of homes protects them from the. severity of 
climate and enables them to adapt themselves to a wide range of 
environment. A broken cliff or deep talus on a steep* south slope 
will sometimes carry them well up the mountain side without ex- 
posure to the extreme cold of the higher zone, and occasionally their 
signs are found almost up to timberline. 

Woodrats are the original cliff dwellers, having made their homes 
among the rocks for so many ages that some of their deposits have 
become almost geological in formation. Their safest strongholds 
are found in caves and crevices in the rocks and they have adapted 
their btiilding methods and manner of life to (these cliff dwellings. 
A typical family residenai^ was found in the wall of the canyon 
over Swiftcurrent Falls near Many Glacier Hotel. The overhanging 
cliff shelters a small cave which opens back in narrow craclcs and 
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crevices into the limestone ledge. Here the rats have piled up bush- 
els of sticks and chips, bark, and stones in the mouth of the cave, 
closing up many of the narrow places to keep out their enemies and 
to form’ a front door barricade for the protection of their nests and 
living rooms behind. The ledges and rock shelves are worn smooth 
by their little feet w’hich for ages have been running back and forth 
from one opening to another or away to thfr berry bushes and patches 
of weed seeds and pine cones beyond the edge* of the clitf. Their 
runways and nest chambers are clean and neat, and they use some 
out of the. way corner of the rocks in which to deposit their little 
black pellets. All food refuse is used for building material, and 
their system of home economy is practical and efficient. 

As they are strictly nocturnal, it is difficult to study their habits 
or obtain photographs of them at •home. To obviate this difficulty 
as far as possible I •placed an inverted box by the side of their house, 
bent and lashed a twig into an oval loop and, placing the rounded end 
under the edge of the- box and a bit of bread and bacon on the sharp 
end of the stick under the middle of the box, left it over night. In 
the morning, as I expected, the loop had slipped out and the box 
had fallen and underneath was Madam Woodiat sitting in a dark 
corner awaiting further developments. I slipped a gunny sack under 
and over the box, including its? occupant, and then, removing the box, 
carried the woodrat to. my back porch at the hotel and placed her in 
a screen-covered box. She seemed greatly surprised, but not much 
nlaruie<l, af all of this unusual procedure, and Avheii I placed a bunch 
of green plants of various kinds in the box she at once seized upon 
them and- began to enjoy her much-delayed breakfast. She would 
stop eating and fix her big shiny eyes upon me as I came near the 
box, and with erect ears and long, vibrating mustaches she mtule a 
most animated and interesting picture. If I approached closely she 
would sit straight’ up on her hind feet with her little fists rounded 
in a most pugilistic attitude, and once as I tried to pass her a more 
dainty plant to eat she jumped at my hand and gave me a vigorous 
nip with her teeth. Again as I tried to put a bag over her to trans- 
fer her to better quarters she caught me by the finger and bit a hole 
through the end of it. I left the bag in her box while bandaging 
my finger and when I returned she had crawded into the bottom of 
the bag, just where I wanted her for a transfer to a glass jar, where 
she could be more conveniently studied. 

When alone in her box she would often make a thumping or drum- 
ming sound, and by approaching carefully I could watch her raise 
her hind feet and strike the soles down flat on the bottom of the box, 
both together, with a sound such as one ipitkes by striking the flat of 
the finger on a table. These taps were repeated rapidly or elowly at 
varying intervals of from several to a second to only one or two, 
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and were given in varying numbers that reminded me of a tele- 
graphic code of signals. This was not due to lior im])risonmcnt, as I 
have ])reviously luMird and watched woodrats make these signals in 
camps and cabins and among the rocks. The object is evidently to 
call or attract the attention of other individuals, to give some warn- 
ing, or to convey such meaning from one to another as may be of serv- 
ice to them. While not given in the dots and dashes of the Interna- 
tional Morse Code, there is sufficient variation in the tapping to con- 
vey considerable expression of feeling if not of definite ideas. The 
tail was never moved during the thumping and was usually coiled 
along the side or lying quietly at rest. 

Bread, toast, blueberry roll, crackers, and oatmeal in plenty were 
put in the box with her, but she seemed not to care much for any of 
them. When I put in a bunch of green plants she at once l)egan 
to eat the leaves of the fircwccd, thimbleberry, Spivfva^ and other 
plants, and the next morning had finished most of the leaves, 
although she had s(!arcely touched the bread and grain. She was 
active all night and kept me awake by gnawing her box, thumping 
with her feet, and trying to find a way out of her well-screened cage. 
One morning, putting her in a bag, I took her back to her house 
in the cave, and after looping a soft, gi’een fishline over one foot let 
her sit on her old doorstep for a picture. She posed well in many 
positions and with many expressions before I let her go back to her 
children in the old and well built cliff dwelling that she may have 
inherited from a thousand generations of ancestors. She could cer- 
tainly never have been happy away from this familiar cliff above the 
roar and spray of the falls, where every shelf, nook, and corner were 
familiar to her, where the trails led around to a brush-covered rock 
pile, where thimbleberrics, scrviceberries, chokccherries, and numer- 
ous seeds and bulbs could be found to go with her fare of green 
leaves and flowers, and where a power house not far away and 
neighboring chalets and outbuildings afforded some choice scraps of 
food and interesting ground for exploration. 

' In winter some of the more adventuresome individuals of this 
woodrat colony visit the storehouses and even take up their abode 
in them. A teamster who slept at night in the winter storehouse 
at the end of the bridge told me that one morning he missed his 
watch and was sure a woodrat had taken it, because a piece of leather 
showing the print of sharp teeth was left where the watch had been 
lying on the floor by the side of his bed. A careful search under 
the floor of the building finally disclosed the watch with other accu- 
mulations of building material where a woodrat had established 
its residence. As woodr^lg are inveterate builders, always gather- 
ing bhilding material of a size convenient for carrying, the habit 
of dropping whatever they are carrying and taking any other object 
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that scorns better suited to their purpose has given them the name 
of ‘Hrade rat.” Many stories arc told of their exchanging sticks 
for pipes, jackknives, or otiicr articles that they may prefer but 
that do not always satisfy the other party to the trade. The same 
collecting habit has also given them the name of pack rat ” and 
perhaps also of woodrat, for a large part of their building material 
is of sticks, chips, and bark, and many of their houses have a very 
woody appearance. 

To one familiar with their habits their presence in a cliff or rock 
slide can usually be detected even* at a distance by the white streaks 
on the points and edges of the cliffs near the dens. These have some- 
times caused geologists much perplexity, but they are merely the 

age-long accumulations of 
calcareous matter from the 
urine of the woodrats. In 
some places the cliffs are 
heavily streaked with 
white, as though the little 
pinnacles were touched up 
with a paint brush, and 
often the white stony crust 
is 2 or 3 millimeters tliick. 

While devoted to their 
homes, some of the wood- 
rats are evidently pos- 
sessed with a desire to 
wander, for occasionally 
one will appear in some 
camp or cabin far from 
the rocks, and invariably 
take up his abode. Even 
the ranger cabins, which arc occupied a part of the tinfe by 
their rightful owners, are often also occupied by the wood- 
rats. At the cabin on the west side of Waterton Lake the animals 
had built nests and stick piles in the storage room but evidently had 
been caught or driven away by the ranger. In another abandoned 
cabin at the upper end of Waterton Lake they had two beautiful 
nests of chewed-up tow from a gunny sack, one on the floor in the 
corner and the other on an old bed. The door had been left open 
4 inches, where it stuck tight, and in order to close it as much 
M fpossible they had piled sticks and chips in the opening. On the 
old bunk in the corner of the cabin a bushel or more of green leaves 
and stems of plants had been piled up and had become dry and 
green like good fresh hay. Among theiiin recognized thimbleberry, 
mountain ash, meadow rue, Actaea^ and other familiar plants which 
grew about the cabin. The open spaces between the double roofs of 



Fia. 8. — Woodrat In his nest of moss and llcbons 
in a cabin at tho mouth of Quartz Crock. IIo 
had been killed by some passer-by and left on 
the floor, and was put In his own nest and photo- 
graphed In as natural a pose as possible, but 
without the animated expression of life. 
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the cabin also were stuffed full of similar W’eed-hay for winter use. 
In many places the accumulation of winter hay is almost as extensive 
as that provided by conies, and in one place near Granite Park I 
found where the woodrats and conies had evidently been using the 
same stack of hay through the winter. At Lake McDonald, where 
there are many summer cabins, the woodrats often take possession of 
those unoccupied during the winter and hold high revelry until the 
owners return. In one cabin on the edge of the lake were bushels 


of leaves and branches brought 
in for winter food and a pile of 
chips and sticks in the open 
doorway between the two rooms 
suggested an attempt to barri- 
cade the smaller room, of which 
they had taken possession. On a 
high shelf in the comer a large 
bowl-like nest had been built of 
the soft brown fibers of cedar 
bark, moss, and lichens, and well 
lined with bits of cotton from 
the inside of an old cotton com- 
forter which had been left in the 
cabin. The nest was as well 
built as those of many birds, and 
somewhat in the form of the 
robin’s nest, only a little larger 
and of much softer material. It 
was just large enough for one 
good-sized occupant to lie curled 
up below its rim, and I know of 
no prettier animal picture than 
that presented by the big ears 
and bright eyes of a woodrat 
peering over the top of one of 
these nests. 



In some cases poisoned grain or a few rat traps are left in a cabin 
that is to be unoccupied during the winter to prevent any possible 
mischief from the woodrats, but generally bedding, food, and such 
things as they arc likely to misappropriate are suspended from the 
ceiling by wires or kept in tin-lined cupboards or boxes. If a gunny 
sack is left for them to build a nest of, and a box with a hole in it for 
them to use as the foundation for their building operations, they 
are not likely to do mii^)^ damage. 

They have a slight musky odor which seems to come from a large 
gland in the skin of the belly, but when properly dressed and cooked 
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the flesh is as delicate and delicious as that of (j[iiail or any other game 
animal, and the woodsman who knows the habits of wild animals can 
usually carry a trap in his po(;ket and live comfortably on woodrats 
and other small game, including ground scjuirrcls and pocket gophers. 

Fokest White-footed MpusE: Peromyacua maniculatiia artemiaim 
(Rhoads). — ^These little white- footed or woods mice may be known 
by their largo thin ears, long slender tails, pure white feet and 
lowerparts, and buffy-gray or bluish-gray upperparts. While tiny 
animals themselves, they are slightly larger than the Plains species 
{P. m. oayoodi ) , and have relatively larger ears and longer tails. An 
adult female from McDermott Lake measured, in millimeters: Total 
length, 191; tail, 95; hind foot, 22. 

These are probably the most abundant mammals of Glacier Park, 
although they are rarely seen and their presence is often unknown. 
They occupy the whole timbered area, of the park from the valley 
bottoms up to timberline and in some cases even above, among the 
rocks of the open slopes. Few animals have the ability to adapt 
themselves to a wider range of climate and general environment. 
Through the woods they live in hollow trees or logs, among the 
broken rocks at the base of cliffs, in the little caves and caverns of 
the cliffs, or in underground burrows which they make for them- 
selves or appropriate from other animals. An abandoned pocket- 
gopher burrow will often provide homes for a dozen of them, while 
vacant dens of ground squirrels, chipmunks, or other mice arc ap- 
propriated, and even camps, cabins, chalets, and hotels arc taken 
possession of in a way that is sometimes only amusing, but at others 
annoying. All they ask is a safe and well-sheltei’cd corner or cavity 
for their nest and family, soft material from which to make their 
nests, and plenty of almost any kind of food. In helping themselves 
to these necessities they sometimes infringe upon the property rights 
of others and fall into more or less disfavor. Generally, however, 
their presence in the park is not seriously detrimental and they fur- 
nish much interest and amusement, especially in buildings to which 
they come at night to scamper about the floors in search of stray 
crumbs and scattered bits of food. 

They are strictly nocturnal in habits and do not become active 
until about the time the lights are turned on. Artificial light seems 
not to trouble them, however, and they often go scampering through 
camp and occasionally may be seen playing about the corners of the 
main hotel corridors or running from one place of concealment to 
another over the floors, much to the amusement of the guests, and 
especially of the children. I caught a number of them in my hands 
and kept some in captivity for several ^ys to study their habits 
more closely. Generally they were nervous and timid when cap- 
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tiired, but they soon became quiet and gentle. They would some- 
times try to nip my fingers, but when proper onre was taken tliey 
would let me take them in my hands, and would make little elFort 
to escape. 

They are prolific breeders, and the four to eight young in a litter 
are brought forth in the warm soft nests in dry and secluded cavities 
underground, among rocks, hollow trees or logs, in boxes or crevices, 
or in corners of buildings. They quickly mature and are soon run- 
ning about in the blue-gray coats which are worn through most of the 
first year. Several litters are raised each season, and the increase 
is so rajiid that any safe retreat like a vacant building is soon ovei*- 
run by them. Outdoors the little owls, weasels, coyotes, and foxes 
pick them up so rapidly that their abundance is well checked, and 
when the breeding season is over their numbers steadily decrease 
until the next spring. 

They do not hibernate or become noticeably fat, but during the 
autumn they store up considerable quantities of seeds, grain, and 
nutlets for winter use. Buried under the deep snows of winter 
they live safely and in comparative comfort and luxury next to the 
ground in the tunnels which they make under the snow. They 
also come to the surface and run over the soft snow, and lines of 
delicate tracks may be traced in winter from one log to another, from 
tree to tree, or from rock pile to clitF, and tlius some clue to their 
winter habits is obtained. They climb trees readily and often oc- 
cupy hollow trunks or even old woodpecker holes in stumps and trees. 

Mountain Lemmino Mouse: Plieniicomys oropMlus Mcrriain. — 
These rare little lemming mice somewhat resemble the meadow mice, 
but differ radically from them in having molar teeth with well- 
developed. roots and different type of enamel pattern. In external 
characters they may be distinguished by their small size, light gray 
color, ind by the tail, which is slender and docs not noticeably taper. 
An adult male collected on the Swiftcurrent Kiver below M(?Dermott 
Lake measured, in millimeters: Total length, 122; tail, 30; hind foot, 
18. Their measurements serve to distinguish them from almost any 
of the other little rodents except the red-backed mouse, from whicli 
they differ strikingly in color. 

In the spring of 1895 Howell and I colle(!ted a dozen specimens 
of these little mice at St. Mary Lake, one at Midvale, and one at 
Summit; in August, 1917, I caught one in the open valley just 
below McDermott Lake; and in April, 1918, 1 found one dead in the 
trail near Kintla Lake. These records would indicate that lemming 
mice are unusually commqn in the Glacier Park region, and may 
be found anywhere along me lower slopes of the park or in the 
open Hudsonian Zone area near timberline. Most of the specimens 
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taken were from lower altitudes, but usually the zonal range of the 
species is considered more Hudsonian than Canadian. They are 
mountain dwellers of wide distribution over the Socky Mountain 
region from northern New Mexico to British Columbia, but over 
much of this area they are so scattered and so rarely found that 
they are generally considered rare. 

In habits as well as appearance they are obscuro and inconspicuous. 
They live in burrows in the grassy parks and make tiny runways 
under the fallen gray grass from one burrow to another and out 
to' their feeding grounds, but so well concealed are both their bur- 
rows and their runways that the animals would rarely be seen, even 
if they were not largely nocturnal. The field collector with a line 
of mouse traps in all kinds of situations occasionally gets one by 
accident and discovers where they are living, and then by continued 
trapping in the vicinity can usually secure other specimens. In 
the grassy openings along the south side of St. Mary Lake they 
were found in unusual numbers. By parting the old fallen grass 
their mnways and burrows could be detected over the surface of 
the ground, and a little clue to their habits was obtained from the 
specimens collected, the nature of their homes and the varieties of 
plants which they had cut for food. Tlie fragments of grass and 
other green plants were found along the runways and in places had 
l)een drawn into the burrows to be eaten at leisure. The stomachs 
of the mice collected contained mainly green vegetation. The bur- 
rows and runways were more or less gi’ouped, indicating colonies 
or family residences. The nests and homes appear to be entirely 
underground, and the females .taken for specimens in May and June 
usually contained four to six embryos. Later in the season young 
of all ages are found, and it is probable tliat several litters are 
raised during the summer. 

Bed-backed Mouse : Evotomys gapperi galei Merriam. — Thede little 
furry, short-tailed, short-eared, red-backed mice may always be rec- 
ognized by their bright hazel or chestnut-broWn backs and buffy gray 
sides and lowerparts. They live mainly in the woods and are com- 
mon througlmiit the timbered area of the park. Specimens have been 
(‘ollectcd at St. Mary T^ike, McDermott Lake, Waterton Lake valley, 
Piegan Pass, Summit Station, and Java. They are generally found un- 
der old logs in the woods, but also where there is any protecting cover — 
as creek banks, loose rocks, brush, or dense growth of vegetation. 
They burrow in the mellow ground or run in natural cavities where 
they have their nests and homes and from which they forage out 
over their feeding grounds. In places where they are common little 
runways are found, but in general, the flmmals are more on the open 
ground where they scamper from place to place without the neces- 
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sity of roads. They clamber over logs and even climb trees, but 
generally keep under cover as much as possible to avoid their enemies. 
While mainly nocturnal they are often caught in traps in the woods 
during the daytime and especially toward evening, when they seem 
to be most active. Their foml consists chiefly of green grass and a 
great variety of small plants and seeds. Their stomachs usually con- 
tain a combination of green-plant tissue and the white starchy part 
of seeds, but they are always eager for rolled oats or any kind of 
grain that is offered as trap bait. They seem, however, not to be 
inquisitive and rarely get into camp supplies or do any mischief 
except where provisions are left on the ground unprotected. In fact, 
their presence is rarely discovered by the camper or even by the ex- 
perienced woodsman and fur trapper who spend much time in their 
habitat. A few traps, set in proper locations, will soon reveal the 
presence of the mice, and a tin can at the bottom of a hole in the 
ground will often be found occupied by some that have tumbled in 
during the night. 

Four to six embryos in females taken for specimens indicate 
the size of their families; but little is known of their actual breeding 
habits other than what is learned from an occasional nest of hairless 
young found under an old log, board, or other protecting cover. 
Much remains to be learned of the habits of such obscure small mam- 
mals by those who have time and patience to make careful studies of 
them on their home grounds. 

Larg£-];X)OTED SIeadow Mouse: Microtus richeurdHoni macropus 
(Merriam). — ^The largest of all the meadow mice, often measuring 8 
to 10 inches in total length, are common along the streams and in the 
meadows and wet places throughout the Canadian and Hudsonian 
Zones of the park. They are semiaciuatic in habits and are rarely 
found far from water. In many places their large trails and runways 
extend through the shallow water of the marshes or lead into the 
edges of small streams or ponds and reappear on the opposite sides. 
Often along the creek banks one will be seen to jump into the water 
and swim across the stream deep below the surface. Their dense fur 
and large hind feet are well adapted to a partially aquatic life, even 
in the cold streams up to the snow banks. Their burrows often 
honeycomb the creek banks, and their summer nests, in which the 
young are raised, are found in cavities to which these burrows lead. 
In winter some of their big grassy nests are placed on the ground 
under the deep cover of soft snow, and as the snow disappears in 
spring their runways show a network of tunnels over the surface. 

Grass and sedges forn\the principal part of their food in both 
winter, and summer. In waiter they are gathered from the surface 
of the ground under snow, and in summer the tender shoots are cut 
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along the edges of the streams and along the trails in the marshes. 
In places the surface of little pools will be found strewn with grass 
blades, where the mice have been eating their meals on the margins 
in exactly the manner of muskrats. Green vegetation constitutes 
practically their entire food for the whole year, and seems always 
to be easily obtained. The mice do not become fat or show any signs 
of hibernation, and it is probable that in winter their life is just as 
comfortable as in summer and fraught with less dangers. 

Rockt Mottntain Meadow Mouse : Mu^ot%us mordaat mordaas (Mer- 
riam). — Specimens of these middle-sized, long-tailed meadow mice 
have been taken at St. Mary Lake, McDamott Lake, Belly River, 
Summit Station, Java, Belton, and Indian Creek. They are the most 
abundant and generally distributed meadow mice of the park, from 
the lowest levels to timberline. Generally they are most abundant 
along the banks of streams, in meadows, and about springs, but often 
they are found on the open mountain-sides under grassy cover or the 
drooping leaves of bear grass. Their medium-sized burrows and run- 
ways are easily found by examining the surface of the ground in 
almost any meadow or grassy situation, and specimens are readily 
secured by setting out-of -sight mouse traps across the runways and 
baiting them with a little rolled oats. They are less aquatic and less 
adapted to life in the water than the big-footed meadow mice, but are 
good swimmers and do not hesitate to jump into a creek or river and 
swim across if frightened or if they wish to visit the other shore. 
Their thick gray fur is ample protection against both wet and cold, 
and they often live and seek their food in places that are damp and 
chilly. 

Their food consists mainly of green vegetation, of which grass 
stems and seeds form the greater part. Along their runways little 
heaps of grass stems cut into lengths of 1 or 2 inches may be found 
where the mice have brought down the seeds and blades withid reach 
by simply cutting the stems in sections, and drawing them down each 
time until the tops were obtained. The contents of their stomachs 
usually show nothing but the finely pulverized tissue of green vege- 
tation. Heeds or grains, however, are very acceptable and readily 
taken when oflfered as trap bait. The mice never c<xne into houses 
and camps, so that their pre^ce in the park can do no harm other 
than to the grass which they consume in the meadows. 

The four to six young are born in warm, soft gras^ nests in the 
summer burrows and apparently several litters are raised daring a 
Season. They have need to multiply rapidly as their enemies are 
numerous. Hawks and owls, ravens ai^ jays, and weasels, foxes, 
cats, and coyotes, are always snapping tli^ up as they appear on the 
surface of the ground. In winter, tmder the cover of deep snow, th^ 
are far safer. When the first soft snows fall they plow little tunnels 
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over the surface of the ground, and these become hardened and 
throughout the winter are avenues of travel and food supply as long 
as the snow lasts. Many winter nests are built on the surface of the 
ground and occupied until the snow disappears, when the occupants 
are again forced to their undergrotmd dwellings for protection. The 
fiiri'y coats of these mira become dense and a beautiful light gray 
during the winter, but the animals do not become fat or show any 
signs of hibernation. In summer the heavy winter coats are changed 
for a much thinner and harsher coat of a darker gray color that 
blonds well with the shadows of the half-concealed runways. 

Drummond Meadow Mouse: Microtus drmnmmdi (Audubon and 
^chman) . — ^These little dark brownish-gray meadow mice with mod- 
erately short tapering tails are common in the open country about 
St. Mary Lake, along Swiftcurrent Creek, between Sherburne and 
McDemott Lakes, at Summit, and on the Big Prairie in the Moilh 
Fork of the Flathead Valley, where specimens have been taken, 
but they undoubtedly have a much more general range- over the 
park in suitable localities. They live in meadows and other grassy 
places generally, but are sometimes found in wet marshes- and 
along the margins of streams and lakes. They are not usually found 
in the timber, except as they follow meadows or open strips of coun- 
try. In general habits they are more like the eastern meadow mouse, 
to which they are related, and their runways and burrows may gen- 
erally be found under the tall grass and dense vegetation of the mon> 
fertile areas. Any naturalist should be able tU go to a favorable look- 
ing meadow or gras^ slope and by parting the fallen grass, find the 
little roadways and burrows of these mice, bub these are rarely seen 
by the person without the naturalist’s training, unless by the farmer 
in giithering his hay or grain. Out on the prairies, the mice quickly 
gather under the haycocks or the shocks of grain, and when these 
are removed to the stack they are seen scampering in all directions. 
While with other rodents they help to lay a heavy tribute on th?. 
agricultural products of much of the country, here in the park they 
are' practically harmless and are too obscure and unnoticed to form 
oven an interesting feature of the animal life. 

Bockt Mountain Muskrat : Fiber eibetMem oeoyoonenm Lord. — 
A few muskrats are found in most of the lakes and along the quieter 
streams of Glacier Park, but nowhere have I found them so numerous 
as they are out on the Plains and in the low country. A few- tracks 
were seen around the edges of McDermott and Josephine Lakes and 
along the river above Upper Waterton Lake, and in 1895 1 trapped a 
specimen in a beaver pond^^^ Summit Station. Don Stevenson re- 
'ports a ^family of 11 cream-^ored albinos, which he once trapped in 
Swiftcurrent Lain. Their signs were seen along the Swiftcurrent. 
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Creek at Sherburne Lake and above, and a muskrat was seen swim- 
ming in a beaver pond on Appekunny Creek. Apparently they arc 
not sufficiently numerous to form an important part of the fur catch 
of the region, but there are enough for tourists occasionally to get 
a sight of one swimming in a lake or stream or quietly sitting up 
in a brown furry ball on a log or stone at the edge of the water, 
munching his breakfast or supper. In the marsh and slough coun- 
try of the Plains muskrats build numerous houses of .mud, roots, and 
plant stems, but here in the park they live mainly in the banks of 
streams and lakes. Their burrows enter from below the surface of 
the water and lead back to cavities in the banks a little above the 
water level, but usually without any openings to the surface of tK}; 
ground. In these well-protected bank dens they spend the winter 
in comparative comfort, and in summer raise their families of young 
until they, too, are old enough to dive through the waterway and 
swim out into the light of day on the surface of the lake. The usual 
number of young produced at a time seems to be from four to eight. 
An old female taken for a specimen in a beaver pond near Summit 
Station on June 18, 1895, contained 13 large embryos, evidently an 
unusual number for one litter. She had the usual number of 8 mam- 
mae. She was a very large individual, weighing 3 pounds, and 
evidently in the prime of life. The* young when first born are naked 
and helpless, but develop rapidly and are soon well furred little 
muskrats, paddling about in the water and diving with great skill. 

Muskrats furnish one of the cheaper furs, not from a lack of 
beauty or softness, but because the animals are so abundant and 
widely distributed that vast numbers are trapped each year. Com- 
pared Avith many of the more expensive skins they are equally at- 
tractive and give better service, warmth, and wear. 

Family CASTORID^: Beaven. • 

Bravkr: Castor canadensis canadensis Kiihl. — ^Beavers are irregu- 
larly distributed over the park, but are fairly common in some sec- 
tions. Their houses, dams, and ponds are conspicuous along side- 
streams in the S'wiftcnrrent Valley above Sherburne Lake, and old 
houses and dams could be seen far out into the shallow edge of the 
lake that was being flooded by the reclamation project in 1917. 
There were also beaver cuttings around the edges' of McDermott, 
Josephine, Grinnell, Swiftcurrent, Upper St. Mary, Waterton, 
Kintla, and McDonald Lakes, and many of the streams above the 
lakes in the park. In Ounsight Lake, which lies near timberline, 
beaver cuttings were noticed along the at both ends, and several 
beavers were watched as they gatheredthdr food and ate it on the 
beach or on low rocks out in the water. A few tracks and cuttings 
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were found along the edges of Elizabeth, Crossley, and (Jlenn Lakes 
in tile Belly liiver valley, and the banks of Belly Kiver were in many 
places, where beavers were inhabiting the bank dens, conspicuously 
marked near the deep water by large beaver houses or by asi)eiis that 
had been freshly cut and were to be dragged into the river for food 
or building material. Many of the small side streams along this 
valley had been dammed up by the animals for ponds as good 
building sites for their houses. 

On Belly River near the park line a huge old beaver came out one 
evening near our camp and worked for a half hour before the dark- 
ness closed in and hid him from view. He would go to the shore 
11^ cut willow branches and carry them to some shallow beach 
>J^ere he could sit in the water and trim the leaves and bark from 
the branches for his supper. He would then swim to another jdace, 
often with loud splashes of his tail, and gather more willows. Again 
he would come out on the grassy bank and graze like a cow for some 
lime in the meadow, and in many places I found whei*c the gi*ass had 
been thus eaten down all along the shores until it was as closely 
cropped as if by horses or cattle. On a sleep bank high above the 
river this beaver had been cutting aspen trees the previous night and 
dragging the logs down the steep slope into deep water where they 
could bo floated around the bend to his house or sunk to the bottom 
of the river for winter food. No dam crossed the river at this point, 
but the water was deep and permanent, and a large beaver house had 
been built on the bank. The house was not surrounded by water as 
those in beaver ponds usually are, but the burrow’s entered from 
deep under the bank and came up to the nest cavity inside. The 
thick w^alls of the house, built of sticks laid at all angles and fii'inly 
j)lastcrcd with mud, afforded ample protection from all enemies 
except man, and even man armed w’ith ax and spade has hai’d w oi’k 
to dig through such walls. During the winter when heavy ice covers 
the water and the beaver houses arc frozen solid the animals are 
especially safe and comfortable and enjoy the even temperature to 
which they are adapted. They have usually stored up ample food 
for the winter’s supply in the bark of trees cut and sunk to the 
bottom of the ponds, but the myriads of tender roots which penetraio 
the banks of streams and are always accessible from under water 
apparently form a large part of their food in winter as well as in 
summer. 

As their destruction of timber for building and food purposes is 
limited almost entirely to small cottonw^oods, aspens, and w’illows of 
no particular value, the ^flaim that they are doing damage to the 
forest is generally wdthon^f^undation, while their dams and ponds 
are often a great benefit to the country in storing water, providing 
61140 *— 18 — 6 
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fish-breeding ponds, and affording one of the interesting features of 
animal life in the park. 

While it is possible even now for the tourist to find beavers that 
can be observed at work, their study would be far more interesting 
with ten times greater numbers of the animals, and the country would 
be generally benefited by the surplus that would stock surrounding 
areas. 

The beautiful dense furry coats of the beavers, which adapt them 
to their peculiar mode of life, have put a price on their backs that 
has almost proved their destruction. In spite of well-framed laws 
imposing severe penalties for trapping or killing the animals, the 
temptation for trappers to sneak in and get as many skins ns possihl\^‘ 
is often too great to be resisted. In spite of every precaution manj^ 



Fig. 10. — Cottonwood tree, 46 Inches across stump, cut down hy beavers near mouth 
of Camas Creek. Photographed April 14, 1918, several years after it had fallen. 

beavers are trapped each year and their numbers are kept down to a 
very slight increase, if not to a dead level of meager existence. 

Family ERETHIZONTID^: Porcupines. 

Yellow - HATRED Porcupine: Erethizon epixanthum epixanthm 
Brandt. — ^Porcupines are sufficiently common in the park to be 
often seen by the visiting tourists. At Granite Park one usually 
came around the chalet every day and did not seem to mind bein^ 
shut up occasionally in the woodshed where he could be release^ 
after the tourists had arrived over the paf j at noon and be watched^ 
by a large number of people as he shuffied down the trail aiid over 
the big snow bank to the rocks beyond. Several years ago while this 
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4;halet was being built porcupines were numerous and troublesome 
aboiv^he construction camp. Their principal mischief consisted in 
cutting the tent ropes at night so that the tents would often fall over 
before morning. They also did some damage to the camp provisions, 
being especially keen in their search for bacon and salt pork. The 
cook finally vowed vengeance- on all porcupines and, armed with a 
stout club', is said to have slain 150 of them at night about the camp 
before their raids ceased to be troublesome. This was evidently at 
the crest of their wave of abundance, as it is well known that they 
increase slowly until in many places they become numerous and then 
decrease for a term of years until they are again scarce. 

^^^^uring the summer of 1917 .porcupines were moderately common 
"^^roughout the park and were occasionally seen along the tra,ils or 
about the camps and chalets. Their little flat-footed, oval, rough- 
soled, toed-in tracks arc often seen in the dust along the trails which 
they sometimes follow for miles at night, and occasionally one of the 
animals is overtaken as it shuffles slowly along on its short legs. M. I. 
Berger was fortunate enough to meet one when the light was strong 
enough for a good photograph. Their presence is more often noticed, 
how’ever, by the patches of raw wood on the pine trees from which 
they have gnawed the bark for food, and one needs only to ride 
through the forest to learn how common porcupines are in any section, 
or examine the scars to tell in what year they were most numerous. 

In almost every camp and abandoned cabin in the park one 
may see where the animals have gnawed the floors or doors, boxes, 
tables, or any wood that has bccomei impregnated with salt or 
grease or a flavor of camp food. Boxes in which camp supplies have 
been kept are usually almost devoui'ed; sometimes only a few boards 
are left that have not been chewed up by the porcupines. The boards 
of an old floor are sometimes gnawed through, and the table if left 
in a gjreasy and soiled condition is likely to be entirely eaten up. 
Marks of the big chisel-like incisors of porcupines show on the boards 
and in wood that has been gnawed, and their large oval sawdust pel- 
lets are generally found scattered around the floor of an old camp. 
At some of the camps the quills and bones of animals 'previously 
killed by campers are found, but unless the animals are so numerous 
as to be really troublesome they are usually not disturbed. 

At the lower end of Glenn Lake I came across a camping party 
from the farming country below, spending a week in the beautiful 
valley, and the man finding that 1 was interested in the animal life, 
showed me a very large porcupine which he had that morning killed 
at camp. It proved to be a handsome old male with a rich coat of 
long yellow hairs and a ak>i^ armor of quills bedded in the black 
fur underneath. Several men who lifted it estimated its weight at 
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40 to 50 pounds, Jind I think they were not far from correct. M> 
own estimate was 35 i)ounds as the lowest possible limit, but ve had 
no scales or any convenient means of accurate determination of the 
wei^^ht. Il Avas unusually large, however, and showed some intwest- 
ing features. Although a male the four abdominal mammaj were 
almost as conspicuous and Avell developed as in the females and Avere 
arranged as usual in a large quadrangle in the middle of a very largo 
abdomen. The man apologized for killing the porcupine, whi(!h he 
had driven aAvay from the camp scAcral times on two succcssiA^e 
eATiiings, but it insisted on returning and had climbed into his Avagon 
and eaten pieces out of his harness, bridles, and halters until he Avas 
afraid there Avould be no harness with Avhich to return to the raftt^* 
To ])rotect his proiierty he had finally taken an ax and smashed tfr- 
skull of Mr. Porcupine so badly that there Avas not enough left to 
make a good specimen. 

Fortunately dogs are not alloAAed in the ])ark, so the principal 
objection to porcnjiines, the unpleasant misunderstanding betAveen 
rodents and canines, is avoided. Apparently the Avild carnivores that 
luiA-o had a longer acijuaintance Avilh them have a better understand- 
ing of the nature of their defense and do not often get into trojublo. 

The erroneous impression that porcupines can tbroAV their quills 
is surjirisingly common among those unacquainted Avith animals, 
and often the first (luestion asked is hoAV far can they throw their 
quills and make them, stick. The tradition is perhaps an important 
protection for the uninitiated, for the porcupine is not a safe animal 
to play Avith unless the mode- of defense is understood. The power- 
ful muscular tail is heavily armed above and on the sides with quills 
set at all angles, and an upward or sidewise blow from this tail Avill 
drive tJie quills deeply through clothing or shoe leather Avith very 
painful results. The- porcupine’s method of defense is to keep its 
back to the enemy, Avith quills erect all over the body and with quick, 
powei’ful strokes of the tail to inflict as much injury as possible. 
AVith its short legs an etfoil to escape is useless and rarely attempted. 
When approached at close quarters porcupines will often climb a tree 
if one is convenient and take refuge among its branches or sit on the 
side of the trunk, resting Avood pecker like on the stiff, bristly coat of 
the under surface of the tail, Avhich is held pressed against the bark. 

In summer the ])rincipal fiKxl of the porcupines is green A-egeta- 
tion, of which they eat practically everything that comes their Avay, 
until their enormous stomachs are filled. In Avinter their principal 
food is the inner bark of pine trees. Occasionally the Douglas and 
Engelmann s])ruces also are gnaAved, but. their favorite food trees 
seem to be the lodgepole, limber, and/i('hite-barked pines. Large 
patches of bark are gnaAved from these trees, sometimes at the sur- 
face of the snoAv anyAvhere from 1 to 6 feet from the ground, or on 
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PLATE XIV. 



JMiotu. by Mr. anil .uks. ;ii. J. lierKer. 


FIG. 1. -YELLOW-HAIRED PORCUPINE RETREATING DOWN A FOREST TRAIL 
IN GLACIER PARK. 



l*hoto. by Mr. and Mrs. M. I. BergiL imm 

FIG. 2.-A PORCUPINE MET O^T.HE TRAIL NEAR SUN CAMP, PAUSING TO MAKE 


SURE IF RETREAT IS NECESSARY. 
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^1^ sides of the trunk up among the branches Avhere some limb has 
se?N^ as a rest while the animals were getting their breakfasts of 
bark, (ff even on tlie branchless trunk of a tree where while feeding 
they have^rested in perfect comfort on the bristles of their tails. 
Usually a patch of bark the size of a hat seems to have served as a 
meal, but in many cases several meals have been made from the same 
part of the tree and occasionally the bark is removed clear around 
the trunk in a broad band that completely girdles and kills it. In 
other cases some of the branches arc thus peeled and killed or the 
top of the tree may be girdled and the future shape of the tree en- 
tirely changed. When abundant, i)orcupiiies often do considerable 
•fifamage to the forest, but in ordinary numbers this injury is not very 
^Vrious. When they become very numerous they should undoubtedly 
be destroyed, but in their present abundance they merely add a fea- 
ture of interest for many of those visiting the park. 

The theory that porcupines should never be killed, as they might 
furnish food to some one who was lost in the woods, has very little 
value as a practical precaution. Generally anyone who will get lost 
in the woods would not know enough to kill and skin and cook a 
porcupine if the opportunity were oft*ered, and it might be several 
days befoi’e one could be found. Poi’cupines are fairly good eating, 
however, and the Indian method of cooking them is very simple 
and could be adopted by anyone capable of wielding a club and build- 
ing a fire. Without any preparation whatever the porcupines should 
be buried in coals, or placed on a fire and more fire built on top of 
them, and left to roast for 20 minutes or a half hour. When prop- 
erly cooked they should be drawn from the fire and the shell of 
burned quills and skin broken off the outside, when the meat will be 
found white and tender and well cooked underneath. One would not 
have to be starving to enjoy such a feast, but the meat is apt to have 
a fIj|.vor of the pine bark, and while thoroughly wholesome and nu- 
tritious the fiesh of an old porcupine is not an epicurean dish. 

Family ZAPODID^: Jumping Mice. 

Rocky Mountain Jumping Mouse: Zajyus princepn prmceps 
Allen.— flumping mice are graceful, slender little animals with very 
long tails and long hind legs and feet. They are kangaroolike in build 
and form, with tiny hands that arc rarely used for aid in traveling. 
Their slender tails are much longer than the head and body, and their 
rich buffy sides, dark buffy gray backs, white bellies, and poiatod ears 
combine to make an ammal of unusual beauty. They are common in 
t)i^ park region and omn are the principal animals caught in a line 
: of mouse traps. They live mainly in the meadows and open gravy 
slopes, where there is ample cover of grass, plants, and bushes for 
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their protection. They do not nnike runways, and their presence ig ' 
rarely detected unless they are occasionally seen when disturjjji^f^in 
the daytime bounding away from one’s feet in long leaps through 
the grass. Their summer nests are usually placed on the oiirface of 
the ground and are well concealed by sheltering vegetation. These 
are neat little balls of grass with a hole in one and sometimes in two 
sides to serve as doorways. As one steps near a nest the mouse 
usually bounds out and gives two or three long leaps and then stops to 
wait for further developments. By noting the place where it stops 
and by creeping up cautiously one can almost invariably catch the 
mouse by clapping the hand down quickly over it. When thus cap- 
tured it docs not seem much alarmed, and when held gently in tTiv>; 
hands for a little time becomes quiet and may be examined at leisured 
The mice rarely offer to bite and seem mueh more gentle in disposi- 
tion than most species. If suspended by the tip of the tail one will 

almost invariably curl up 
until it can reach the base 
of the tail with its hand ; 
and then, like a sailor 
climbing a rope, come 
hand over hand up the tail 
to the fingers holding it. 
If shaken down it will 
repeat the operation again 
and again, much to the 
amusement of the onlook- 
ers and with no harm to 
Photo. by c.BiniMye. Biiiei Hi© Topclike tail. 

Fnj. 11. — JumplnR monRO. from ptaoto^rnph of a mi j i i* • 

captive individual at Floroncp, Mont. tuO 100(1 Ot jumping 

mice consists mainly of 
seeds of grasses and other small plants. To obtain the seed-biden 
lu^ads of tall grasses they reach up and cut off the stem and draw it 
down to the ground ; then, reiieating the operation, they cut off sec- 
tions and draw the stem down until the seeds are brought within 
reach. These arc eaten and other stems are cut and drawn down in 
the same manner until a good square meal is obtained. The sections 
of grass stems thus cut are usually threx*. or four inches long and can 
always be recognized as the work of this mouse, in distinction from 
those of iJjie other mice with shorter legs that can not reach so high 
a||d-|Hip^ucntly cut their grass stems into shorter sections.' L^e 
hcapJrdf these long grass sections scattered through the meadows mil 
often indicate the presence and abundance species and give the 
naturalist a clue to places where his traps will yield specimens.^*' 
The four to eight young are boni in the grass nests, and by early 
autumn have become almost full grown and are laying in a supply of 
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winter. Unlike most of our native mice they do not lay up 
stUma of food, but become excessively fat, and with the fii-st cold 
weatli^f autumn enter a long period of hibernation. Soft, warm 
winter are constructed in little cavities well under ground, and 
in these the mice curl up for iheir long winlor sleep. TJsually they 
are not found abroad after the fii-st killing frost in Septciubcr and 
are not again seen until the snow has disappeared in April or May. 
They are among the most harmless ami attractive of the great, variety 
of little animals to which the odious name of mouse has been unjustly 
given. They do not belong to the same family as any of the other 
so-called mice or small rodents of the region, and in some resiiects 
,iifow a closer relationship to porcupines than to any other animal of 
1 this country. 

Family GEOMYID^: Pocket Gophers. 

Saskatchewan Pocket Oopher: Thomomys faljwUleit talpouleft 
(Pichardson). — These plumbeous-gray pocket gophers belong to the 
Plains country and Jiiay generally be distingiiislied from the rusty 
brown form inhabiting the mountains by color, slightly larger size, 
and in the females by the 

six pairs of mammae in- ~~ I 

stead of four. I 

Specimens have been 
taken in the Swiftcurrent 
Valley between the Sher- 
burne and McDermott 
Lakes and on the Belly 
Kiver at the ranger sta- 
tion. In both these val- 
leys they are abundant in 
the 'open prairie-grass 

areas, but apparently they ' | 

do not go into the tim- rhoto.byN.u.Kont. 

hered or mountainous oart ^ pocket gopher of the kohuh Thtimomyn, 

oeieu oi mouniamous part pholoffiaphod from n (ini)tlve individual. 

of the park. Over the 

plains to the eastward they have a wide range through western ^Ion- 
tana and Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta. Among the prairie 
grasses their little mounds of fresh black earth arc conspicuous at 
intervalif along the lines of their underground tunnels, but the 
animals arc rarely if ever seen even by the inhabitants of the country. 
Practically their whole lives are spent underground, except when for 
a ^ minutes an openSg is made to the surface, the loose earth 
out, and a few plants quickly cut and stuffed into the capa- 
cious and fur-lined cheek pouches to be carried back into the burrows 
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and, after the doorway lias been securely packed full of earth, eatw^ 
at leisure. 

Loiija: front claws* and powerful muscles peculiarly fit tj^m for 
<Iiggin|u: and tunneling underground, and their burrows Extended 
day after day through the rich soil, a few inches to a foot below the 
surface, where the endless variety of roots and bulbs and under- 
ground vegetation encountered furnishes them ample food through- 
out the year. There is plenty of moisture in their food so that 
water is not necessary, and they rarely leave the burrows. Occa- 
sionally in spring males do leave in search of mates, but generally 
there is sufficient underground communication to make even this 
unnecessary. 

During most of the year there is but one pocket gopher to a set o>- 
burrows, and while their lives may seem like solitary confinement at 
hard labor, these rodents arc evidently as happy and contented as 
other and more sociable animals. Their houses are comfortable and 
without sudden changes of temperature. They have clean, sweet- 
smelling, fresh earth walls, which arc always being extended into 
new gi'oiind as the old burrows are abandoned. Roomy chambers are 
built along the tunnels, and the four to six young are brought forth 
and cared for in dry nest-chambers, while food is stored in other 
chambers excavated for the purpose. Their small eyes and ears are 
of minor importance in the dark underground galleries, but the sensi- 
tive nose and tip of tail guide them in their shuttlelike motions back- 
ward and forward through the tunnels, and apparently they travel 
with equal facility in either direction. As soon as the young arc old 
enough to make their own burrows and get their own food they strike 
off in new galleries, and soon each is launched on its independent 
career. When little more than half grown they usually leave their 
mother’s burrow and may not see another of their kind until the fol- 
lowing summer when the sex impulse urges them to search for mates. 

They arc sturdy fighters, and with large chisel-like incisors and 
powerful muscles they defend their homes against most enemies of 
their own size, except the weasel and the gopher snake, which quickly 
dispatch them when once an entrance is gained to their tunnels. 
Hawks, owls, bobcats, foxes, and coyotes snap them up occasionally 
when they arc throwing out earth from their burrows, but their 
main protection is in keeping well out of sight and thoroughly 
barricaded under ground. 

On farms they do a great deal of mischief in destroyirg i|rops. 
They are fond of potatoes, turnips, carrots, beets, onions, and "poe- 
tically all underground crops, and they/<it the roots fromcfniit 
trees and berry bushes, cut the growing grain and draw ir^bto 
their burrows to be eaten, and with their mounds of earth* coverr 
up the young grain, clover, and grass. While practically harm- 
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on the open range, they are naturally considered undesirable 
tetlwts in cultivated land, and their destruction is often necessary 
to sucB^sful agriculture. Fortunately, they are easily trapped and 
poisoii^Suid can be eliminated from the farming areas at slight 
expense of time and trouble. 

Pocket-gopher flesh is as good as that of rabbit or squirrel, and 
as the animals are ahva}^s Iiealthy and of exemplary food habits 
there is every reason for utilizing them as food. A cam]) cook who 
is also a good trapper can in many localities supply his party with 
an occasional feast of pocket-gopher stew at any time during the 
summer without violating the game laws. 

' Broavn Pocket Oopiier: TJifmormjH fmcm fusem Merriam. — 
These small buffy browm p(K?ket gophers are easily distinguished 
from the larger, grayer species of the Plains, and in adult females 
the mamnue are arranged in two posterior and two anterior pairs. 
They are the only pocket gophers inhabiting the higher i)arts of 
the park, where their range is by no means continuous or general. 
Specimens were collected on Big Prairie, in the North Fork of the 
Flathead Valley, in the garden back of (ilacier Park Hotel, at Simi- 
mit Station, and near the lower end of St. Mary Lake; and chai’ac- 
teristic mounds were seen in other places in the ])ai'k. In LSDo the 
mounds were found near tiniberline south of Bed Eagle Lake, and 
in 1917 on the pass between Chief Mountain and Cable Mountain 
in the open lludsonian Zone. As these pocket gophers do not inhabit 
the timbered areas, their range in this region is much more restricted 
than in the more open (country to the south and west. Little oi)en 
parks and dry meadows arc their favorite haunts whercvei* they can 
find an abundance of mellow soil in which to burrow and vegetation 
for food. Their hills and burrows are noticeably smaller than those 
of the larger species of the Plains, but otherwise- their habits are 
essehtially the same. The mounds often extend in irregular lines for 
long distances over the ground, and each shows some indication of the 
length of time that has elapsed since it was brought to the surface. 
Usually a few are of fresh loose black soil that has not been rained on, 
some are dotted over with a sprinkle of drops, and others Avashed 
smooth and rounded by one or mom heavy rains, while those of the 
early springtime are packed and hard, and grass is growing up 
through them. The winter activity of pocket gophers is shown in 
the loi^ snakelike molds on the surface of the ground Avhere the soil 
has bein pushed out under the snow and left in long snow tunnels. 
ThesQ* have frozen and then become packed and cemented until, 
asAe snow disappeaAk^from above, the hard forms have remained 
/fm^igh the summer. TTsually the mounds are 5 to 15 feet apart 
’ along the tumiels or often in groups as the tunnels run in circles 
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and tne mounds are close together. Deer and other animals oftw 
step on the soft ground over the tunnels and break through^H^mt 
the opening is jiromptly closed by the occupants. As tl^ older 
burrows become more broken up, however, they are grada^ally aban- 
doned and closed up back of the fresher tunnels which are always 
kept in good repair. 

In the hotel gardens at (ilacier Park seven or eight pocket gophers 
were reveling in the beds of onions, peas, beans, and potatoes. I 
caught two of these in the onion beds, from which most of the young 
onions had disappeared as far as (he pocket goi)her hills extended, 
and found their stomachs well filled with onions and their whole 
bodies strongly scented with them. Two others caught in a patch 
green peas had cut and dragged the (ilants into their burrows and**- 
eaten them — tops, i)eas, and all — so that along their lines of travel 
nothing but weeds remained. Their stomachs were full of pea vines, 
and (he characteristic, odor of the i)lants was very noticeable when 
the pocket gophers were being skinned. These four were taken one 
evening with two gopher traps, but as I was leaving- early in the 
morning I did not have time to get the remaining animals, and they 
probably spent the summer feasting on fresh young vegetables that 
were not intended for their use. An hour’s trapping would have 
removed all from the garden, and as othei*s slowly worked their way in 
from the surrounding grassland they could easily have been caught. 
With a long-bladed knife or flat stick it was a simple matter to 
follow down the closed tunnel where the soil had been thrown out 
iiiifil the open burrows were found 6 or 8 inches below the surface; 
then, by cleaning out the loose earth with my hand and slipping a 
gopher trap down into the burrow and half closing the opening thus 
made, it took but a few minutes to place the trap where it would 
catch and kill the animal when he came along. These animals were 
caught in the Macabee gopher trap, but several other kinds are almost 
as effective. 

Pocket gophers never become fat and do not hibernate, so- in winter 
their bun*ows merely run deeper below the frozen ground and the> 
still obtain ample food from the roots and underground vegetation. 
The passages are usually kept open to the surface of the ground, 
where the loose earth from the excavations is pushed out under the 
snow, and along these surface tunnels some food is obtained from 
green vegetation and the bai*k of trees and bushes. ^ 

While the home life of these animals forms an interestW sub- 
ject for close study, it is so difScult to observe them that fcv\.people 
take any special interest ip them or usuallji^ notice iiiore thaif.^ ^heir 
little earth mounds on the surface. Those who are raising cro^r^r 
gardens are the ones most likely to be interested in them, and thi^ 
from purely economic reasons. What little is known of their habits 
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^^liiefly* through trapping, either for specimens or to protect crops 
amS^jees, but the more difficult and more interesting task of ex- 
cavatH^their lengthy tunnels and making a thorough study of 
their hml^ and of the animals when captured alive remains to bo 
performed by some one with ample time and qualities of keen and 
accurate^ observation. Practically nothing is known of the- breeding 
habits and family relatlions of these animals, and few specimens of 
the very young have ever been seen even by naturalists. The number 
of embryos in females collected for specimens is usually four or 
five, and apparently but one litter is raised in a season. 

. ^ Order LAGOMORPH A : Rabbitlike Animals. 

Family OCHOTONID^: Conies. 

(Wy: OchotoiM jmn^^epH (Richardson). — The cony, ])ika, little 
chief hare, or calling hare, as variously designated in published re- 
ports, and McGinty rabbit, as sometimes called locally, is an odd little 
rabbitlike animal the size of one’s fist, w’ith short round ears, short 
legs, and no tail at all. The fur is a brownish gray color which 
blends perfectly wdth the rocks among which the animals live and 
renders them practically invisible except as they move or utter their 
little lamblike bleat. 

Conies are common throughout most of the beds of bi’oken slide 
rock, or talus, near timberline of the whole park region. In 1S95 I 
collected specimens on the high ridges southwest of Red Eagle Lake, 
and in 1917 found them in OunsightPass, near Blackfeet Glacier, in 
Piegan Pass, near Granite, l^irk, on the- side of Chief Mountain, on 
Kootenai Pass, and near Waterton Lake. Generally they were in 
the TTudsonian Zone and often at its extreme upper edge, where the 
last traces of depauperate trees are found; but where the slide rock 
extends far down the side of the mountain they follow it also, to lower 
levels, and at the north end of Waterton Lake they were common in 
•an extensive* talus slope at the low’cr edge- of the Canadian Zone only 
oO feet above the level of the lake. The prime requisite for their 
habitat is a mass of broken rocks under which they can take refuge 
and make their homes safe- from numerous enemies. Wherever ex- 
tensive rock slides are found the conies may be looked for. In Piegan 

M ed in the mass of bniken diorite, a little above where the 
the summit, and in Gunsight Pass their calls were heard 
IS of broken rock just south of the trail. On Kootenai 
were calliiv from the rocks close to the trail on the 
st of the twsummits* over which it leads. In Swiftcur- 
here are good rock slides just west of the summit, and 
while I did not hear any of the conies in them, remains of their last 
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winter’s haystacks and abundant si^s were seen not far away, tf 
the north of Granite Park. Just cast of the point where 
crosses the ridge west of Chief Mountain they were callin^loudly 
from the slide* rock along the side of the little meadow, a»d^as I dug 
some little wild onions for my lunch one watched me with evident 
interest and an oft-repeated ywm/p^ ywm/p. Apparently he could not 
make out what kind of animal I was nor why I should be digging 
grass in his meadow where all of the scanty hay was needed for his 
winter supply. 

During the short, bright summers of these high, altitudes conies 
are busy little people energetically gathering the grass and sedges 
and various, small plants and storing them for winter use under tfife. 
rocks, where they dry and become like well-cured hay. A gi*eat 
variety of plants are thus, collected and apparently nothing is re- 
jected that has green foliage or stems. As the cold weather draws 
near they redouble their energy, and the haystacks grow steadily 
until the lii*st permanent snows close in and bury both hay and hay- 
maker. As storm after storm sweeps over and the mountains are 
buried deeper and deeper under the winter blanket, the conies are well 
protected from both the severe weather and the attacks of numerous 
enemies. Deep under the rocks they can come and go for long dis- 
tances and undoubt(‘dly visit back and forth and perhaps exchange 
dainty selections of hay with their friends and neighbors. In June, 
when most of the big snow banks have melted over their rock piles, 
a few little sticks and dry stems and particles of the hay are all that 
remain, but the conies are out gathering the tender green plants as 
they come up from the newly warmed earth. Their long, furry, win- 
ter coats ai*o gradually exchanged for thinner and harsher summer 
wear, but otherwise they are the same timid, bright little animals of 
the previous* autumn and none the worse for being buried seven or 
eight months under the snow. 

The three or four young are born early in June, and by the middle 
of July are usually found running about over the rocks with their 
parents, and. by the middle of August are helping to store the next 
winter’s hay crop. As they scamper about over the rocks with their 
furry-soled feet, noiseless as the flight of an owl, they are rarely 
seen except by those who know their voice and something of their 
habits and the nature of their habitat. They are very timid, 
and at the first alarm dive like a flash out of sight an»ng the 
rocks, but if one secures a good position from which to waVrh and 
sits quietly for a few minutes they will reappear as noisele^ly as 
they disappeared and often sit and watch^e strange intruW at 
close range for many minutes. Occasionally they will open 
mouths and emit a squeaky yamp while they watch closely to see* * 
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effect it has on tlic intruder. Those at a distance often faikc np 
tn^e^ note, which seems to be a warning signal, and, with patience, 
one m«q|^fteif have them calling on all sides. Finally dedding that 
there ism^anger, they will rcsnine their work ami run back and 
forth from tlie meadows to the rock-sheltered haystacks with great 
wads of grass and flowering plants in their mouths or sit on the rock 
points to munch their midday meal of grass stems or other green 
plants. It is usually possible with patience and perseverance gradu- 
ally to win their confidence until they can be photographed at 6 or 
even 4 feet from the camera. They are such gentle little animals 
that it seems strange they have not been tamed and introduced as pets 
for children, but it is doubtful whether they would tlu*ive away from 
their native rock piles. 

Family LEPORID^: Rabbits and Hares. 

Snowsiiok llAimiT: Lepua hairdi ha* nil Hayden. — The large woods 
rabbits, pure white in winter and dark brownish gray with white 
feet in summer, are common throughout the whole timbered area of 
Glacier Park, mainly in the Canadian Zone. They are so protectively 
colored in both winter and summer as to be inconspicuous and not 
often seen, but their little trails through the bushes and their large 
flattened pellets of sawdust droppings may usually be found any- 
w’here in the woods. Occasionally one is seen in a trail or road early 
in the morning or evening or is frightened out of its form under a 
bush or log and goes bounding away with conspicuous flashes of the 
big white feet until at a little distance it suddenly stc»ps and sits 
down on the white feet, absolutely lost to view. More often one 
will sit quietly close to the trail or allow a person to pass near 
without making any move or sound. Even when they do run 
their softly padded feet make little sound and they generally escape 
without being noticed. Ne^ir the St. Mary Chalet at dusk one even- 
ing I saw one sitting in the trail at the edge of the woods. It had 
evidently found some salt or scattered grain which it was eagerly 
picking up from the ground, and by approaching slowly and talking 
softly to it, I was able to come within about 15 feet before it became 
alarmed. Unfortunately the light was too far gone for a photograph, 
but the rabbit ran only a few feet away and then stopped to wait until 
the coast was clear for a return to its feeding ground. Apparently 
it woulc^ot be difficult to bait them along some of the woods trails in 
order tl study them at close range. 

The/ood of these rabbits consists of green plants of a great variety, 
espgmlly the wild clovers and leguminous species, and in winter 
AffiSy bark and buds from twigs and bushes. As the snow gets 
(leeper it only raises them higher up to a new supply of choice buds 
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and bark, and few animals are better adapted to deep snow and 
rigorous winter climates than these densely furred and we^l-^hod 
snowshoe rabbits. The long coarse hairs of the feet spread i^d help 
carry them over the surface of even the soft snows, whiL*^ver well- 
packed or crusted snows they scamper with evident enjoyment and 
wonderful speed. 

Their mating time is early in spring, and the four to six young, 
bom in May or June, are soon big enough to pick tender green vege- 
tation as a part of their f<iod. When finst bora they are well- 
furred, perfect little rabbits with sharp incisor teeth and open 
eyes, and of such a soft, shadowy, woodsy color that it would seem 
they must defy the keenest eyes of owl or fox. About the time of 

the first snow’s in autumn the 
white hair begins to appear 
through their coats and they are 
at first grizzled and mottled, but 
later, as the wrhole world about 
them becomes pure white, they 
rapidly acquire the full white coat 
of winter. 

They do not become fat or hiber- 
nate, but seem always to be plump 
and healthy, and for food are 
among the most delicious of all 
the rabbits. Tlieir arch enemy, 
the Canada lynx, is also common 
throughout this region and prob- 
ably more than any other animal 
keeps their numbers down to a minimum. Hawks, owls, foxes, and 
coyotes occasionally prey upon them but often are unable to capture 
them, either by stealth or in a test of speed. 

Prairie Jack Rabbit: Lepua townsendi campamua Hollister. — 
These big white-tailed jack rabbits with gray summer and pure 
white winter coats are common over the Plains along the eastern side 
of the park and extend in open areas up to the edge of the timber. 
In the Museum of Comparative Zoology, at Cambridge, there is a 
specimen collected by Dr. Coues, August Ifi, 1874, and labeled Chief 
Mountain. This may have come from thiiiifi^ien country at the base 
of Chief Mountain or from the Belly Bivw valley, but as the park 
line cuts through the middle of the mountain there is some ^ubt as 
to whether it was collected in the park or outside. Rabbits al<» most 
likely to be seen along the stage road to St.’Mary, or from Sto^ary 
around to the Swiftcurrent Valley or in the open parks along, Beiiy 
River. 



Photo, by Nonnaa MoClfntook. lOifM 

Fiti. 13. — ^Northern white-tailed Jack- 
rabbit, photographed at Fort Ycllow- 
Btono In March, 1917. 
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Once seen, there can be no mistaking the species, for large size, 
long ^ars, and a big white puffy tail are conspicuous characters, to 
be rec(^^nized almost as far away as the white rump of the antelope. 
The anurnHs are strictly prairie dwellers and are generally seen as 
they bound out of their forms in the grass where they sit during most 
of the day. Their long leaps above the prairie gi-ass ai’c almost as 
startling as the white Hashes of the white tail deer in Hight, and their 
s])ced is perhaps exceeded only by that of the antelope and grey- 
hound. As game animals they afford good sport in shooting, and 
their meat is considered excellent. 

Their food in summer is mainly of grass and the leaves of tender 
prairie plants or any growing grain, clover, or alfalfa that may be 
found on farms, while in Avinter it is chiefly of twigs, bark, and buds. 
Ill farming solutions jack rabbits often do some mischief during the 
winter season in cutting off young fruit trees and bushes, but over 
most of their range they arc a harmless and valuable game animal. 

Order CARNIVORA: Flesh Eaters. 

Family FELID^: Cats. 

Mountain Lion : Felin hippolesfes ^fcrriarn. — The northern 
pumas, cougars, or mountain lions are still common on the west 
slope of the mountains in Glacier Park where the dense forest and 
abundance of deer offer them unusual advantages in safe cover and 
ample food supply. On the east slope they arc comparatively scarce, 
and I have only one definite record of tracks seen, one at Iceberg 
Lake in November, 1907, by Donald II. Stevenson. In many years’ 
residence in the park he found no other tracks on the east slope, but 
found them common on the west, and reported about 24 lions 
takcn^each year. In 1917, Park Ranger Gibb told me of 11 killed 
by one hunter in the North Fork Valley during the preceding Avin- 
ter. Apparently they are still almost as numerous as they AA^ere in 
1895, when I fii'st went through the park region. At that time they 
were common all along the Avest slope of the park, and at one of mv 
camps just west of the park I had the unusual pleasure of hearing 
one’s Avild cry in the mountains at night. It Avas not the childlike 
scream of the young horned owl, so often attributed to moiintai.i 
lions, but a long, hoarse tooh-u-p’O-u someAvhat suggetiling the roar 
of a lio/ but more like the exaggerated caterAvauling of the back 
yard tomcat in its deepest and most pensive mood. This prolonged 
call wn repeated at ii||;ervals of about one minute as the animal 
pa^^^through the forest not far from camp, and could be heard 
flSr a long distance in the still night. On only tAvo other occasions 
have I heard this cry in the woods, and once in the National Zoo- 
, 51140®— 18 1 
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logical Park, and \Yhilc it may not be the only call of the moiintaip. 
lion, it is certainly very ditfereiit from the wild scream usually 
attributed to it. 

During the winter of 1890, A. Henry Iligginson, while't^imped at 
the southern border of the park, in the vicinity of Nyack, found 
these animals abundant throughout the forest. One was shot near 
his camj^, and the carcasses of two deer were found on wdiich they had 
been feeding. As his man was returning late one evening a moun- 
tain lion followed him to withjn 50 yanls of the cabin door, as was 
sliown by its tracks the next morning. It seems to be a common 
habit of these animals to follow a man at a safe distance, but there 
are few records of their attacking human beings. It is not unusual 
to find their tracks near camp in the morning, but the animals are 



Fi«. 14. — Two iiiouiiUiln lions that will kill no mono gaino. Thr only good mountain 
linns In a big gaiiu* country arc those gathered In by hunters and trapper?,. 


so silent and stealthy that they arc rarely seen, even where most 
numerous. 

In this region their food consists mainly of the white-tail doer, 
which ahouiul on the west slope of the jiark, but it is probable that 
they get some elk and moose and occasionally mountain sheep and 
goats. AVhen a deer is killed they often return to the carcass for a 
second feed, but as often move on and kill another deer when hungry. 
One deer every few days would be a fair estimate of the fflime de- 
stroyed by each of these big cats, and a hundred deer a yeai^ would 
probably not be too high for each adult. / T 

The young are usually three or four to a litter, but as m^ jas 
eight are recorded for this species. As soon as old enough to travel 
with their mother they join in the venison feasts, which, to satisfy 
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PLATE XV. 



I'hoto. by Jacob Neitzliiiii;. 

FIG. 1.-HALF-GROWN MOUNTAIN LIONS IN TOP OF A YELLOW PINE WEST OF 


GLACIER PARK. 
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PLATE XVI. 



FIG. 1.-CANADA LYNX. MOUNTED SPECIMEN IN BIOLOGICAL SURVEY COL- 
LECTION IN U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
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their growing appetites, require Ihe slaughter of a large quantity of 
game. As the lions are almost never seen except hy hunters, their 
contribution to the interest of the park is negligible, ami some 
effective means should be taken for their destruction. 

Canada Lynx: Lynd*' eamidtn^U Kerr. — These short-tailed, tas- 
sel-eared, big-footed cats are more or less common throughout the 
Glacier Park region. Their actual weiglit is usually no more than 
that of the large northern bobcat, but owing to their longer legs and 
longer fur they have the appearance of being much larger. A large 
one taken by Stevenson weighed 28 pounds. They are readily dis- 
tinguished from the bobcat not only by the large feet, long legs, and 
light gray color, but most infallibly by the solid black tip of the short 
tail. 

Their range covers the whole park region, especially in the timber 
and brushj’ areas where the siiowshoe rabbits abound. In 1805 I 
found their tracks in the woods about St. Mary Lake, and one was 
caught near timberline, just north of the lake, in a bear traj) baited 
with mountain shee|). Don Stevenson, who has trapped and shot 
many of them in the area now comprised in the Glacier Park, says 
he has never known of their killing any game largci* than snowshoe 
rabbits and grouse. He says also that he has heard them make a 
cry not unlike a young l)Ui)py in distress. Park Ihinger Gibb and 
Park Guide Gird, who trapi)ed in this region before it was made 
a park and have been familiar wdlh the country ever since, also report 
the lynx as common, and J. E. I^cwis, at Lake McDonald, tells me 
that their skins constitute one of the important furs in the catcall 
of the trappers in that region. The animals, however, are rarely seen 
by anyone in summer and seldom even in winter by the hunters and 
trapped, unless caught in traps or their tracks followed on the snow 
until the animals are forced out of their daytime concealment. Thcii* 
hunting is mainly but not entirely at night, and with soft, furry feet, 
stealthy habits, and owl-like silence, they are exjiert in keeping out 
of sight. 

The snowshoe rabbit is their principal game, and with its abund- 
ance they increase or decrease in a mysterious synchronism that has 
given them the reputation of being partially migratory. It seems 
more probable, however, that in years of Avell-fed vigor they breed 
and multiply more rapidly, and in lean years, perhaps, fail to breed 
or even in some cases become so weakened by hunger as to fall i)i*ey 
to diseaffi or enemies. At all events, during yeais when rabbits are 
abundant they, too, became abundant, and wlien there arc few rab- 
bits tlviy are correspondingly scarce. While evidently a great [lart 
of th^r food consists of rabbits, grouse, siiuirrels, and other small 
game, the fact that they have been found by Charles Sheldon killing 
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full-grown iiioiinliiiii sheej) in Alaska^ is siilKcicnt evidence that tlioy 
arc a menace to many of the large game animals. From their abun- 
dance and stealthy habits it would seem almost inevitable that the 
young of mountain sheep, deer, and goats must suffer gi'catly from 
their depredations, and as their presence adds little of interest to the 
park, they could certainly be well spared in the interest of game 
protection. 

Bobcat: Lynx uinta Merriam. — ^The northern bobcat, wildcat, or 
bay lynx, wliile one of the largest of the group, has the appearance 
of being much smaller than the Canada lynx, owing to its shorter legs, 
smaller feet, and shorter fur; but in actual weight it apparently 
eipials, if it does not exceed, the Canada lynx. The type of the 
species, an old male collected at Bridgets Bass, Wyo., weighed 
pounds. In color bobcats are variable from buffy to rich ochraceoiis 
gray, with heavily spotted belly, sides, and flanks. The ear tassels 
and facial ruffs are not so prominent as in the ( -anada lynx and (he 
tip of the short tail is white with a black band above. 

Bobcats are not common in the Glacier Park, but T have seen their 
unmistakable tracks along the shores of St. Mary Lake, and Gird 
tells me that there arc a few in the lower areas of the park. They 
belong mainly to lower zones, the Transition and Austral, and are 
common along the cliffs and canyons of the lower levels of the State. 

Their game is principally cottontail rabbits, ground sipiirrels, 
pocket gophers, mice, and other small animals and birds, but the 
freialom with which they kill and cat domestic sheep would indicate 
that they arc not safe animals to have in a region where the inci’ease 
of large game is to be encouraged. They have the reputation of 
dosti’oying great numbers of young deer, mountain sheep, and other 
game animals, and it is fortunate that they do not reside in the park 
in abundance. 


Family CANID/E: Wolves and Foxes. 

Gray Wolf: Canis nuhtlus Say. — ^iVlong the eastern edge of the 
park, in the open country, are still found the large light-colored 
plains wolves, known also as buffalo wolf, loafer, and lobo, and a few 
occasionally range up through the valleys and over the high parts 
of the mountains. J. E. Lewis tells me of two that were caught on 
Flat Top Mountain in the winter of 1916-17, and along the trails in 
the Belly River valley in August, 1917, 1 saw wolf signs that were 
not very old. The wolves had evidently been down in tKe cattle 
country as the sign was composed mainly of cattle hair. Don 
Stevenson reports them in the country about Chief Mountain for 

1 wilderness of the Upper Yukon, by ('linrles Sheldon, pp. .‘n4-31.'5. Scribner’s, 1011. 
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PLATE XVII. 



FIG. 2.-CAPTIVE GRAY WOLVES FROM GREEN RIVER VALLEY, WYO., IN 
NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 
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the past 20 years, where they have ranged up and down the edge of 
the Plains killing cattle and some horses, and in 1914 he saw their 
tracks on St. Mary Ridge at the park line. There are said to be some 
in the North Fork Valley, whei*c it is probable they are attracted by 
the abundance of deer, as they are on the eastern border by the 
abundance of domestic stock. In 1895 they seemed to be no more 
common than at the present time, as I saw then only a few tracks 
on the prairie below St. Mary Lake, and some fine skins among the 
Indians on the Blackfeet Reservation. 

As the valleys settle up, more vigorous hunting and trapping is 
likely to crowd the wolves back into the park at any time and make 
them more numerous than they are at present. If so, their de- 
struction of game Avill be correspondingly increased, and the shee]), 
goats, deer, elk, and moose will suffer from their depredations. If 
unmolested they seem to prefer the domestic stock where it is 
abundant and easily accessible, but, if a supply of beef can not be 
obtained, they I'eadily take to the game trails and will hunt success- 
fully either in the woods or in the open. It is to be hoped that their 
abundance can be controlled and their presence in the park practi- 
cally eliminated before many years. 

Nortttern Coyote : Canh lafrans Say. — The big, northern, brown 
coyote seems to be the predominant species in the mountains of 
Glacier Park, but it is not improbable that the smaller, i)aler vebra- 
censis enters at least the lower, more open valleys on the east. As 
no specimens are available from the park or immediate vicinity, the 
determination of the form must rest upon the large size and dark 
color of the individuals seen in the park. They are surprisingly 
common in the elevated interior, where their tracks and signs were 
daily seen along the trails, over the passes, and even along sheep and 
goat trails above tiniberline. One stnui on July 81 picking its way 
over^he rocks across the lower end of Blackfeet Glacier was in 
the thin summer coat of dark grizzled brown, but was not thin and 
skinny as summer individuals usually are. He looked plump and 
well fed and was so large that I looked closely to sec if ho were not 
a \rolf. The tracks seen along the trails, about Gunsight Lake, in 
Piegan Pass, along the Swiftcurrent Creek, both forks of Kennedy 
Creek, the Belly River valley, about Elizabeth and Glenn Lakes, in 
the Waterton Lake valley, the whole length of the North Fork Val- 
ley, about Lake McDonald, and over Kootenai Pass and Flat Top 
Mountain were generally large. Along the side of Gable Mountain 
a track had followed sheep trails over the snow banks for several 
miles. In other places \he animals followed the trails for long dis- 
tances through heavy timber, where they seemed to be as much at 
home as in the open above or below’ timberline. 
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Along the higher trails their sign was almost entirely of goat 
wool and sheep hair, showing what had been their principal prey, 
but in some eases deer hair was also detected, and in the valleys 
it was the main rafuse from their food. In places where their 
tracks were most abundant the sheep and goats were usually scarce, 
and evidently the almost inaccessible cliffs to which these animals 
resort during the daytime are their only protection from constant 
attacks of the coyotes. In the evening l)oth>tho sheep and goats 
c-ome down into the little alpine meadows to feed, and if not con- 
stantly harassed they would undoubtedly remain at much lower 
levels during the daytime than at present, w’hcn they would be of 
more general interest to the tourists. Their only safety seems to be 
in getting on the narrowest, most elevated shelves of the cliffs, where 
fuirsuit would be difficult and dangerous, and where the naked rocks 
are too rough and sharp for the hooiless feet of carnivores. To save 



Pifl. 15. — Mouutnln ml fox in Wlntl River Mouii- 
tnlQH, Wyoming. 


their feet the coyotes keep 
very largely along the 
trails or in the meadows 
where the ground is soft, 
and for this reason they 
are easily trapped. T was 
told that last winter one 
trapper caught 22 on Flat 
Top Mountain where they 
pass over from the Water- 
ton to the McDonald 
Creek valley. It would 
not be difficult for one or 


two reliable and skillful trappers, kept on the job throughout the 
year, to keep the number of coyotes in the park to a practically 
harmless minimum. . 


Mottntain Eed Fox; VulpcH fuJva mneroura Ihiird. — ^The moun- 
tain red or cross foxes are occasionally seen in Glacier Park, and 
in all their various color phases can be readily recognized by the 
large white tips of the bushy tails. They vary in color from the 
yellow red to a very much darker yellowish brown, with often a pro- 
nounced dark stripe, across the shoulders, which gives this phase the 
name of cross fox. J. E. Lewis, at Lake McDonald, had some skins 
of the pure red, but more of varying shades of cross, and one that 
was showing the white tips on a very dark underfur that would have 
been classed as a silver-gray, except for a little rusty on the sides of 
the neck and flanks. I could get no recor<i of the pure black fox 
from the park area, but this fully melanistic phase is so rare that 
very few -are taken anywhere in the Rocky Mountain region. All 
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the grades of color comprise but a single species or subspecies of the 
red fox group. 

In 1895 Hank Norris told me that there were a few red foxes about 
St. Mary Lake, and Don Stevenson caught a pair on Swiftcui’rent 
Creek in 1903 and says that old trappers reported them abundant in 
the eighties. In July, 1917, one w’as seen near Piegan Pass, and they 
are reported by (Jibb as fairly common in the open along the crest 
of the range. In their favorite haunts on Iludsonian Zone meadows 
and open slopes, ground s(iuirrels. mice, and birds supply them with 
abundant food, and among the broken rocks safe dens arc always 
available. Their slender tracks in the trails and occasionally tlie 
sharp fox bark are the usual indications of their presence, except as 
one of the animals may be seen gliding lightly across the meailows. 
While it is probable that they get some ptarmigan and grouse, their 
numbers arc so well kept down by the trappers around the borders of 
the park that they are not likely to be a serious menace even to the 
small game of the region. 

Kit Fox; Savift: Yulpes mlox hehea Mcrriam. — ^These little 
buffy gray foxes with black tij)s to the tails are common over the 
Plains along the eastern edge of the park, and undoubtedly enter its 
present borders in the o\mi area at the lower end of St. Mary Lake 
and in the Swiftcurrent and Belly River valleys, but there seems 
to be no positive record of their having been si^en or taken within 
the park boundaries. They are shy animals, not often seen even 
where most common, but wherever they occur their tiny doglike 
tracks may be found along dusty trails, and on rare occasions one 
may be seen gliding through the prairie grass with light, graceful, 
rapid motions, which have given them their common name of swift. 

Family MUSTELID^: Otters, Martens, Minks, Weasels, etc. 

CJtter; Lutra canadensis canadensis Schreber. — Otters are said 
to be fairly common along many of the streams in the park, especially 
nil the west slope and in the north fork of Flathead Valley. Donald 
Stevenson reports them on Swiftcurrent Creek and St. Mary River, 
and in 1895 I w’as told that there were a few at Red Eagle Ijake. 
Ranger Gibb reports them at Two Medicine Lake, on McDonald 
Lake, and other localities in the North Fork Valley. Before the 
Glacier Park was ^t aside otter skins were a small but important 
part of the winter’s catch of the trappers in this region, and some 
very choice skins were obtained. 

While swimming imthe water of the lakes or streams, where they 
are most likely to be seen, otters may be recognized by their long 
. and slender bodies and rapid, graceful motions. Except the beaver 
and muskrat, they are more perfectly adapted to life in the water 
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than any other fur l)cai*crs of the region. Their long, tapering, and 
powerfully muscular tails serve as propellei’s as well as rudders, and 
the animals glide through the water with gi’eat swiftness and an 
almost serpentine grace that distinguishes them even at a distance 
from the heavy-bodied beaver. Their dark glossy brown fur has put 
a high price on their heads and nowhere are they at present found in 
any great abundance. 

Mink: Lutreola vison energumenos (Bangs). — ^Minks are fairly 
common along the streams and lake shores in the park, but nowhere 
numerous, as their numbers are kept down by persistent trapping. 
A few tracks were seen along the banks of Belly River, Two Medicine 
Creek, and shores of St. Mary, Kintla, md McDonald Lakes. Ranger 
Gibb reports them along most of the streams and Donald Stevenson 
says they are especially common along the streams where fish abound. 
J. K. Ix‘wis, al liake McDonald, had skins from that general region 



Fia. 16. — Mink photographed at old cabin above Kintla Lake. 


that showed good color and excellent fur, and says that they con- 
stitute an important ])art of the fur catch of the region each year. 

Minks arc raredy seen except as caught in traps, but occasionally 
one gets a glimpse of a little davk hniwn animal with fuzzy tail dart- 
ing along the creek banks or loping with arched back along the lake 
shore or swimming rapidly in the stream or lake. They are generally 
found in the vicinity of water, where much of their hunting is done. 
Their food consists mainly of mice and other small rodents, birds, 
birds’ eggs, frogs, and fish. Of small game they occasionally kill 
muskrats, ducks, and probably gn)use. At what appeared to be a 
breeding den at an old muskrat burrow on Lower Waterton Lake duck 
feathei-s were scattered thickly about the burrows, while at one side 
was a large heap of characteristic mink sign, composed also largely 
of feathers and bones of water birds. A family of mink on the breed- 
ing grounds of water birds is always a serious drain on the bird life, 
and it is fortunate that they are not abundant and that their attrac- 
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^ive fur puts a high value on their skins. Their destruction of fish 
^is apparently not serious, although they feed (piite extensively upon 
minnows and small fish, which they catch alive, but it is probable that 
the larger fish caught are the sick or injured individuals. 

Arizona Weasel: Mmtela arkmemis (Mearns). — ^These arc me- 
dium sized weasels with buffy brown backs and white lowcrparts in 
summer, but in winter pure white, except the tip of the tail, which 
is at all seasons black. They are probably the commonest weasel 
throughout the park and may be found at all altitudes and in all 
kinds of country from the deep woods to the open meadows and bare 
slopes above timberline. In June, 1895, 1 caught one on a log over 
a creek at St. Mary Lake. They are great hunters and wanderers 
and seem to be incessantly chasing over logs and under brush, 
through rock piles, and from burrow to burrow and nest to nest of 
the small game whicdi they pursue. Apparently they have no choice 
of day or night for hunting, but simply hunt until their appetites 
are satisfied and then keep on hunting for the pleasure of killing, 
(iround scpiirrels, chipmunks, mice, and all small rodents are at once 
thrown into a panic when a weasel appears on the slope, and with 
loud calls warn each other as far as possible in advance of a danger- 
ous enemy. Even the pocket gopher in his tunnels underground is 
liot safe if an open door can be found or an entrance forced into his 
galleries, lie is relentlessly followed up and quickly dispatched and 
devoured and often his burrow is used as a temporary residence while 
the other rodents in the vicinity are being killed and eaten, or killed 
and left uneaten. Any thing of the weasel’s own size or even con- 
siderably larger is fair game, but I have never known of this species 
killing the snowshoe rabbit. The conies arc greatly excited by the 
appearance of a weasel, and many of the colonies that seem to have 
disappeared were probably exterminated by weasels, which readily 
follqv^fc their runways under the rocks and give them no chance 
of <fescape. In winter their tracks are seen in long zigzag lines over 
the snow, or they disappear at a round burrow which has been forced 
•down through the snow to the surface of the ground, where mice and 
-squirrels and pocket gophers have their runways and can be fol- 
V lojved up and caught. The pure white winter coats, however, have 
*a market value, and gi'eat numbers of weasels arc caught in the lines 
of traps set for minks and martens and more valuable game. While 
not sufficiently large and long furred to be as valuable as the Old 
World ermine, their pure white skins are extensively used for furs. 

Long-tailed Weasel \^U8tela longicavda longicavda Bonaparte. — 
These large, long-tailed, yellow-bellied weasels also are buffy brown 
in summer and pure white in winter, except for a usual sulphur- 
colored stain over the belly and the long black tip of the tail. 
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They are common over the Plains along the eastern edge of the 
Glacier Park and apparently extend up in the open tongues of 
prairie which follow up the valleys. Two specimens collected by 
Coues in 1877 at Chief Mountain Lake (Waterton Lake) were in or 
close to the edge of the park, and one collected by Ernest Thompson 
Seton on Eagle Creek has been listed as this species. In May, 1805, 
1 collected an adult female on Cut Bank Creek below the park line, 
and in August, 1917, I found one dead by the trail between Upper 
and Lower Waterton Lakes. • These large weasels are closely asso- 
ciated with the llickertail, or Richardson ground squirrel, over much 
of their range. At Cut Bank Creek I shot one that w- as running from 
one burrow to another in pursuit of these squirrels and after some 
digging found it dead curled up in the nest of the squirrel at the far 
end of the burrow. Mice and other small rodents probably furnish 
imich of their food, but the ground squirrels and especially the young 
are easily obtained and apparently relished by the we^isels. The 
W'easels are never abundant, however, and the squirrels tlirive in spite 
of the numbers destroyed. Possibly some small game and birds may 
be killed by them, but as a general thing they may be considered very 
useful animals. In winter their white skins have some value for fur, 
but the yellow suffusion usually renders them less valuable than the 
species with pure white fur. 

Bonaparte Weasel: Mustela dcognardi cicognanii Bonaparte.— 
A very small weasel is reported in the Glaeier Park w^hich probably 
is this species, but no specimens are available for actual determina- 
tion. Donald Stevenson reports them apparently fully adult and in 
the w-hite winter coats, but only eight inches long, including the black 
tip of the tail. This could hardly be any other species, unless it can bo 
referred to the still smaller lepius of the southern Rocky Mountains. 
Usually these little weasels are less common than the larger species, 
or else from their small size they more generally escape notice.; ^^hey 
range at all altitudes through the mountains and feed mainly U^on 
mice, which they readily follow through the runways and burrows. 
Ill summer they arc brown above and white below and in winter piu v/ 
white except the black tip of the tail, but their skins are so small as to’ 
be of little value, and perhaps owing to their small size they are n^)t 
so often caught in steel traps set for larger game. 

Marten; Mwrtea americam murina (Merriam). — The marten is 
about the size of a mink, but with longer, lighter fur and more promi- 
nent ears, which in the wild state give them a much brighter, more 
foxlike expression. Their furry coats vai;y from light yellow to 
dark brown with lighter or sometimes bright orange throat and belly. 
They are probably as common in the park as anywhere in the 
country, but no animal with the price on its skin that they have 
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[ UmfT maintained could well be iiuniorons or very common. For at 
least half a ccnfiiry tlw park region has been famous for the number 
Syf jiiartcns caught cfich year by trappers. In 1895 old and frc'sh 
marten traps and old traf^per cabins were common throughout the. 
area where the park now lies, and lines of blazed trees, that once 
marked trap lines may still be found through the most remote and 
heavily wooded sections of the park. The animals are reported to 
be more common on the west slope of the mountains than on the east, 
but this is probably because the timber there is more dense and ex- 
tensive and it has not been possible to trap them out so thoroughly. 

Martens arc forest animals, keeping usually in the heavy timber, 
where they hunt from tree to tree and over and under logs and brush 
for their prey. They are expert climbers, and if seen at all in the 
woods are most likely to be seen in the trees. When startled they 
usually take refuge in a tree and may thus attract attention by the 
noise they make in climbing. At McDonald Lake in August, 1917, 
while picking my way through the underbrush, several ruffed grouse 
started up with a roar of wings, and from close* to the spot a marten 
rushed up the trunk of a small cottonwood tree. He was so close to 
the grouse that he had evidently been stalking or lying in wait, for 
them, but when I flushed the flock he also took alarm and made a 
nrther noisy escape. AVhen up 30 or 40 feet from the ground he 
seemed to consider himself safe and sat on a branch watching me 
with keen interest To further test his climbing powers T climbetl 
the tree to within a few feet of him, when he became greatly alarmed 
and made a long jump to the branches of the next tree. By swinging 
my tree as far as possible I was able to catch one of the branches of 
the tree he was in, and by quick jerks shook the tree until he became 
still more alarmed and made a flying leap for the ground, al)out 10 
feet below, where he struck lightly and, bounding away through the 
woods, was soon lost to sight and sound. 

5 iRonald Stevenson, who has spent many winters in trapping them, 
states that the principal food of martens is snowshoc rabbits and pine 
^»rrels,. but they also catch mice, wood rats, and conics, and iin* 
ubtedly a good many birds. The scarcity of grouse in a good 
irten country is easily interpreted. Rabbits, squirrels, and birds 
* mostly used for trap bait, and the traps are set in a little j)en 
covered to keep out the snow, or on the top of a stump with a shelter 
or on a little shelf on the side of a tree above which the bait is sus- 
pended. Steel traps are generally employed, but many deadfalls 
of the ordinary type are used and some are made with the butt end 
of a small tree boxed idte the top of its stump with a figure 4 under- 
neath. Martens are as a rule unsuspicious and easily caught wher- 
.ever they occur. Their abundance in the park would tend to keep 
down other small animal life, especially the squirrels and grouse, 
Id-— « 
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which furnish important features of interest. A few would do no* 
serious harm, but the delicate balance of species is not easily main- 
tained by hard and fast laws of man. Special permits to relvd.'ie 
parties for trapping them in the park during a limited season when 
they become too numerous would probably control their numbers 
here, w'hile outside the park there is no danger of their ever becom- 
ing too abundant. 

Fisiikr: Maries pennanti (Erxlcbeii).— The fisher is many times 
larger than the marten, with long coai*se fur of a black or dark gray 
color. Although ranging entirely across southern Canada, it is 
at present a rare animal in any part of the United States. A 
few are reported in the park, where they are likely to hold their own 
and through proper protection maintain a remnant of the species for 
a long time to come. In many years of trapping in the park region 
in the early days, Walter sS. (libb has caught three of these animals, 
but some of the old trappers have not secured a skin. Donald Stev- 
enson reports two skins that were taken by trappers on the Upper 
Swiftciirrent in 1910, and tracks which he saw on Swan Eiver and 
South Fork as late as 1912. 

In habits these animals are much like the marten, hunting through 
the forest country for rabbits, squirrels, and grouse, and ranging 
over a wide territory. They are expert climbers and are said to pur- 
sue theii* pi*ey even through the tree tops in long leaps from tree to 
tree. Their fur is heavy and soft and overlaid with rather coarse 
but glossy hairs that render it durable and attractive. It ranks as one 
of the more valuable furs, partly from its intrinsic (pialities and 
partly from its rarity. 

Wolverine: Gulo Imcns (Linmrus ). — Thu wolverine is a sturdy, 
heavy-bodied animal, wdth short bushy tail, long coarse hair, and a 
unique pattern of brown and black, with a yellow band over back and 
sides. It is the largest of our weasel tribe and has the reputak^qp of 
being a fierce little beast, ready to fight anything of its own sizcy)r 
many times larger. \ 

In 1895 I was told by trappers at St. Maiy Lake and over'fi.v.- 
range that there were a few in the region and occasionally one wasV 
caught. Eanger Cibb reports a few trapped each year before the ^ 
park was created, and Stevenson reports one killed by his father on 
Kennedy Creek in 1902 and tracks seen above St. Mary Lake in 1910. 
(ril'd told me of one killed in the Kintla Lake region a few years 
ago, but Lewis thinks there are none left in the park at present. 
They are great wanderers, however, and in Jhis forested region one 
is likely to appear at any time from some neighboring range. 

With their short legs and heavy build they are not expert in the 
pursuit of live game and to a great extent are scavengers and rob-’ 
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They often follow the trap lines, breaking up the trap pens 
and eating the bait without getting caught, or when caught in small 
breaking the traps and so going free with an experience that 
isvaTluible to them later in keeping out of other larger ti'aps. They 
travel long distances in search of any dead, sick, or crippled aniinai, 
and they have the reputation of feeding even ui)on the porcupine. 

Their long, coarse fur, when in prime, condition, makes up into 
beautiful robes and coats and brings a high price in the fur market. 
It is very durable and has a beauty and individuality which give it 
a high rank. 

Northern Skunk: Mephitis luuhoidea ISichardsou. — The large 
nortiiern skunks are common in many places in the lower levels of 
the park. They belong to the Transition Zone, but at times wander 
slightly beyoml its borders. At Many Glacier and about Lake Mc- 
Donald they are fairly common, and tracks were seen near St. Mary 
Lake, and in 1895 a specimen was collected at Xya(*k, a little station 
on the Great Northern liaiboad between the summit of the range 
and Helton. They are not sufficiently numerous to be troul)lesome, 
and T did not detect their ])Owerful odor at any i)lace in the park. 
They are harmless and interesting animals, except on rare occasions 
when they find convenient (piarters under camps or cabins and on 
being disturbed make themselves olTensive. Whenever they becomi^ 
objectionable they may easily be caught in box traps and carried 
to a safe distance for release or be dispatched if necessary. 

Skunks make much of their food of insects, mice, and any small 
rodents that they can dig out of the ground or capture by their 
slow methods. They are fond also of beri’ies or any sweet fruit and 
find much to their taste in the garbage piles or refuse thrown out 
from cani])s and hotels. In autumn they become very fat, and aboni 
the time the ground begins to freeze enter their deep burrows and 
curl mi for a long winter sleep. Their fur is at its best just before 
thojfenter upon or after they emerge from hii)ernation, and, while 
nof high-i)riced, it often forms an important part of the trappers’ 
tiie low country. 

Hadoer: Tascidea txvxuH (Schreber). — Badgers are common over the 
^Plains country along the ea.stern border of the park, and if they 
^ter the present park boundaries at all it is only in the open areas 
in its eastern valleys. Apparently they arc entirely absent from the 
timber or mountainous area. In 1895 I reported them as common 
at the lower end of St. Mary Lake, but in 1917 could find no trace 
of even their burrows inside of the park line. Hanger Gibb says 
that he has never seen fcem in the park. They certainly are not a 
common animal within its borders. 
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Out over the Plains they spend most of their time digging outi 
the burrows of the flickertail, or Richardson ground squirrel, and/ 
feasting upon the fat occupants. While thus engaged in fU'krg 
the greatest possible service to the ranchmen they are killed on 
eveiy possible occasion, because their big burrows on the prairie 
are a menace to horse and rider. They are also trapped to some 
extent for their fur, which in this northern climate becomes very 
long and is in considerable demand for clothing. Meanwhile the 
ground squirrels, in unchecked abundance, destroy the crops and 
forage until the country becomes sufficiently populous and prosper- 
ous for them to be systematically dcstioyed .by artificial means. In 
autumn badgers become very fat, and before the ground is frozen too 
far down they dig deep burrows, in which they barricade themselves 
for a long winter’s hibernation. 

Family URSID^: Bears. 

Black Beau; Cinnamon Bear: TJrsus armricams Pallas. — ^Black 
and brown bears arc found over practically all of Glacier Park, 
and at various seasons range from the lowest levels to above timber- 
line. During July and August of 1917 they were most abundant 
ill the valley bottoms, wdierc the many ripening berries had attracted 
them. Their tracks and signs were seen along the trails and roads 
at St. Mary Lake, in the Swiftcurrent, Belly River, and Waterton 
Valleys, at the lower ends of Gunsight and Ellen Wilson Lakes, and 
about Granite Park. During the last week in August bears were 
especially common about Lake McDonald, and they are said to 
bo numerous throughout the valley of the North Fork of Flathead 
River. They are not restricted to any life zone, as their search for 
food throughout the season carries them back and forth from above 
timberline to the lowest valleys and even out along the streams into 
the Plains country. In a single night a bear may pass throu’gt^ll 
of the zones on one slope of the mountains and over the top and 
down the other side without making an unusually long^ 

Often their tracks will be found following a trail for miles until the; 
branch off on some other trail that wdll be followed in turn for many 
more miles. V- 

An old brown bear with two cubs was seen between Belly River 
and Waterton Lake on August 14, and a small black bear came to 
our camp one night in the Waterton Valley and carried off a ham 
from one of the pack sacks. At Lake McDonald late in August 
an old bear and two large cubs were feedJrng at the garbage pile 
back of Lewis’s Hotel, but another bear that claimed some of the 
garbage caused the mother much anxiety for the safety of her cubs,, 
and she kept chasing him away. Every time she charged the other 
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the cubs rushed up the nearest tree and remained until the 
^coast was clear and quiet again prevailed, when they would come 
and very cautiously apinoach the garbage; but usually before 
they reached the heap of tin cans another w-o-o-f of the mother in 
l)ursuit of the stranger Avould again send them up the nearest tree. 
The mother seemed anxious to have them get their share of the food, 
and as soon as she had chased the intruder out of sight she would 
come back to their tree and scratch on the trunk, wIumi the young 
would come doAvn slowly and cautiously. During the half hour in 
which we watched them they did not reach the food sup|)ly, but 
probably succeeded in getting some of it later in the evening. A little 
earlier there were said to be six bears at the garbage pile at one time, 
including one brown, but some of them were not very lame and left 
as soon as the tourists began to appear. The next day on tin* shore 
of a little pond in the w'oods near Lake McDonald we heard a twig 
snap and soon saw a medium-sized black bear feeding on the service- 
berries only 20 or 30 yards away, lie was so eager for the berries 
that ho did not notice us and went on eating the ripe, sweet fruit 
vJMWiging in luscious bunches from the bushes. lie would stand ii]) 
straight on his hind feet and witli both hands pull down branches 
of the bushes and pick off the big purple berries with his lips and 
tongue. After stri])ping one bush he waded into a small ])ond, across 
Avhich he swam and >vent oil through the woods, making for a bear 
an unusual amount of noise* and crackling, lie was probably one of 
the garbage-pile bears which had lost some of his caution in linding 
that man was after all a harmless animal. 

The story of the food of these bears gives most of their life history. 
The old droppings of early spring showed a ravenous appetite that 
was often appeased by dry grass, pine needles, bits of rotten w(M)d, 
and bark that had been gathered up with a few ants, beetles, and 
lar^that served to fill up and furnish a little nutriment. An occa- 
m feast on the carcass of some animal that has died or has been 
k^lcd during the winter helps out at Ihis time of year, and the left- 
^^Ijply of winter fat helps carry them through the early spring- 
-time. As soon as vegetation starts a great variety of green plants 
eaten, and as the frost leaves the warm slopes many roots and 
"Tnilbs are dug up for food. The great yellow-flowered western dog- 
tooth violets grow in profusion throughout the Canadian and Ilud- 
sonian Zones, and as they begin to come up and blossom at the lower 
levels the bears dig the tender starchy bulbs in great numbers for 
food. As they blossom soon after the snow has disappeared, there 
is a continuous zone of Yhe flowers creeping up the sides of the moun- 
tains from May at the lower levels to late in August near timberline. 
• In the latter half of July they were at their best in the Hudsonian 
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Zone, where acres of the brilliant yellow lilies covered many of thrf , 
open slopes between the groves of white-barked pines. Here tho/ - 
bears were reveling in a feast of the juicy bulbs. Near (7ranite«P<ffS, 
in numerous places over the mountain sides, they had torn up the sod 
in areas of a few yards to several square rods in extent, tearing it up 
continuously from the edge and turning out the bulbs 4 or 5 inches 
below the surface and rolling the sod bacrk, fii*st one way and then 
another, until the ground had the appearance of having been plowed. 
On both sides of Gunsight Pass, at the lower edge of Blackfeet Gla- 
cier, on Flat Top Mountain, and at Elizabeth Lake extensive areas were 
found plowed over by the bears for these bulbs, each one of which, the 
size of a small onion and much more palatable, would make a pleasant 
mouthful. 

. Probably these bears obtain many other bulbs and roots and some 
insects and larvai while digging for these bulbs. At times even 
late in summer large quantities of green vegetation arc eaten, as 
shown by the sign, but the particular species of plants arc not easily 
recognized. The tender young flower stalks of the bear grass (A'ero- 
phy/lum tenm*) arc eaten to some extent, but as the blossoms begin W/ 
develop they soon become tough and hard. Some of the white, ten- 
der mountain thistles had been cut off, evidently by bears, and the 
cow parsnip {Ilera^lefUm laruitum) had been eaten wdiile young and 
tender. On the west slope of the mountains and in Waterton Valley 
many trees had been peeled near the base for the layer of sweet cam- 
bium underneath the bark. A mouthful of bark had been bitten 
loose near the ground and pulled off as high as it would strip from 
the trunk of a tree, and then another and another until a consider- 
able area of the trunk was left bare. In midsummer this growing 
wood is covered with a layer of soft gelatinous tissue that later 
hardens into the annual growth of wood, but at this time is sweet and 
nutritious. With the lower incisors the beare scrape Ihe wo(>el,^iip- 
ward and thus scoop into their moutlis the soft cambium layer ^d 
apparently get a good square meal from the trunk of a tree jiee^^d 
halfway around and as high as they can conveniently reaCh. 
dreds of trees may be found that have thus furnished meals to th(\ 
bears. The lodgopole pine and Engdmann spruce were the speci^^/ 
usually choseji, but some white-barked pines had been peeled, and 
on the west slope the tamarack {Larix occiderddlis) seemed to fur- 
nish the f avotite bear food ; even as late as the last of August it had 
a pleasant flavor. Most of the trees, however, were peeled in mid- 
summer, when the cambium was aJb its best, ^uring August the bears 
were feeding extensively on berries and fruit, of which they obtained 
a considerable variety. The little red blueberries were scarce in 
1917, but in places a few were found and stripped off, leaves and aK,' 
to make them go as far as possible. The abundant little red bear- 
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p4>erry {Arctontapliylm um-nrsl), which occurs in carpets over the 
lygi’ound and is usually loaded with dry, mealy berries, is extensively 
\ftt<a(i^l)ut the favorite food of the bears is the servicebciTy {ArneJan- 
chkr alnifolut), which is especially abundant and prolific on the west 
slope. Some berries of the mountain ash were sought for, but these 
were only beginning to ripen the last of August. Thorn apples 
{Crat(pgu8 douglad) furnish an abundance of sweet, purple fruit on 
the west slope, and raspberries, thimbleberries, (airrants, and goose- 
berries all contribute to the summer food. 

Great numbers of the burrows of the little, fat ground squirrels 
(Citellus colmnbmnm) are excavated by bears, and apparently the 
occupants contribute an important article of food. A few of these 
burrows are dug out during the summer, but probably more of them 
late in fall after the squirrels have become very fat and hibernated 
•' and after other bear food has become scarce. In the vicinity of 
Granite Pai'k I found dozens of these burrows that had been torn 
open through the tough sod and stones, and even small trees were 
thrown out in getting to the bottom of the burrow, where, 2 or 
ftvStydown, the soft grassy nest had been reached and its remains left 
scattered about. As the squirrels hibernate at least a month before 
the bears do, they evidently are a great heli^ in enabling the bears to 
lay in sufficient fat for their winter’s store. 

There is no evidence that the bears molest any large game, and 
the scouts and old hunters and trappers say that they do not. As 
they arc great scavengers, and quickly locate dead animals, they arc 
trapped mainly by the use of meat bait. In this way great numbers 
of game animals have been destroyed by trappers for bear bait, and 
as late as June 22 I have found bear traps baited with freshly killed 
deer and goats. Moose and elk have also suffered severely in this 
way before the Glacier Park was created and put under proper 


supervision. 

>9.. J!?The establishment of Glacier Park was comparatively recent, the 
bclrs have not yet gathered about hotel and camp garbage piles as they 
■^^irfSSJIowstonc Park, but they will soon learn, and under proper 
^management of the garbage they can be made a perfectly safe and 
f very attractive feature of the animal life of the park. A place for 
' tile garbage might be selected in the open, close to the edge of the 
woods, but where the bears can be plainly seen and readily photo- 
graphed, and where no one would accidentally come upon them un- 
noticed at very close quarters; then a tourist-proof fence could be 
erected in a semicircle- at a safe distance around the open side of the 
garbage. This would #ot only allow the bears to have some peace 
and quiet in which to enjoy their meals and enable the visitors to 
•^tch them at reasonably close range, but would prevent interference 
with the bears by the few foolhardy visitors who do not realize that 
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a bear, while a most respectful and dignified animal, has not 
limited patience and is capable of resenting with fatal results an^^ 
undue familiarity. Only those who are familiar with them tlii»Y(gh- 
out the season should be allowed to feed or take any liberties with 
them. 


Grizzly Bear; Silmiirtip: Uraus horrihilw imperator?^ Mer- 
riam. — During the summer of 1917 a few grizzly bears were re- 
ported in the less frequented areas of the park, and a few are said 
to have been killed around the edges each year. They are very shy 
and few have learned to come to the hotel garbage piles. One visited 
our camp at the Reynolds Cabin, in the Upper Waterton Valley, one 
night in August, but quickly loft when he found the cabin occupied, 
and the cook and guide were the only ones to get a glimpse of him. 
In the spring of 189“) they were the commonest bears in the St. Mary 
Lake region, and their great tracks were seen on the snow along the 
trails every time we climbed the mountains. One day in May, 1895, 
as Howell and I came down the mountain we saw one splendid silvery 
gray fellow in a little park close to the edge of the thick timber. He 
was evidently digging bulbs or hunting for mice or insects, buf" 
too far away for our short-range guns, and our shots only sent him 
quickly into the woods. On June 3, as Hank Norris and I were 
watching a drove of white goats on the side of Going-to-the-Sun 
Mountain, we saw an old bear and small cub going down across the 
glacier into the bottom of the valley. We quietly slid down the side 
of the mountain and tried to head her off as she made for a piece of 
timber below, but seeing or hearing us she turned up the opposite 
slope and beat us to the top of the range by nearly a mile. We sat 
on the snow and watched her and her cub climb the slope and dis- 
appear over the crest of the ridge. The cub was about the size of a 
raccoon and could not travel very fast, but the old bear kept only 
a little ahead of him and anxiously coaxed him along as fast M^ps- 
sible, looking back and encouraging him to follow her at thelitest . 
speed he could make. The track made by the hind foot 
bear measured 6 inches across the ball of the foot and 11 in^s lafl^ 
where it made the full print in the snow. \ 

As we returned down the canyon between Going-to-the-Sun aind< 
Goat Mountains we found where a still larger bear had followed the 


^At least two and probably throe species of grizzly boars occur in the Olaclor ^rk ' 
region, as even the trappers have long recognized. Donald Stevenson, who lived for 
many years on Swiftciirrent Creek and trapped and hunted in the region before 
was a park, tells me that some are nearly black in color, with white tips to the llalrB 
of the face and sides ; some arc a rusty brown ; and oyr^ors a golden yellow along the 
sides. Sufficient skulls have not been obtained to determine satisfactorily the spe- 
cies occupying the region, and there are still fewer skins to go with thesej skulls to show 
which color pattern belongs to each of the different species. The hab^t notes are also 
generalized under one heading, so that it is Impossible to separate them or tell whetRer 
the range and habits of the different forms vary as do the cranial and external char- 
acters. 
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GRIZZLY BEARS 1!^ YELLOWSTONE PARK NEAR CANYON HOTEL. 
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ntrack of a white goat across the snow bank until he struck the trail 
\ we had made in going up the canyon four hours earlier. He had 
left .the goat track and followed our trail, but in the wrong direc- 
tion — down the mountain instead of up— -so we did not see him. A 
few days later while on Flat Top Mountain I found where an old 
grizzly and two cubs had been eating a mountain sheep up near 
timberline. The tracks were not a day old, and the sheej) had been 
entirely eaten, except a few pieces of skin and bits of bone. While 
the snow was bloody and much trampled, there was no indication 
that the sheep had been killed by these bears. More probably it had 
been shot by hunters or killed and partly eaten by mountain lions 
or wolves and then finished by the bears, which could not well have 
caught an able-bodied mountain sheep on its own rocky slopes or 
on deep, well-crusted snow. Throughout the forest in this region the 
bear tracks, beds, and signs were abundant at the lower levels. Most 
of the sign was composed of the remains of various green i)lants. 
Near timberline on the warm slope of Flat Top Mountain the cones 
under the white-barked pine trees had been chewed up as though by 
hogs. This was undoiibtedly the work of bears in shelling out the 
pine seeds or nuts, of which they are especially fond. It was evi- 
dently done during the previous fall while the sipiirrels were getting 
the cones for their winter stores. 

From the early eighties to the time when Glacier Park was created, 
in 1910, this was one of the most popular regions for hunting grizzly 
bears in the whole United States, and many were killed each year 
by sportsmen, and others were caught by the numerous trappers of 
the region. In 1895 I found lines of bear traps between Summit and 
Helton up to late in June. Even then some of the trappers who were 
thoroughly familiar with the methods of killing large game for bear 
bait considered bear trapping the greatest menace to the game of 
tha^egion. Traps were baited with mountain sheep, goats, and 
dep^and I was told that at least 500 elk and moose were killed every 
yji rjor bear bait. Most of the trapping was done in spring, when 
i^RB^SeS^Nirst came out of hibernation and the fur was at its longest 
'and best. As they enter their dens for the winter hibernation with 
tlje first cold weather and deep snows, usually in late October or 
early November, and do not reappear until early in April, the time 
for securing their skins in prime condition is short at either end 
of the season. 

Order INSECTIVORA: Insect Eaters. 

Family SORICID^: Shrews. 

Water Shrew: Neoaorex navigator navigator Baird. — ^The large, 
*l&ng-tailed, velvety, black-backed and white-bellied water shrews are 
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the hirgest of their family in the Rocky Mountain region. Adiilt^ . 
measure, in millimeters: Total length, about 148; tail, Tl; hind foot, ^ 
20 or 21. With their long, flexible noses, minute eyes, and incon- 
spicuous ears they are typical of this family of insect eaters; but, 
unlike the other members, they are highly specialized for life in the 
water. The hind feet are large, with fringed margins for swimming, 
and the long tail is evidently useful as a rudder. They are probably 
common and generally distributed over the park, as well as north 
and south and west of it. In 1895 specimens were taken at St. Mary 
Lake and along the railroad between Paola and Nyack, all in the 
vicinity of creeks, springs, or ponds in the Canadian Zone. The 
shrews are not often seen except when caught in traps, but on rare 
occasions one may be seen darting about in the water, over the sur- 
face or underneath, in search of its prey, as much at home as a seal or 
otter. They are less often seen on land, as they keep mainly under 
cover of logs, banks, or fallen vegetation, where they hunt for insects 
and any small animal life that comes in their way as food. Usually 
they are found not far from water and on wet ground or under damp 
logs or banks. Their stomachs arc generally full of the finely chewed- 
iip remains of insects and unidentifiable particles of small animals, 
and any kind of meat used as trap bait is eagerly taken. If a mouse 
has been caught in the trap before a shrew comes along, it is invalu- 
ably partly, and sometimes wholly, eaten, and the shrew is generally 
caught if the trap is reset in the same place. 

There has been much speculation as to whether the shrews catch 
small fish and eat fish eggs, and while there seems to be no positive 
evidence on the subject, they would doubtless do so if opportunity 
offered. Their skill and quickness in the water would certainly 
enable them to catch minnows and small fish, but fortunately they 
are not sufficiently abundant to do any serious harm. Any oppor- 
tunity to study their habits in life should be followed up with great 
care, as the subject is one of importance as well as of general intcrert. 

Dusky Shrew: Sorex dbscurus obscurus Merriam. — These littp 
dusky brown shrews, while only 110 to 115 millimeters 
length, with tail about 45 and hind foot 13, are the largest and ap- 
parently the commonest of the three species of little shrews occur; 
ring in the park. At St. Mary Lake, Howell and I caught nine speci- 
mens in May and June, 1895, and in 1017 1 collected specimens in the 
park at Many Glacier and at Wall Lake, British Columbia, close to the 
northern line.. They are generally caught in traps set for other mice 
under logs o^|^ks, or in holes, creek banks, and runways through 
the meadow giSIs. Tiny roadways are found finder the surface layer 
of leaves and fallen vegetation, where the shrews run through their 
covered galleries from burrow to burrow or follow the trails o£» • 
meadow mice and oQier species through the grass and weeds. They 
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fare active both night and day and probably depend more on the 
sense of touch in the long flexible nose than on the vision of minute 
and almost invisible eyes. In ])iirsiiit of insect and other small forms 
of animal life, which constitute most of their food, they are ener- 
getic hunters, and are eager for any kind of meat that may be iiseil 
for trap bait, never failing to tear and eat other mice that are caught 
in traps. To what extent they kill the young or adults of other mice 
is not known, but they are savage little animals, perfectly capable of 
killing rodents much larger than themselves. 

An old female collected at St. Mary Lake on June 1 contained 
eight small embryos, but this was probably an unusually large num- 
ber, as her mammae were only six, arranged in three pairs close 
together. Apparently none of the shrews become fat or hibernate 
in winter, and their tiny tracks may often be seen over the surface «)f 
soft snow, into which they burrow and push their way from top to 
bottom with perfect freedom. They arc as easily caught in winter as 
in summer, and a piece of frozen 
meat placed under a log in the 
woods for a few days will gen- 
erally attract several shrews that 
eagerly gather to gnaw at it. 

Against cold and wet their dense 
fur seems to be at all times ample 
protection. While so tiny, they 
are vigorous and powerful animals 
for their size, with many inter- 
esting habits not well known or 
understood. 

Dobson Siikew: Sorex vagram 
dobsoni Mcrriam. — ^These little brown shrews arc scarcely distin- 
guishable in the field from the dusky shrew, with which they are 
ofi^ found. While the teeth and skulls show well-marked char- 
aaers, the size and color are so similar that a critical examination 
^<j4*t!fRNritt]lls is necessary to tell them apart. For this reason the 
habits of the two as collected in the field are rarely distinguished, 
and it is doubtful if they differ to any great extent, as all small 
shrews seem to be rather similar in habits. Two specimens collected 
at Summit Station in June, 1895 , measured in millimeters: Total 
length, 110, 115 ; tail, 41 , 45 ; hind foot, 13 , 14 . Another collected by 
Howell near Nyack measured: Total length, 108 ; tail, 44 ; hind foot, 
14 . These were caught in the woods under logs, fallen grass, and the 
drooping leaves of bea? grass (XeropAyHum tenax). Those at Sum- 
* init Station were on the north side of the railroad, actually within 
•tjjie present boundaries of the park; while the one near Nyack was 
taken on the opposite bank of the river just outside the park. 
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Fi«. 17. — No. 1, dusky shrow; No. 2, 
umskofl Hhri’W. (I'hutoKi'aahod from 
ahrohollc BpcciiiiuuH.) 
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Masked Shrew: Sorex jyeTsonntus I. (Jcotfroy St. IliUiire. — ^These' 
are the smallest shrews in the park, adult specimens measuring in 
millimeters: Total length, approximately 100; tiiil, 40; hind foot, 
12. In color they are plain sepia brown, slightly paler below, 
and very similar to both the dusky and the Dobson shrews in sum- 
mer iielage. Their small size, however, usually serves to identify 
them in the field, but their habits apparently do not differ much 
from those of the other two species. In 1805 Howell and T col- 
lected three specimens at St. Mary Lake on the same ground with a 
larger series of the dusky shrew, and no difference in the habits of 
the two could he discovered. Another specimen collected at Mc- 
Donald liake and others in country surrounding the park would 
indicate a distribution over the whole park area in suitable situa- 
tions. Generally they are forest dwellers, but may be found in 
meadows or along the streams and out in the prairie and Plains 
country, and while so minute as rarely to be noticed, they are prob- 
ably much more common than is generally supposed. 

Order CHIROPTERA: Winged Mammals. 

Family VESPERTILIONID^: BaU. 

Lono-legged Bat: Myotis lucifugus longlcms (True). — k. small 
quick-flying brownish bat seen commonly about the hotel at Lake 
McDonald on still evenings in August was probably of this species, 

which Howell and I 
found abundant at 
Flathead Lake in 18i)5 
and of which we col- 
lected a large series of 
specimens. None were 
collected in the mrk, 
as they were seen oWy 
while flying about tke 
hotels. Evide^ir™is- 
had made their homes" 
in dark corners and 
crevices of the build- 
ings, from which they 

Piu. IS.— No. 1, brown bat; No. 2, long-logged bat. emerged at dusk tO 
(Photographed from museum BpcclmeiiB.) evening 

flight in pursuit of winged insects. They circled rapidly about 
the buildings, under the piazzas, and occasiohally through the open 
doors, and were seen also along the lake shore where tliey often 
dipped down to the surface of the water to drink. They arc sp • 
strictly nocturnal that it is difficult to secure specimens, except by 
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' shooting them on the wing when they first come out of their diurnal 
hiding places, and usually the light is so dim when they first appear 
that wing shooting is rendered difficult, and in most cases considerable 
ammunition is wasted for the few specimens secured. Occasionally 
one is caught in a room at night, or a hiding place is found where they 
may be secured from a crack or crevice as they hang head downward 
during the day. Specimens of these or any other bats in the park 
should be saved whenever possible, as it will be long before sufficient 
material is obtained to show ail of the species inhabiting the area. 

Broavn Bat: Epiesiem fmcns fngeus (Beauvois). — T^arge, brown, 
rapid-flying bats seen of evenings about the Many (ilacier Hotel in 
mid- July were apparently of this species, but no specimens were ob- 
tained, owing to the danger in shooting around occupied buildings. 
Those seen were flying rapidly about the buildings and along the lake 
shore at early dusk, while it was still light enough to see color and to 
have easily secured them on the wing wdth a shotgun if shooting had 
been permissible. Evidently they are not very common in the park, as 
none were seen in other locations away from buildings, although the 
species often lives in hollow trees or under bark in the woods as well 
as in the dark spaces under caves and cornices of buildings. They 
undoubtedly range over most of the park areas, but arc rarely seen 
except nejir where they s[)end the day and as they first come out of 
their roosting places. 

Silver-hatred Bat. Lasionycterh noctivaffam (LeConte). — A 
number of medium-sized very dark and rapid-flying bats seen over 
the hotel and among the trees at Lake McDonald, August 29, were 
evidently of this species. The silvery tipping of the black fur over 
the back could not be seen with the bats on the wing, but the size, 
rapid flight, and dark color are almost unmistakable characters with 
this species. The dense forests of the park present ideal conditions 
f(m«^hese boreal, forest-loving bats, the loose bark on numerous dead 
tk^es affording favorite places in which to spend the daylight hours, 
a^d.tjje forest-dwelling insects, their favorite food. I tore the bai*k 
, from many old trees in the woods in the hope of securing specimens 
from underneath, but was not successful within the park area. If 
possible, specimens should be secured and preserved in order that 
positive records for the park may be obtained, as flight identification 
of bats is at best unsatisfactory. 

Hoary Bat: Nyetpria einerea (Beauvois). — AtWatertonLake.near 
the north end of the park, at 11 o’clock in the morning of August 15, 
one of these big gray,* short-eared bats was seen flying about in the 
, bright sunlight over the water and back into the trees on the shore of 
^ the lake. It was watched for several minutes with the field glass and at 
^uch close range that, with its every mark and character plainly recog- 


51140"— 18 9 
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nizcd, its identification was as unmistakable as if the specimen had ' 
been collected and preserved. While it flew freely and seemed perfect ly 
at home in the bright light, it probably had been driven from its roost 
among the loaves of some cottonwood tree on the shore by the campers 
along the lake. These bats have rather large eyes, and their evening 
flight begins usually a little earlier in the dusk than that of mt)st 
bats, but the habit of flying in broad daylight is certainly not com- 
mon with them and probably means that they have been disturbed 
in their roosting places. Usually during the day they hang head 
downward in some dense cluster of leaves where well concealed, but 
where the light is not wholly excluded, as in the hiding ])laces of 
most of our northern bats. While never abundant, they are a wide- 
ranging boreal species, breeding usually in the ('’anadian Zone and 
migrating southward in winter over jiractically the whole United 
States. 



THE BIRDS. 


By FI.OHENCE Mkrrtam Bailey. 


INTEODVCTOEY. 

I. ITINEBABY AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Tlie iiialerial for the basis of tlie accoinpaiiyinj]; report, on tiu* birds 
of (ilacier Park was obtained during duly and August, when in 
addition to the automobile trips from (llacicM* Park Hotel to Two 
Medicine, St. Mary, and Many Glaciers, and short trips to (irinnell 
Lake, Iceberg Lake, and (iranite Park, a luonth's pack trip was 
made to the Canadian boundary and return. Starting from (Joing- 
to-tho-Sun Camp we went to Lake Ellen Wilson, and by way of 
Piegan Pass to Many (Jlaciers and the Swiftcurrent Flats; thence 
northward through the Kennedy Creek and Kelly Kiver regions — 
visiting Crossley and (ilenn Lakes — to the Ltiwer Waterton Lake* 
ill Alberta. From Waterton Lake a side trij) was made to the Hound- 
ary Mountains in British (\)lumbia overlooking the Kintla Lake 
region, after which we returned by way of the AVateilon Valley and 
the Kootenai Trail to Granite Park and Many Glaciers. A railroad 
trip to Belton and a week at Lake McDonald completed the seasoirs 
work. 

Sfl the two months a general idea as to the breeding binls of the 
region was obtained. But additional material regarding the spring 
and fcll. migrants and winter residents has been procured from Dr. 
(icorgc Bird Grinnell’s article entitled “Some Autumn Birds of the 
St. Mary I^akes Region,” published in Forest and Stream in 1888; 
a* manuscri])t report kindly submitted to me by Mr. A. II. Iliggin- 
son, of Boston, on the winter birds of Stanton Lake— just outside the 
park — and notes from park officials and taxidermists of the region, 
who have supplemented my meager field experience by knowledge 
gained during years of residence in the park. Reports from Messrs. 
Vernon Bailey and Arthur H. Howell, from St. Mary Lake, and from 
Blackfoot to Belton in 18U5, and from Mr. Bailey, from Belton to 

Kintla Lake, and from Lake McDonald in April, 1918, have been 
^ 111 '-! 
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examined in the files of the Bureau of Biological Survey, and lists 
of birds observed during short visits to the park have been kindly 
turned over to me by Mr. Harold C. Bryant, of California, and Mr. 
Iklward R. Warren, of Colorado. To these gentlemen, as to Mr. 
E. S. Bryant, taxidermist, of Columbia Falls; Mr. Walter Scott 
Gibb, assistant chief ranger of the park; Mr. William C. Gird, park 
guide; Mr. Harry P. Stanford, taxidermist, of Kalispell; and Mr. 
Donald H. Stevenson, formerly a park guide, I would extend my 
sincere thanks for much valuable information. Records of a hundred 
and eighty-seven species have been obtained altogether, but many 
more doubtless remain to be discovered by future workers in the ]iark. 
The illustrations arc from photographs by Messrs. Vernon Bailey, 
A. C. Bent, E. J. Cameron, J. E. Haynes, H. W. Nash, H. & E. 
Pittman, Robert B. Rockwell, J. Rowley, Hon. George Shiras, lid, 
and Mr. E. R. Warren; and drawings by Maj. Allan Brooks and 
by Messrs. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Bruce Horsfall, John L. Ridgway, 
Robert Ridgway, and Ernest Thompson Seton; and in the nuiin 
have appeared previously in the publications of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the National 
Association of Audubon Societies; in Bird-Lore; and the Handbook 
of Birds of the Western States, published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

The classification and nomenclature used in the report are those of 
the 1910 Check List of the American Ornithologists’ Union, the Six- 
teenth Supplement, and the proposed changes in The Auk, up to 
April, 1918. 

II. WHEBE THE ST7MMEB BIBDS MAY BE FOUND. 

The park with its heavy forest cover and its snow banks and glaciers 
would seem an unlikely place for birds to spend the summer, as few 
species care for cither deep forests or snow-clad mountains ; Jbut 
while general conditions limit the abundance of birds found witiiin 
the boundaries of the park, certain local conditions increase theA* 
numbers, so that by knowing where to look one may find -t^^chly 
varied bird population. While birds breed within fairly definite 
boundaries governed by temperature during the breeding season, 
many of them wander widely afterwards, and in the late summer 
may be encountered almost anywhere in the park. 

BIRDS OF TUB IX)WER LEVFXS. 

Around the warm outer margins of the park — in the Lake Mc- 
Donald and the North Fork of the Flathead regions on the west, 
and the St. Mary, Sherburne Lake, and Belly River regions on the 
east — islands and tongues of Transition Zone prairie together with, 
swampy meadows, sloughs, and large lakes affording more or less 
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marshy cover introduce an element that brings in a variety of biinls. 
however rare or meager in numbers, birds that outside the park 
breed on the adjoining plains among tlie lakes and ranches. 

Notable among these, including some for which there are no 
definite breeding records, are the western grebe, Holbocll grebe, eared 
grebe, merganser, red-breasted merganser, hooded merganser, mal- 
lard, gadwall, green-winged teal, ring-necked «lnck, hnflle-head, 
ruddy duck, bittern, great blue heron,‘ sora rail, coot, upland plover, 
killdeer, sharp-tailed grouse, mourning dove, turkey vnltnre, mar.sh 
hawk, Swainson hawk, ferruginous rough-leg, prairie falcon, short- 
eared owl, Acadian owl, Batchelder downy woodpecker, red-headed 
woodpecker, nighthawk, magpie, crow, raven, cowbird, thick-billed 
redwing, western meadowlark. Brewer blackbird, western vesper 
sparrow, western Savannah span“ow, song sparrow, black-headed 
grosbeak, lazuli bunting, cedar waxwing, yellow warbler, western yel- 
low-throat, redstart, catbird, western house wren. Rocky Mountain 
nuthatch, long-tailed chickadee, and willow thrush; while on remote 
wooded lakes, especially on the west side of the park, the shy soli- 
tary l(X)n is sometimes found. 

While by no means all of these birds v;ill be seen by the hurried 
tourist, us some of the hotels and chalets arc too high for them, and 
the generally frequented trails follow through the deep forest or over 
the ro<;ky pns.ses, it is interesting to know of the presence of these 
lowlandere, and the fact that the birds of the park range from such 
familiar friends as the catbird, kingbird, and red-headed woodpecker 
of the low country in Transition Zone to the unfamiliar ptarmigan, 
Icucosticte, and pipit of the Arctic-Alpine slopes above timberline 
affords an interesting and striking illustration of the vertical vari- 
ation of the park fauna. 

niuns OF THE middle reoions. 

j The characteristic birds of the warm low Transition Zone levels of 
the pci^, which are associated with the silver leaf, service berry, wild 
rose, Dbuglas spruce, and yellow pine, drop out in the middle or 
Canadian Zone regions of the park, leaving only the siiecies which 
thrive in both the lower and middle regions or are characteristiir of 
the colder, hi gh er regions of the Canadian, where they are associated 
with willows and alders, shrubby birch, smooth Menziesia, honey- 
suckle and blueberr}' bushes, lodgepole pines, and the firs and spruces 
of pure Canadian Zone. 

The centers of bird life here are the lakes and streams with their 
bordering willow and alder thickets, together with the burned-over 
^brushy slopes. Flying over the rivers and lakes, fish hawks and swal- 


1 In former years, sandhill crane. 
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lows — either the tree, the cliff, the bank, or the northern violet- 
green — may occasionally bo seen. Even on the most frequented lakes 
numerous broods of golden-eye ducks may be found, and on the 
less frequented lakes the rare harlequin may sometimes be seen al- 
though it prefers rapid rivers and streams to the quieter waters. On 
lakes where safe secluded nesting sites arc to be had the Canada goose 
may perhaps be discovered. Along the lake shores the spotted sand- 
piper, Grinnell water-thrush, and now and then the kingfisher and 
water ouzel may be noted, although both kingfisher and ouzel are 
more generally seen along rivers and streams, the ouzel especially 
near waterfalls or cascades. 

On the brushy slopes above the lakes where the forest cover has been 
replaced by chaparral, among other birds may be found slate- 
colored fox sparrows, white-crowned and chipping sparrows, juncos, 
Swainson vireos, Audubon and Macgillivray warblers, and some of 
the smaller flycatchers, such as the western and Traill. 

In the open a variety of hawks — ^the sparrow hawk, sharp-shinned, 
Cooper, and goshawk — ^may be noted, and now and then among the 
cliffs and canyons a golden eagle may be descried. On rare occa- 
sions a western nighthaw’k, a swift — ^the black, Vaux or possibly the 
w’hite-throated— or a hummingbird — ^generally the rufous but possi- 
bly the calliope, black-chinned or broad-tailed— may be caught sight 
of in passing. 

Inside the forest three species of grouse— the Richardson, Frank- 
lin, and ruffed — ^may be flushed, while the close investigator or the 
camper may be fortunate enough to discover some of the resident 
owls, including the MacFarlane screech owl, the western and dusky 
horned owls, the rare hawk owl, and the Rocky Mountain pygmy. 

A number of woodpeckers are also to be closely watched for, among 
them the Rocky Mountain haiiy, Arctic three-toed, Alaska three-toed, 
red-naped sapsucker, Williamson sapsucker, northern pileated, {ind 
the red-shafted flicker. Among other birds that may be seen are the 
black-headed jay, western evening grosbeak, Montana junco, westeib 
tanager, western winter wren. Rocky Mountain creeper, red-lTreasted 
nuthatch, mountain chickadee, chestnut-backed chickadee, western 
golden-crowned kinglet, Townsend solitaire, olive-backed thrush, 
Audubon hermit thrush, northern varied thrush, and mountain blue- 
bird. 

BIRDS OF THE HIGHER RFXSIONS. 

In the narrow timberline or Hudsonian Zone where the white- 
barked pine is the dominant tree, there are relatively few character- 
istic birds. Among them are the Rocky Mountain jay, Clark crow, ' 
Rocky Mountain pine grosbeak, Cassin purple finch, crossbill, pina ' 
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siskin, and Bohemian waxwinp; while above timberline the number 
of characteristic sninmer birds is reduced to three — the white-tailed 
ptarmigan, gray-crowned leucosticte, and i)ipit. 

III. PERMANENT RESIDENTS AND TRANSIENT VISITANTS. 

While most of (he birds found in the park in summer arc merely 
summer visitants, coming north in the spring to nest and returning 
south in the fall to winter, there are some iiermanent residents, such 
as the grouse, some of the hawks, owls, and woodpeckers, together 
with the jays, water ouzels, nuthatches, and chickadees, which i)re- 
sumably never leave the park. Similarly, the birds found in the park 
in winter may bo either permanent residents or winter visitants from 
farther north, such as the snowy owl, great gray owl, redpoll, snow- 
llake, Lapland longspur, Bohemian waxwing, and northern shrike, 
which come south during the fall or winter and return north on the 
approach of spring.' In still another category come the sj)ring and 
fall visitants, wdiich merely pass through the park on their north- 
ward and southward migrations, as some of the ducks, snow geese, 
swans, phalaropes, snipe, and doubtless many of the smaller birds, 
overlooked or unrecognized by casual observers. 

IV. KEY TO THE COMMONER SUMMER BIRDS. 

male; 9 female,] 

WATER RIRDS. 

RT7E OF A r.(M)HK. 

I. Body gray, head and neck black, with white throat patcli 

(Jan a it a (ioohc, p. 100. 

I'. Body black and whitei iie(’k sti’eaked with while Looiij p. MS. 

SIZE OF A nrcK. 

Head partly or wholly yrcvn, 

I. Head wholly dark green. 

2. Bill narrow, uiiderparts wholly white or pale salmon 
* Mergamer, S, p. 115. 

2\ Bill whle, iinderparts brown and white or brown and gray. 

3. Bill sj^n-shaped, breast white, belly reddish brown 

Sliorcller, p. 119. 

3'. Bill not spoon-shaiied, breast brown, belly gray 

Mallard, p. 117, 

I'. Head partly green. 

2. Head dark green with white sfiot at base of bill 

Harrow Oolden-eye, p. 122. 
^ 2'. Head brown with green stripe on sid^^Mreen-winged Teal, p. 118. 
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Uvnd reddiHh, brown, or gray, 

I. Head rwldish or dark brown. 

2. Head retldlsli, eresteil; bill luiif? and narrow Merganser, $, p. 115. 

2'. Head dull brown, bill short and wide. 

3. Head puffy, unmarkcMl, collar white 

Harrow Ooldcnrcye, 9, p. 122. 
S\ Head not puffy, side of head with three white spots 

Western Harlequin Duck, 9, p. 124. 

I'. Heml not reddish or dark brown. 

2. Pluinujre plain gray, or jrray, strikingly marked with white and brown. 

3. Plumage plain s<M>ty gray, head black, bill white — Coot, p. 132. 
3'. IMiimage strikingly marked with white and brown 

Western Harlequin Huvk, p. 124. 
2'. Plumage brown, finely streaked and spotted. 

3. Wing patch mainly light blue or bright green. 

4. Wing patch mainly light blue, bill si)oon-shniied, size 


large Shoveller, 9, p. HO. 

4'. Wing patch mainly bright green; bill not spoon-shaiied ; 
size small Orcen-winged Teal, 9, p. ILS. 


3'. Wing patches brown and white or purple and white. 

4. Wing ]iatches brown and white Gndwall, p. 118. 

4'. Wing patch purple, Inclosetl by white bars 

Mallard, 9* p. 117. 


8MATJ.KR THAN A DUCK (7-11 INCHKS). 

I. Breast white, spotteil or banded. 

2. Breast and back spotteil, tail habitually tipped 

Hyotted Sandpiper, p. 133. 

2'. Breast crossed with two black bands, tall not habitually tipiied 

Killdeer, p. 134. 

I'. Breast bluish gray, face and front of neerk black Sara Rail, p,VS1, 

LAND BIRDS. 

SIZE OF GROUSE OR LARGER. 

I. Spread wings 5^-74 feet. 

2. Spread wings about feet ; head and underparts white 

Fish Hawk, p. 150. 

2'. Spread wings about 61-7} feet ; head and body brown 

Golden Ragle, p. 148. 

I'. Spread wings much less than 6} feet. 

2. Largely brown or sooty gray. 

3. Brown, barred ; head crested, neck ruffed, tall banded 

Ruffed Grouse, p. 137. 

3'. Sooty gray, mottled; without ruffs or tall bands . 

Richardson Grouse, p. 135. 

2'. Largely black and white. 

3. Wings and tall white ; timberllne slopes 

* White-tailed Ptarmigan, p. 130. 

3'. Wings and tail black, marked with white; forests ^ 

Franklin Grouse, p. 130. 
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SIZE BETWEEN A BOUIN AN II A GKOl’SE. 

Largely blue, hroicn, aooly, or axh gray, 

I. Largely bluish, or rorldish brown barrwl with black. 

2. Upperparts partly or mainly bluish, hwal (‘rested, bill Iour. 

3. Winisfs and tall dull blue, spotted with white; lakes and streams 

Belted Kingfinher, p. 1.17. 

3'. Willis and tail purplish blue, barred with black ; forests 

Blavh'-headed .lay, p. Itr). 

2'. Ui)perparts brown, or blue and brown, head not crested, bill hookcMl ; 

over open fields Dcnert Sparrow nawk\ p. 140. 

r. liargely brown or gray. 

2. Body brown, rump white, wings and tail i*ed bedow 

Bed’Hhafted FUelcer, p. 1(11. 

2'. Body gray, forehead urhlte. 

3. Body dark gray, back of neck with dark patch 

Rovky Mountain Jay, p. 1(M». 
3'. Body ash gray, wings and tall black and while 

Clark Xutrrarker, p. 1(57. 

SIZE OF A HOIIIN. 

I. T^nderpnrts bright rusty brown ; breast with bla(‘klsh niH'klace 

Northern Varied Thruxh, p. 107. 
r. Underpurts reddisli brown; bmist without necl'lace — Western Robin, ji. 100. 


SIZE SMALLER TUAN A ROBIN (ADULT MALES*). 

Partly yellow, contrasted with slaty, black, or brown, 

I. Underparts partly or wholly yellow or greenish yellow. 

2. Underparts yellow and slaty, or yellow, l’)hick, and white. 

3. Underparts yellow and slaty, head slaty ; bushes 

MaegiUivray AVarbler, p. ISO. 
3'. Underparts white, yellow, and black; throat, cl•owll iiatcli, and 

rump yellow; trees Audubon Warbler, 

2\ Underparts plain yellow or greimish yellow. 

3. Underparts yellow, face with black mask; bushes 

Western Yellow-throat, p. 13(5. 
iV, T’nderparts yellow, wings and tall black ; forests 
’ Western Rreniuy (Srosbeak, p. 1 71 . 

r. Underparts without yellow. 

2. Body black and white, crown with yellow patch ; forests 

Alaska Tture-toed Woodpecker, p. loS. 
2'. Body brown, streaked; wings and tail wMth yellow patches; cone-laden 
tree tops Pine Siskin, p. 174. 

Partly or mainly brown, gray, or blue, 

T. Partly or mainly broivn or gray. 

2. Partly or mainly brown. 

3. Mainly brown. 

4. Barred with black. 

5. Tall very short ; forests 

^ Western Winter Wren, p. 191. 

5'. Tall normal: open wo(m1s 

^ Western House Wren, p. 191. 


^ The femalPH of strikingly colored birds are usually duller or without color patches. 
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I'. 


4'. Not ImrrtMl with bluck; gorget Are red, orange, and brassy 

green Unfous llimminybirdt p. 103. 

3'. Tartly brown. 

4. Crown eoiispienonsly marked. 

5. Crown striiied with black and white 

Mliite-croicncd H^parrow, p. 177. 
5'. Crown reddish brown 

WvHivrn Chiiipiuy tipiirrow, p. 177. 
4'. (/rown not conspicuously nmrkiMl. 

n. T.;pperi)arts brown. Indistinctly streaked; outer 
tall feathers partly white; tall waggtnl; tlmber- 

iliie .slo|»es Ti/i/f, p. 187. 

r/. T’piierparts plain brpwn and slaty ; rusty on wings 
and tail; bushes, near water 

Slatc-colorcd Fox SparroWf p. 178. 


2', Partly or mainly gray. 

3. Mainly slate gray or slate gray and white. 

4. Mainly slate gray, tall short ; streams and waterfalls 

Water OuzrL p. 188. 

4'. Head, neck, and chest slate gray; belly and outer tail 

fea ther.s white Mon tana Jiinvo^ p. 1 77. 

3'. Buck gray ; cap and throat black ; cheeks white. 

4. Cap with white line over eye; ft»rests 

Mountain Chivkndce, p. 193. 
4'. Cap without white line over eye ; valley bottoms 

Lofiff-tailed Chickadee, p. 193. 

Partly or mainly blue. 

• 2. Uppon)arts grayish blue, marked with black and white; tall short; 

forests Roeky Mountain Nuthatch, p. 192. 

2'. U])perparta light blue or greenish blue, unmarked ; tall normal ; in 
the open Mountain Bluebird, p. 198. 


Parity or wholly yrcen or reddiffh. 


I. 


I'. 


TTpperparts greenish. 

2. Crown retl, or black, yelhiw, and orange. 

3. Crown red Kahy-eroioned Kinylet, p. 194. 

3'. Crown black, yellow, and orange 

Western Colden-crowned Kinylet, p. 194. 
2'. Crown gray, bordered by white below 


Western Warbliny Vireo, p. 183. 

Body dull reddish or pinkish. 

2. ^landlbles crossed ; head and Imck unlform_.*u.. Crossbill, p. 173. 

2'. Mandibles not crossed ; head with squarish crimson patch 

Cassin Purple, p. 172. 


Order PYGOPODES: Diving Birds. 

Family COLYMBIDiE: Grebes. 

Western Grebe: ^chmophorus ocoidentalU. — ^The snowy-throated 
western grebe or swan grebe, tHe largest and most distinguished 
of all the family, should be watched for carefully in the park,'^ 
as there are several records of its occurrence. One taken on the 
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North Fork of the Flathead is to be seen at I/swis’s Hotel, and Mr. 
F. F. Liebig, of Kalispcll, has one that came from Lake McDonald 
before the park was established. It has been seen in similar country 
close to the park, anti one of its floating nests has beeti foil ml by 
Mr. Donald H. Stevenson inside the park. 

When the grebes nest, as they usually do, in colonies in the tides, 
after the nesting season they assemble in large companies about giMsl 
feeding grounds, where they disport themselves with so much vivacity 
and originality that they supply ready entertainment for many a 
summer day. Their presence may be i-ecognized by their loud, dis- 
tinctive horree', Jca-rec\ and its variations which caiTy far over the 
water. Or, they may be picked out from a flock of quiet phlegmatic 
ducks lying on the water by their quick motions, slender necks, and 
rapid disappearances and reappearances; for like all grelws they are 
rapid, expert divers. They also have the grebe habit of lying on one 
side, showing the silvery and all too famous grebe breast. Across 
the width of a lake, mirror- 
like flashes from the breast 
shouhl bo watched for, os 
also short white lines on 
the surface of the water, 
for the longswan-like necks 
seen at a distance suggest 
short, white sticks vanish- 
ing and reappearing so 
rapidly that it is difiicultto 
keep track of them. But if 
you would see these charming birds at their best, get near enough to 
watch their dextrous work and their delightful individual play. 

Hoibiell Gbebe: Colymbus While wo saw the TTolbcell 

"only on the lower Waterton Lake in Alberta during the summer, 
' it has been found by Mr. Bryant on Ijake McDonald, and on April 
22, 1918, two were seen by Mr. Bailey, “ one at the upper end of the 
lake in quiet water and one out in the middle of the lake where big 
waves were rolling higher than its head; ” so another rare possibility 
is open to observers on that lake rich in opportunities. 

Next to the western grebe in size and striking appearance the 
* Holboell has a rather heavy red neck and a white throat patch that 
give it a certain stolidity of appearance when compared with the 
swan grebe; but while it may lack vivacity and grace, like all the 
grebes it is a master of its trade and a study of an old mother diving 
for water weeds for her young, and leading them along safe and 
^ pleasant shores will afford many enjoyable hours. 
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Horned Orebe: Colymhuft — On a pond above the Swiftcur- 

rcnt Lakes, only a shoil distance from Many Glaciers, Mr. Steven- 
son was fortunate enough to discover the floating nest and eggs of 
the sprightly little horned grebe, whose reddish neck, puffy side 
crests, and bright red eyes, almost perched on 
its bill,’’ as he says, make it a striking, cocky 
figure. Sometimes when diving it gets so wet 
that all its distinctive plumes are lost sight of 
and only the red neck is left to tell the tale. 
Careful watch should be kept of the marshy 
meadows of this fruitful Swiftcurrent section 
and similar places in the park that other nests 
may be discovered. 

In October, 1887, Dr. George Bird Grinnell 
found the birds “quite abundant” on the St. 
Mary Lakes and the prairie lakes about the head 
of Milk Eiver.^ A pair wttc also reported in 
June, 1895, by Messrs. Vernon Bailey and Arthur H. Howell, from 
a pond on the prairie near Blackfeet Agency, now Browning. 

On April 21, 1918, Mr. Bailey saw dozens of the puffy headed 
homed grebes, in full breeding plumage, on Lake McDonald, but 
the next day, when the wind had come up and the waves were rolling, 
only a few were seen. 



From Handbook of Woatem 
Birda. L. A. Fuertea. 

Fig. 20. — Horned 
grebe. 


Eared Grebe: Colymbun nigricoUu ccHifovTucus . — ^As this is the 
grebe most likely to be seen in the park, it is important to know its 
distinctive characters. Only about half the size of the white-throated 
western grebe and the red-throated Holboell — or about a foot long — 
its median, pointed crest, light ear tufts, and dusky neck distinguish 
it from the puffy-headed, rufous-necked little horned grebe. In man- 
ner, also, it is quite different from the cocky little homed grebe, which 
comes up from below with a shake of its feathers, points its bill dowiv . . 
and is gone; for it will sit quietly on the water looking at you with 
gentle interest for a long time. It has been reported by Mr. W. S. 
Gibb as bi:eeding on various park lakes, notable among them Lake 
McDonald, and it has been found by Mr. W. C. Gird, in July and 
August, on the middle lake of the Swiftcurrent chain not far from 
the place where Mr. Stevenson found the nest of the horned grebe 
and where it was evidently taking advantage of the superior feeding 
ground offered by the unusually muddy lake bottom. Mr. Gird has 
also seen it on Glenn and Elizabeth Lakes, in the Belly Biver coun- 
try, and on Waterton* Lake, at the Canadian boundary. It is inter 
esting to know that in October, 1887, Dr. Grinnell also found it 
abundant on the St. Mary Labes. Wherever it is found, close at* 
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hand it is a quiet companion of the solitudes, while at a distaiiw its 
mellow Junj-ee-vp comes to be pleasantly associated with the beauti- 
ful lakes where it makes its homo. 


Family GAVllDiE: Loons. 

Loon ; Gavia immer. — Few of the large cons]>icuous birds which 
once dignified our frontier ai-e left to delight the eye of the nature 
lover. Trumpeter swan, sandhill and whooping cranes, lludsonian 
curlew, and godwit alike have fallen prey to the thoughtless marks- 
man, and even the great blue heron is now rarely to be seen. But the 
loon, though driven by the advance of the gunning tourist and the 
motor boat to seek deeper and more remote solitudes, is still to bo 
found on the forest-encircled lakes of Glacier Park, which afford him 
ideal refuges. 

While the name lioon Lake has been given locally to Kogers Lake 
on Camas Creek, Mr. Gibb says he has seen dozens of young loons 
in other parts of the park, and they apparently breed on the lakes 
of botli eastern and western boundaries, and from Sherburne Lake 
below Many Glaciers to the Waterton Lakes on the Canadian lino. 
On the small lakes along the North Fork of the Flathead — Bowman, 
Quartz, and Logging— Mr. Gird says they have to leave in October, 
as the water is generally frozen over by November; but at the upper 
end of Eintla Lake Mr. Bailey saw a returneil mignint on April 
16, 1918. They can stay all winter on Lake McDonald, as both the 
inlet and outlet remain open. On the Lower St. Mary, just outside 
the park, during October and the first half of November, 1887, Dr. 
Grinnell saw several of the loons, and reported hearing them fre- 
quently. 

In the nesting season one pair of the graat, handsomely marked 
Uack and white birds seems to populate a mountain lake, their loud 
^jBpird cry adding a rich flavor of wild life to its forfwtcd shores. 
On two-of the most secluded lakes that we visited, fleeting glimpses 
were had of the noble birds. Glenn Lake, whose four miles of narrow 
timbered length lead up a glacial amphitheater, offers peculiarly safe 
harbor for the hunted creatures of forest and lake. Here, on leaving 
the trail to get sight of the lake, after forcing a passage thnnigh 
l^ha dense undergrowth and the down timber, at the edge of the 
\rater a resting loon was almost stepped on, and up at the head of the 

J under the glacier a group of Canada geese was discovered, 
ther lookout across the lake revealed a dark reddish brown form 
ding on a short strip of beach on the opposite shore, and the 
f^iass excitedly raised showed the long stiltlike legs and dark color 
OT a young moose. A congenial home, indeed, for the solitude-loving 
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loons! Crossley Lake, separated from Glenn Lake by a terminal 
moraine, may afford additional feeding grounds for the Glenn Lake 
loons, or shelter a pair of its own. In any case, on another day 
when looking out over its broad surface toward the great glacial 
amphitheater above, I saw two of the loons sitting unafraid out on 
the middle of the lake. As I watched they rose and flapped their 
black wingsj dived, and came up, lying witli super-duck length on the 
water and flashing their white underparts. Then, perhaps becom- 
ing conscious of observation, th^y made their way over the beautiful 
green and purple deeps of the lake toward the sheer wall of Gable 
Mountain, all too soon disappearing from view. 

Order LONGIPENNES: Long-winged Swimmers. 

Family LARIDJE: Gulls and Terns. 

California GuiJi: Larua cidifornicua. — Mr. F. F. Liebig of Kalis- 
pell has a mounted specimen of one of these largo gulls in the 
mottled immature plumage which was taken at Lake McDonald, 
and he has seen two others on the lake. 

IliNa-RiLi.£D Gull: Larm delawaremis . — ^The ring-billed gull, 
with white head and underparts, and yellowish bill with a black 
band near the tip, has been identified just outside the park by Dr. 
Grinnell, who saw it several times on the Lower St. Mary Lake in 
September and October, 1887, resting on sand bars in company with 
terns^ and Mr. Stevenson writes mo that ^^at least one variety of 
gull is a summer visitor of the park, while they are common on the 
plains east of the park, noticeably at Duck Lake and the slaughter- 
house located on a pond at Browning.’’ He says that he has also 
noted them on Sherburne Lake in midsummer. Mr. Gibb states that 
gulls nest at St. Mary Lake and Lake McDonald, along the Nort^>^ 
Fork of the Flathead, and on the Belly River, and adds that he ha., 
seen them in summer on Lake McDermott. On April 21 and 22, 
1918, Mr.. Bailey saw a few gulls, apparently of this species, on Lake 
McDonald. 

Bonaparte Gull: Laras philadelphi/i . — ^The smaller Bonaparte, 
gull, the summer adults of which have both bill and head black, 
the winter adults and young of which have a conspicuous dusky s]^^^ 
on the ear coverts, is reported from the park by the two taxidermists, 
Mr. Bryant and Mr. Stanford, and Mr. Bryant thinks he bas s^h 
it on Lake McDonald. Mr. F. F. Liebig has a mounted specimen 
taken on St. Mary Lake when the park was a Nation^ Forest. 

Forster Tern: Sterna fonteri {?). — ^Black-crowned and forked* 
tailed terns presumably of this species Were seen flying over th^ 
northern Waterion Lake in August, and they probably cross the 
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park on their migrations. In September and October, 1887, Dr. 
Grinnell found small terns abundant on the Lower St. Mary Tjjike. 
They were apparently feeding on small fish and were busy over the 
shallows near the inlet, where they were wind-bound for several days. 

Order STEGANOPODES: Totipalmate Swimmers. 

Family PHALACROCORACID^: Cormorants. 

Double-crested Cormorant: PTmlaerocorax auritm aurituR . — One 
of these singular black birds with long snaky neck and plunielike 
crests over the eyes was added to the park list by Dr. Grinnell, 
October 15, 1887, when he found it on the Upper St. Mary Lake 
below the narroAvs. 

Family PELECANID^E: Pelicans. 

White Pelican : Pelceanm erythrorhynf^hoH . — ^The great, spcct Reg- 
ular white pelicans, Avith iheir long bills and large orange fish 
pouches, haA^e been seen by Mr. Gibb at Lakes McDonald and Sher- 
burne in July and August, usually in tAvos, evidently Avandering after 
the breeding season. Dr. Grinnell, in October, 1887, saAv a solitary 
wanderer at Pike Lake near the foot of Chief Mountain. It ap- 
peared from the north just before sunset and spent the night on the 
lake. 

These records, together Avith those of other rare birds, while inter- 
esting in themselves are peculiarly so to the observer who by care- 
ful watching may make equally notable discoveries. 

Order ANSERES: Lamellirostral Swimmers. 

Family ANATID^: Ducks, Geese, and Swans. 

Merganser: Mergus amerivanus. — ^Mr. Stevenson informs mo that 
the merganser breeds throughout the park. (Jne of the females Avith 
light reddish brown head and horizontal crest was seen August 6 
by Mr. Bailey on Swiftcurrent Creek, below the falls; and tAvo 
others with one of the green-headed, light-breasted males Averc seen 
August 27 on Lake McDonald. On April 11, Avhen Mr. Bailey 
^£ited the lake, mergansers were common there, and Avere said to have 
Unn there all winter; during the weeks when the lake was frozen 
ow, gathering in considerable numbers in the rapids of McDonald 
ff^ek. On April 21 and 22 they were on the lake in moderate num- 
bers. Many were also seen along the North Fork of the Flathead 
^between April 11 and 21. 

^ Mr. Higginson, when collecting just outside the park, wrote: Six 
birds— two males and four females (or young)— stayed around 
• 51140 *— 18-^10 
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Stanton Lake all winter long. When the lake froze up they went 
up the creek, swimming about in the big pools. No wild fowl of any 
other kind came into the lake from November 15 to Februaiy 22.” 
Mr. Bryant has taken merganser eggs on Stanton Lake, so the birds 
are doubtless resident. 

The mergansers have the interesting habit of fishing in small 
bands, and their maneuvers will repay close observation. 

Bed-bbeastfj} Meroanser: Mergus serrator. — ^Late in October, 
1887, Dr. Grinnell found red-breasted mergansers, with the long, 
hairlike crests, in company with a large variety of waterfowl, abun- 
dant on the liower St. Mary Lake, and Mr. Gird reports them ns 
found in spring, summer, and fall between Waterton Crcitk and the 
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Fiq. 21.— rBcd-brcasted merKanser. • 

North Fork of the Flathead on the west and Belly Biver on the east 
side of the park. Mr. F. F. Liebig has a specimen taken on Lake 
McDonald some years ago. 

These mergansers also hunt jin companies, as Mr. E. H. Eaton 
describes it, “sometimes advancing with wide, extended front, .driv- 
ing the fish before them and diving simultaneously so that, whi^ 
ever way their prey may dart, there is a serrated beak and capaciop 
gullet ready to receive them.” 

Hooded Merganser: Lophodytes cucuttatus^ — Mr. Stevenson im- 
ports seeing the hooded mer^nser, with the white-centered, wheel- 
shaped crest, mostly in spring and fall, in ones or twos on small' 
ponds, but Mr. Bryant says that it breeds on the Middle Fork of the^ 
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Flathead and ‘ is great for laying eggs in the nests with golden-eyes 
and buflle-heads and then scrapping over the nest.” Apparently it is 
commonly called wood duck. 

MalLvViid: Anas platyrhj/nrha . — ^The green-headed drake mallard, 
which is familiar to all from his resemblance to the domestic stock 
derived from the wild, and the brown- mottled female, which may 
be recognized by her large size, white-lmrdered purple wing patches, 
her white outer tail feathers, and her loud barnyard quack, should 
bo looked for in the lower levels of the park. In the willowy borders 
of Sherburne Lake, on August 5, we heard the quacking of mal- 
lards, and at the oil wells down the lake were shown two nearly 
grown young that the Stevensons had raised from eggs uiuler a 
hen. They had become so thoroughly domesticated that they allowed 
the children to carry them around, 
and, although they went down to the 
lake with the wild mallards in the 
daytime, returned to the house at 
night. An adult and one nearly grown 
young were seen, August 9, by Mr. 

Bailey in a marsh just above Lake 
Elizabetli, and on August 20 across the 
Alberta line three were flushed from 
one of the small sloughs. On August 
21, we saw eleven mallards on Rey- 
nolds Lake a few miles south of the 
boundary. 

Mr. Stevenson says that they breed 
in lakes and ponds at the lower eleva- 
tions of the park and in 1914 were quite plentiful on the inlets 
jbf both the upper and lower Sherburne Lakes. A mounted mal- 
'|;ird seen at Lewis’s came from the North Fork of the Flathead, 
and Mr. Gird says they are common there as well as about 
old beaver ponds on the Belly River. In the fall of 1887 Dr. Grin- 
nell found them “extremely abundant throughout the St. Mary 
Lakes region.” They were also found feeding in open water late 
in November, and he said that undoubtedly “ a few remain all 

S ’ r on mountain streams.” 

jew mallards were seen by Mr. Bailey, April 10 and 11, 1918, 
the Middle Fork of the Flathead and at Lake McDonald; and 
mostly in pairs, April 12-19, along the North Fork, from the 
1 of Camas Crwk to Kintla Creek, and in many of the small 
lakes and ponds; also on April 21, many pairs and flocks on Lake 
^ McDonald. They were evidently both breeding and migrating. Mr. 
H. Myrick, the forest ranger at Belton, saw a family with five 
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downy young in a pond on the river flats near Nyack, April 5 ; and 
as the forest cruiser, H. R. Flint, saw mallards in the river near 
there in December, they evidently wintered there and bred early. 

Gadwall: Ckaulelasmus atreperuH . — As their Latin name indi- 
cates, the gadwalls are noisy ducks. The drake may be recog- 
nized by his brown and white wing patches, and the duck by her 
white patches and pure white wing linings. 

A brood of about a dozen dark, yellowy-spotted, downy young were 
found, July 19, by Mr. Bailey, swinuning around under the willows 
on a beaver pond between Many Glaciers and Sherburne Lake. 
One adult w^as also seen, August 9, on Lake Elizabeth, in the Belly 
River region. In the fall of 1887 Dr. Grinnell found gadwalls 
‘‘ abundant on shallow prairie lakes on Milk River Ridge and north- 
ward.” 

Baldpate: Mareca awericann. — ^Mr. Stevenson questions w’hether 
the baldpatcs breed at all in the park, and Mr. Gibb reports them 

only as spring and fall mi- 
grants. In 1887 Dr. Grin- 
nell found them in the St. 
Mary Lakes region, abun- 
dant through September 
and October but leaving be- 
fore the 1st of November. 
On April 21, 1918, Mr. 
Bailey found baldpates the 
most numerous ducks on 
Lake McDonald, in large 
and small flocks, out in the 
middle of the lake and along shore. Sometimes a hundred or more 
w'ould be seen sitting in long rows on a beach in the sun. The nexl^^ 
day the lake w^as rough and few were seen, so it is evident that the 
migrating hordes had merely stopped to rest. 

Green -WINGED Teal: Neition carolimme, — A, mounted specimen 
of the pretty little green-w'inged teal with brown head, green cheek 
stripe and wing -j^atch may be seen at Lewis’s, and Mr. Gibb says 
that it nests in the park, particularly on the west side of the moun- 
tains. Mr. Stevenson says that it is seen in great flocks spriii" 
and fall, being the commonest teal of the park. In 1887 Dr. GriUg 
nell found it abundant in the St. Mary Lakes region in open watri- 
tip to November. \ 

On April 21 -and 22, 1918, Mr. Bailey found grecn-wyinged teal 
among the most abundant ducks on Lake McDonald. Hundreds, 
were seen scattered over the lake in small mixed flocks of other 
species. 
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Bluk-winged Teal; Quertfuedida dwcm.— The bluc-wiugetl teal 
with his white eye crescent, large bine wing patch, and brown botly 
is one of the easily recognized ducks and may be looked for as a 
spring and fall migrant. In 1887 Dr. Orlnnell found the blue-wing 
abundant on the Lower St. Mary Lake in September, but he says it 
was one of the earliest ducks to leave for the south. 

CixNAMON Teal: Querguedtda cyanoptera. — Mr. Stevenson has 
noted the cinnamon-colored teal in the spring migration, and Mr. 
Bryant says that it used to breed :it Flathead Lake. 



Fhotomphbir nobeit B. Rookweli: 

Pio. 24.— Gwen-wliiKOd tool. 


Shoveller : Spatula clypeata . — A female shoveller with its spoon- 
shaped bill was seen, August 29, and a male and female on August. 30 
on Lake McDonald. Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Gibb report them aa 
spring and fall migrants, but not common. In the fall of 1887 Dr. 
r ^innell found them very abundant on the prairie lakes and the 
^power St. Mary Lake associated with teal, widgeon, gad wall, and 
nallard. He said they left late in October. In June, 1895, Messrs. 
Imiley and Howell reported shovellers seen in nearly all the ponds 
m the prairie near Blackfeet Agency, now Browning. Six or eight 
pairs were seen and a few single males. On April 21, 1918, Mr. 
' Bailey saw hundreds of shovellers on Lake McDonald, some in pairs 
'••but more in large flocks, and all the males in handsome spring dress, 
with black head, white chest, and chestnut belly. 
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Pintail: Dafila acuta tzit&ihoa. — ^Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Gibb 
speak of seeing the brown-headed pintail in spring and fall ; and Mr. 
Gird, who has noted them in the Belly River region and the north- 
ern part of the park, says they come into the mountain lakes from 
the prairie about September. In the fall of 1887, Dr. Grinnell found 
them in small numbers on Milk 
River Ridge and the prairie lakes 
of the St. Mary Lakes region, 
lliough they were not nearly so 



abundant as other fresh-water ducks. On April 21, 1918, Mr. Bailey 
found them fairly common on Lake McDonald in small flocks. 
While mixed with other species on the water, they kept together 
when they flew. 

Wood Duck: Aix sponna ^ — Great confusion has arisen from the 
local application of the name wood duck to the Barrow golden-eye 
and the merganser, but Mr. H. P. Stanford has a mounted wood duck 
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Pio. 27. — Pintail. 


tl^t he took at Flathead Lake, and says he has seen the ducks on the 
ponds at the upper end of Lake McDonald. 

All the ducks of the region which may be called wood duels 
because they nest in hollow trees sdionld be carefully distinguished. 
In the golden-eyes the drake has a green head with a white sflpt 
at the base of the bill, while the duck has a puffy, dark-brown' 
head. In the sheldrake, the scarcely crested head of the drake is 
dark green, while the long-crested head of the duck is reddishr' 
brown. In the hooded merganser the drake has a black wheel' 
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ahifed crest with a large white fan-shaped patch, while the tliu'k 
has an unmarked, grayish brown head. But in the wood duok-! 
the drake has re<l eyes, a piirplish-ohestnut breast spotted witli 
white, a heavy green and purple drooping crest and the skies of the 
head streaked with white; while 


the gray-heailctl female has a 
white eye patch streaking hack- 
ward. The white lines on the 
head arc enough to distinguish 
both sexes of wood duck from 
both mergansei's and golden- 
eyes. 

Redhead: Martin ameri- 
eann . — Though not a common 
migrant in the park, the red- 
head has been noted by Mr. Ste- 
venson, Mr. Gibb, and Mr. Gird. 
In October, 1887, Dr. Grinnell 
found it abundant on the St. 
Mary Lakes. On April 21, 1918, 
Mr. Bailey saw* a pair out in the 
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middle of Lake McDonald. 


Canvas-back: Martin valmne^m. — Mr. Gibb reports seeing the 
canvas-back during migration, and Mr. Stevenson reports it from 
Duck Lake east of the park in fall. In October, 1887, Dr. (irinnell 
found it on the Lower St. Mary during bitter cold weather in con- 
siderable numbers. On April 21, 1918, Mr. Bhiley saw a few small 

flocks on Lake McDonald, readily distin- 
guished from the surrounding flocks of 
smaller ducks. 

Scaup Duck: Marila marila . — On 
April 21, 1918, Mr. Bailey found these 
large scaups with light-gray backs and 
bright blue bills scattered over Lake Mc- 
Donald from one end to the other in both 
large and small flocks, aggregating at 
least hundreds. In the fall of 1887 Dr. 
Grinnell found them abundant on the 
Lower St. Mary just outside the park. 

Lesser Scaup Duck: Marila affnis . — 
Mr. Bryant told us that the lesser scaup, 
whose head is glossed with purple instead of green, passes over Lake 
McDonald, and Mr. Stevenson writes that a duck which he takes for it 
• occurs in the park during the fall months in large flocks. Dr. Grinnell 
*in 1887 found it abundant on the prairie lakes adjoining the St. Mary 
.Lakes region, and when these froze up on the Lower St. Mary Lake, 
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liiNG-NECKED DucK I Mania collaria. — Mr. Bryant says that the 
ringneck is found in swampy ground in the ])ark in summer, so that 
it is well to add it to the list of those tf> be (larefully looked for. The 
drake, while having the black head and breast of the scaups, may be 
distinguished by the light ring on its bill, the brown collar and black 
back, the duck by the gray wing patch. 

Barrow Golden-ete: Clarujula hlandica . — ^The handsome green- 
headed Barrow drake has what has been described as a ^^spread- 
wing sha[)ed white patch ’’ at the base of the bill which distinguishes 
the Barrow golden-eye of the mountains from the American golden- 
eye, whose drake has only a round white spot at the base of his 
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bill. Bu^'like most inulc ducks, tlie handsome Barrow is rarely 
seen in late summer, apparently going off to some secluded place to 
molt, leaving his mate to rear the young. An old duck, with puffy 
brown head, golden eye or “ brass eye,” white underparts and large 
white wing patch, leading around a brood of downy young, is one of 
the delightfully familiar sights on the beautiful mountain lakes o£ 
Glacier Park. When rowing on Lake McDermott one July erenina, 
along the shore opposite Many Glaciers we came to ^ old mothCT 
with three young. Her white neck line, cutting th^Srown of hW 
head, showed conspicuously in the dusk, as did the li^e white cheeks 
contrasting with the dark crowns of the ducklings. : When we rowed 
near the mother gave a low guttural call, in response to which the 
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little fellows instantly swam close to her side. When they all swam on 
together and we followed, though my quieting talk partly reassured 
the anxious mother, her distress was so appealing that with u quick 
turn of the paddle I sent the boat out into the lake — to our mutual 
relief. J'ecling safe at last, the little ones strung out in single file 
behind their mother, swimming slowly and contentedly along close to 
shore. As we watched them, they seemed a fitting part of the peace- 
ful sunset picture — ^the quiet lake over which the cool night air came 
down from the mountains, the dark-8])ircd shore line from which 
came the vesper song of the thrush, and the sunset light above, fading 
out on the snowy shqies of the peaks. 

The anxiety of the old duck had doubtless been partly duo to tragic 
experiences, for up the lake two broods were seen, one with 11 and one 
with 12 young, while one was reported to us fi-om Sun Camp with 14, 
and the usual clutch ranges from 9 to 12. Four-footed prowlers had 
IMii'haps trotted along the lakeshoi'e by moonlight, in their turn hav- 
ing to provide for hungry families waiting in some well-hidden den — 
for so the world progresses. Broods of various ages as well as num- 
bers were seen in the park, some just hatched, some fairly well grown, 
while old ducks apparently only leaving their nests for a meal were 
noticed at various places. One of these solitary ones flew up near the 
head of Grinnell Lake one day, where it dived deep through the 
green water. It was aggravating not to bo able to follow the ducks 
as they flew back down the lakes to their nests. What may have Imh'u 
such a return home was happened on a year or so ago by Dr. (Jrinnell, 
though he saw it at too great a distance to be sure. He writes, “ 1 saw 
a golden-eye that had been swinging about over the lake on the middle 
fork of Swiftcurrent, fly over some dead, burned, jiinc timber on 
Wilber Creek and stop before a largo pine, where it hovered as a 
barn swallow does before its nest, and (hen disappeaiwl.” 

At Sun Camp, one morning late in July, I was surprised to sec a 
golden-eye fly out over the lake below in large dLsturbed circles, and. 
as a motor boat came noisily by, fly high up on the side of the dill 
below the chalet, acting strangely as if going to take refuge on the 
rocky promontory. That same morning Mr. Bailey saw a flock of 
thirty or forty golden-eyes fly up past the chalet toward the upper 
end of the lake, already gathered into a fall flock anticipating the 
southward flight, although Dr. Grinnell found the ducks on the 
l^wer St. Mary among the last to leave. 

‘ On April 22, 1918, when at Lake McDonald, among the golden- 
eyes seen too far out to distinguish the species, Mr. Bailey saw one 
small flock at the upper end of the lake so close in shore that with 
the glass he could distinctly see the crescent-shaped spots on the 
• .cheeks of the two old males, which were in high breeding plumage. 
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Buffle-uead: Charitonetta alheola,—'h^iv. Bryant once found a 
nest in a stump on a flat of Dutch Creek, which he identified from 
the eg^s as tliat of a bufile-head, but the bird was not seen and no 
nests wore found in the marsh bordering the lake. Mr. Stevenson 
says the bufile-head is common in the park in spring and late fall, but 

he has never seen either nest 
or young. His father now 
suspects that it breeds 
near Sherburne Lake. The 
mounted bird to be seen at 
Lewis's came from the Mid- 
dle Fork of the Flathead. 
On the St. Mary Lakes, Dr. 
Grinnell found it, like the 
BarroAV golden-eye, among 
the last to leave. 

On April 21, 1918, Mr. 
Bailey found many flocks of buffle-heads on Lake IMcDonald, usually 
with large flocks or in the great assemblies of mixed species of ducks. 
At a distance, he says, they looked like pure white balls — snowballs — 
floating on the water. 

Western Harlequin Duck: IlistrionicuB histrionicus pacificus , — 
The western form of the little harlequin, whose distribution is given 



Fio. 31.— Buffle-head. 


as northwestern America and Siberia, 
and which spends its summers in rapid 
mountain streams, is one of the most 
notable birds found in Glacier Park. 
Everything about it is distinctive. The 
plumage of the drake is bizarre enough 
to merit the name harlequin, with its 
gray and rich brown body colors strik- 
ingly slashed with white, and while the 
duck, according to the accepted custom in 
ornithological circles, is as dull colored 
and inconspicuous as her lord is hand- 
some and striking, she still has unusual 
face marks — two white spots on each side 
of the head that serve to identify her 
across a lake. 
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Stai more distinctive are the harlequin’s habits, for, like the water 
ouzel, an habitu4 of foaming mountain streams, it rides their rapids 
with the abandon of enjoyment. Oi> the rapids connecting the two 
St Mary Lakes, in the spring of 1893, Mr. Bailey found eight or 
t®**’ ** di^ ^g, bobbing on the rough surface, drifting or darting 
down oveiWIie rapids, and then> gathering in a bunch below to fly 
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back upstream for another deBcent.” A family of seven was seen 
near the end of August by members of our party on Mineral Creek, 
“bobbing over the rapids in single file” and on McDonald Creek 
a few days later we saw a family of five. Here gently tilted shelves 
of shale gave an alternation of green shallows and foaming rapids 
that the ducks could make their w’ay through upstream. As wc 
looked, the close file of five, each with its white head spots and so 
nearly alike in size that we could only surmise that the leader was 
the mother, swam rapidly up through the white foam, using wings 
as w^ell as webbed feet and holding their heads high, as the foam some- 
times came up to their bills. Once when a rapid was too high tlicy 
made a detour up a slanting side chute ending in a ledge over a foot 
ill height. Four of them successfully jumped up the wall, but the 
fifth made a slip and was caught by the swift current and carried 
back several feet into the foam. When ho came up he made another 
mistake, stepping on a slippery, sloping rock, and a second time was 
caught by the water and carried down into the foam. When the 
whole five had gone up through a long stretch of rapids toward the 
fall where some old water ouzel’s nesls were found, they discovered a 
fisherman casting a line in the bottom of the gorge; so after some 
hesitation they turned around and giving themselves up to the 
churning water came bobbing down over the rapids with an air of 
buoyant ease that made a rarely pretty sight. At the foot of the 
rapids one of them, perhaps the unskillful one which had had trou- 
ble in getting upstream, instead of pointing head forward was turned 
sideways across the stream. As they swam over to a quiet bay along 
shore they were greeted by one of the family that had been left be- 
hind — ^if appearances were to be trusted. 

A mother and six young were seen at (Irinnell Lake about (ho 
middle of August by Dr. Grinnell, who sent me an interesting iw- 
count of their actions. lie was standing on the beach when tliey 
came in sight, swimming close to the shore. lie says : “ They did not 
notice me and Avent along slowly and passed me within 12 or 15 feet. 
The little ones were active in diving, as much so as the mother bird, 
but remained under the water a much shorter time. All were act ive, 
vigorous swimmers and divers. I heard no call from the young, but 
the mother uttered a hoarse croaking quack. 

» “After they had gone perhaps a hundred yards beyond me, they 
sUmed to have satisfied their appetites, and drew close to shore, 
disappearing behind a little point. I went around to the little cove 
where they had gone, and as I appeared they were startled and 
swam swiftly from the shore out into the lake. As I stood quiet they 
at once recovered from their alarm, turned about, and swam back 
\oward shore, and then all seven climbed out on a dead tree trunk 
that had fallen into the lake and stood there side by side, drying 
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their plumage and seeming to enjoy the sun. They reminded me of 
a row of wood ducks. When the young had finished dressing their 
down, they sat down on the stick, some lengthwise and some across 
the log, the mother, which had been the last to leave the water, being 
nearest to it.” 

In the Olsen Valley, August 21, 1917, Mr. Robert S. Yard saw 
seven harlequins, the young apparently nearly grown. On Gunsight 
Lake, a month earlier, we saw several harlequins which flew up and 
down the St. Mary Eiver, near whose rapids they very likely made 
their homes. On the North Fork of the Flathead they have been 
seen by Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Stevenson feels sure that they breed 
along swift mountain streams throughout the park. On August 4 

and 5, 1914, Mr. Aretas A. 
Saunders saw five birds on 
the Upper Two Medicine 
Lake. One of the hardy 
ducks was seen in the win- 
ter of 1917 by Mr. Gibb 
swimming in the swift 
water above McDermott 
Falls. 

On Iceberg Ijako, June 
27, 1913, Mr. E. R. Warren 
saw a pair of the ducks and 
photographed one. “At the 
time,” he says, “the lake 

Kio. 33.— Ilarlcquin tlnck at Icebers Lake. y®'® **l”Stly covered with 

ice and snow, merely a nar- 
row strip of open water 40 or 50 feet Avide along the side opposite the 
glacier, and in this the brightly clad drake and his more quietly 
dressed mate were swimming back and forth. They were compara- 
tively tame and paid little attention to me as I stood on the shore and 
watched them, though they kept in motion continually. The only time 
they took wing was to fly over a narrow bit of ice. Later I saw them 
get out and walk on the same ice. While I was equipped with a 
Graflex camera, the day was very dark and cloudy, raining occasion- 
ally, and I did not succeed in getting a single good negative. Even 
the strong reflection from the ice and snow did not help out sufli- 
ciently. It was the chance of a lifetime, and I will never cease to 
regret not having obtained good pictures.” Borrowing Mr. War- 
ren’s best negative, we had it strengthened and touched up and 
present it here for its great local interest. Bird photographers vis- 
iting the park while the drake is still to be seen in June should watch 
carefully fi^ opportunities to obtain better results. 



Fhotoinidiliy E. R. Wuroo (retoodhed). 
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White-winced Scoi'Er: Oidnnia deijlandi deglandU — One of these 
large black sea ducks was seen by Mr. Stevenson in the fall of 190(>, 
after a big storm, and in September, 1910, he shot three on a 
small pond near the east line of the 
park. 

Euddy Duck: Erismaiura jmml- 
censis . — ^Thc droll little ruddy duck, 
with his bright blue bill, ruddy body, 
and spiked tail, has been found by 
Mr. Bryant in the nesting season on 



Fruiii liRnilbook of Wviti'rn Dinlii. T<. A. KiiortoH. 


Eiu. :M. — WhIto-wliigiMl srotop. 


the North Fork of the Flathead, 
where there are a number of small 
ponds and sloughs that offer congenial nesting sites; but no actual 
nests have been located. During the spring migration Mr. Steven- 
son has found the ruddies rather common on Sherburne Lake, and 
in October, 1887, Dr. Grinnell found them very abundant on all the 
lakes of the St. Mary region. 

On April 21, 1918, Mr. Bailey found them among the more nu- 
merous ducks on Lake McDonald, “often giving a ruddy glow to 

the gicat mixed flocks along the 
shores, on the benches, or out in the 
middle of the lake. Many hundreds 
or a few thousands would give a 
fair statement of their numbers on 
the lake.” 

Snow Goose: Chen hyperhorea 
hyperhorea . — Hordes of white geese 
are reported by Mr. Stevenson as 
passing over the park in the migi'ations, especially in fall; but in 
1887, among the thousands of geesi? seen in October, Dr. Grinnell 
identified only three as hyperhorea. They came October 25, and 
kept mostly by themselves, feeding with the ducks in the shallows 
where the inlet enters tlie lake. 



Fi( 3. 35. — Ruddy duck. 


Ross Goose: Chen The first Ross goose reported by Dr. 

Grinnell in the St. Mary Lakes region was on October 1, 1887. lie 
at first took the flocks for snow geese but one shot by an Indian 
proved to be the Ross goose, which is smaller than the snow goose 
and whose bill is without black on the cutting edges. For a month, 
he says, migrating flocks of from twenty to a hundred were con- 
stantly passing over the lakes and crossing the mountains on their 
way south. 

Canada Goose: Branta canademis canademu, — Several pairs of 
' the great gray Canada geese, with the black head and white throat 
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patch, nest in the vicinity of Many Glaciers, especially about the 
head of Sherburne Lake. One pair with very young goslings has 
been noted on Lake McDermott. A pair had nested on Lake Joseph- 
ine for six years, Mr. Gibb told us, but had apparently been driven 
off by the reason’s logging. Perhaps they had gone up to Grinnell 
Lake, he suggested. Anxious to find the great birds at home on their 
northern breeding grounds, when we rode up to the lake in July, on 
dismounting I hurried to the shore and swept the lake eagerly with 
my glass. Nothing was to be seen on the opposite shore or below, 
but up at the head of the lake, under the glacier, with its ice cascades 



Fhotocn^ by E. R. Wanen. 

Fio. 36. — Canada geese. 


and waterfalls, sitting quietly in a beautiful family group were the 
old and young. They evidently saw us as soon as we saw them, for 
they quickly vanished. To get another sight of them, we spent an 
hour forcing our way through the dense chaparral bordering the 
lake and working across slippery snowbanks to a steep white slope, 
ending only at the edge of the water. Then across the lake we dis- 
covered white spots— five or six the glass revealed, the young about 
half grown — close along the shore with green chaparral-covered 
mountain slopes and snowbanlts above them— quite a different set- 
ting from those w^e had been watching in the Washington Zoo in 
June! 

Another family was seen by Mr. and Mrs. Yard from the steam- 
boat on St. Mary Lake near the narrows — ^two old geese and two 
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grayish young about the size of ducks, Avhilc at the head of Cilenu 
Lake, under the glacier, when Mr. Bailey flushed the loon he also 
saw a group of six geese. A nest was discovered Juno, 1015, by Mr. 
Gird on a huinniock of an old beaver dam between the two St. Mary 
Lakes. In 1887 Dr. Grinnell found that the southbound geese reached 
St. Mary the last of September and were very abundant there all 
through October, some of them staying into November. 

When we were camped on the Swiftcurrciit, a mile below Many 
Glaciers, early in August, on walking across the horse pasture near 
sunset one evening, overhead came the stirring honking of geese, the 
bugle call that in spring sounds the knell of winter and quickens the 
pulses with its prophecy of spring. Six of the great broad-winged 
birds came flying abreast through the sky. They were going out to 
the flats to feed, and after sunset came flying back, disappearing up 
toAvard the glaciers. 

While some of the geese wdnter as far north as British Columbia, 
others go as far south as the Gulf of Mexico. On the return north 
this year large flocks passed over Lake McDonald in March, many 
of them stopping on the lake, which was then partly frozen over. On 
April 12, Mr. Bailey saw a pair on (he North Fork of the Flathead, 
at the mouth of Camas Creek, said to have been there for a week or 
more and supposed to have a nest. Several other pairs were seen 
and heard along the river above Log^ng Creek, and they are said to 
breed habitually along the river. 

Whistling Swan : Olor columhmnm , — During the spring and fall 
migrations, Mr. Stevenson says, whistling swans arc seen at the 
Swiftcurrent lakes almost every year. At Lake McDonald, in April, 
1918, Mr. Bailey was told that numbers of swans went over the lake 
in March, and a few stopped in the open water. 

Trumpeter Savan: Olor Inirrinator. — Tn October and November, 
1887, Dr. Grinnell found trumpeter swans — largely young of the 
year— abundant at the extreme upper end of the Lower St. Mary 
Lake, and, as he says, “ these, like most of the geese when they started 
.south, were headed in a southwesterly direction and would thus have 
crossed the park, it seems safe to include the splendid birds, now prac- 
tically extinct, in the li.st of the birds of the park.” 

> Order HERODIONES: Herons, Bitterns, etc. 

Family ARDEID^: Herons, Bitterns, etc. 

Bittern: Botaurus lentiginoam , — ^Wliile the bittern is a bird that is 
easily overlooked except by the saunterer along quiet streams and the 
'leisurely explorer of moist meadows, sloughs, and marshes, its voice 
51140°— 18 11 
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siiul luibits make it too interesting to miss. Its famous vocal imitation 


of an old wooden pump once heard vrill be recognized even in the dead 



of night, and its 
imitation of stake 
driving in a bog is 
so good that it is 
known not only as 
the prairie pump 
but tlie stake driver. 
Its brown streaked 
form will generally 
be seen from the 
back as at one's 


slow approach it rises fiom a reedy slough or stream bank, and with 
a deliberate, casual air silenlly crosses to the next cover, when it 


quickly drops out 
of sight. If come 
upon suddenly, as 
by a noiseless 
canoe, instead of 
taking flight it 
turns its protec- 
tively colored front 
toward you, assum- 
ing one of the won- 
derful attitudes so 
often found among 
protectively colored 
insects. Pointing 
its bill to the sky, 
with long, slender 
body held erect and 
motionless, it 
might well pass for 
one of the reeds by 
which it is sur- 
rounded. 

It is good to hear 
that even in this 
mountain park 
there are abundant 
opportunities for 
discovering it. 
The best places to 
look seem to be on 



the low, wet land 


Fig. 38. — Young great blue heron. 



Courtesy of National Association of Audubon Societies. 

SORA RAILS. 
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on the west side of the mountains, where inanv birds unknown in 
other parts of the park may be found. Here, as Mr. Gibb says, “ in 
slow water where there are rushes,” as in McGee Meadow, and along 
Camas, Dutch, and Indian Creeks, and the North Fork of the Flat- 
head, bittern have been seen and may well be looked for. But just 
outside the east side of the park, near Browning, in 1895, Mr. Bailey 
and Mr. Howell heard one pumping. 

Great Blue Heron: Ardea lierodias herodicut , — A sight of the 
great blue heron, like that of the bittern, is one of the rare pleasures 
offered the leisurely explorer of the park, and one look at the blue 
figure standing erect on the edge of a lake or suddenly bending low 
to spear a fish may well become a cherished memory. 

Order PALUDICOL^: Cranes, Rails, etc. 

Family GRUID/E: Cranes. 

SANDHiiJi Crane: Grus canademh mexicana . — Notes on the sum- 
mer occurrence of cranes arc now matters of park history. In June, 
1895, Messrs. Bailey and Howell reported several heard both day and 
night o;i June 12, 13, and 14 on the prairies near Midvale; and they 
added that one pair flew down quite close to camp. In 1899, Mr. 
Bryant found old nests with eggshells in them on McGee Meadow 
near C^amas Creek. He also found one in a bog on Whitefish 
Mountain when hunting ducks. He saw a head with pink on it and 
then saw the bird fly off. About twenty years ago Mr. Lewis saw two 
sandhill cranes standing out on the prairie on the North Fork of the 
Flathead. Not unnaturally, when he first sa^v the tall birds at a dis- 
tance, he ‘‘ thought they were people.” Mr. Stevenson has been told 
rather recently of a nest in a marsh in the St. Mary Valley below 
the park. 

At present the park records are restricted to rare migrants flying 
over, as two seen by Mr. Gibb in May, 1917, at Sherburne Lake. If it 
were not too late the protected prairie patches on the edges of the 
park might still recall these original, fantastic birds whose presence 
adds so much to any locality; but, associated with the days of the 
Indians on the plains, they, too, belong to “ a vanishing race.” 

Family RALLID^: Rails, Coots, etc. 

SoRA Rail: Porzana Carolina, — Another delightful bird has been 
added to the possibilities of the close observer in the park by Mr. 
Bryant’s record of the sora in McGee Meadow, a few miles west of 
Lake McDonald, and its jubilant descending chromatic scale should 
be listened for in all suitable marshes. An Indian legend attaches to 
the sora as one of the birds called crane’s back, because it is supposed 
to adopt the easy method of migrating on the back of the crane. 
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Coot: Fvlica ammcana.— While the coot — ^recognized always by 
its slaty body, black head, and white bill, as by it s loud and varied 
cackling talk — is not a common bird in the park, and neither Mr. 
Bryant nor Mr. Stevenson have found its nests, there arc records 
from a number of localities on the lower edges of the park — ^notably 
Sherburne Lake, the Lower St. Mary, Browning, and Belly River 
on the east, and Lake McDonald, Camas Lake, Mud Lake, and the 
North Fork of the Flathead on the west. 

When at Lake McDonald April 21, 1918, Mr. Bailey found coots 
numerous, often in flocks of from twenty to a hundred.’’ On the 
next day, when the lake was rough, only two were seen, and these 
were “ up under the bushes on the shore running about like quail.” 

Order LIMICOL^: Shorebirds. 

Family PHALAROPODID^: Phalaropes. 

Northern Phalarope : Lohipeg lohatug. — Mr. Bryant reports that 
the northern phalaropes are seen in fall on the high lakes. Minia- 
ture ducks, as they have been called, the dainty little gray and white 
birds may be known by their slender necks, delicate fonns, and the 
habit of spinning around or darting to right and left to pick up 
insects from the surface of the water. 

Family RECURVIROSTRID/E: Avocets, etc. 

Avocet: BecuTvirogtra americana, — Mr. Bryant and Mr. Gibb have 

both seen the large, pale 
cinnamon and white Avo- 
cet, with its long slender 
recurved bill, during mi- 
gration ; and Mr. Bryant 
says that while it is rare, 
it visits the prairie 
patches along the North 
Fio. 39,— Avocct. Fork of the Flathead. 

Family SCOLOPACID^: Snipe, Sandpipers, etc. 

Wilson Snipe : Gdllinago delicata . — On June 11, 1895, Mr. A. H. 
Howell found the Wilson or jack snipe six miles west of Browning, 
and Mr. Bryant thinks it breeds in the park ; so its probings— holes 
in the soft mud — should be carefully looked for in swamps and 
meadows. As it feeds largely at night and is so protectively 
striped that it is well hidden in the grass in the day time, it may 
easily be overlooked unless almost stepped on, when it springs into 
the air and darts off with baffling zigzag flight. Its song, erratic as 
its flight, is often given high in air from rapidly vibrating wings. 
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PECTORAii Sandpipeii: Phohia maculata . — In fall when on its way 
between Alaska and South America, the pectoral sandpiper, with 
black rump and upper tail coverts and neck and breast closely 
streaked, has been found by Mr. Bryant in the higher parts of the 
pai'k, notably at the head of Dutch Crook near the snow and ice, 
and at such lakes as Iceberg Lake with its large glacier. 

Greater Yellow-legs: Totanus melanoleucm {?). — One of the 
yellow-legs is a rare migrant in the park, and ]Mr. Stanford thinks 
it is the greater. As the bird may be seen on its way south in July 
it is well to watch for it and make sure of its identity. The white 
rump and tail mark it as a form of yellow-legs, while the size de- 
termines which — the greater being from 12 to 15 inches long, its 
bill about 2.1, and its exposed leg bone 2i inches or longer. 

Western Solttart Sandpiper: TTelodromas soJitartus (Annamo- 
mev8 , — The solitary, which is to be looked for in the park on its 
early fall migration, may be distin- 
guished from other sandpipers in the 
field by its dark color, black wings, and 
shrill note. Mr. Bryant reports it from 
the vajley of the Xortli Fork of the 
Flathead, and Mr. Bailey on August li 
noted four or five a short distance north 
of the Alberta boundary line. 

Upland Plover: Bartramiia longi- 
cauda . — Another rare, delightful bird to 
be looked for on the prairie patches of 
the North Fork of the Flathead is the 
gentle upland plover, whose sweet bubbling notes from the sky are 
heard less and less as the years pass. On the plains east of the park 
the curlew and plover are both occasionally found, and in June, 1895, 
two pairs of plover were seen by Messrs. Bailey and Howell near 
Browning. 

SpomsD Sandpiper: Actitw mcumlaria, — The sandpiper seen com- 
monly along the lakes of the park, trotting over the pretty red and 
green pebbles, and curving out from the shores, skimming low over 
the water, showing a white line down the wing, is the same little 
tip-up we have always Imown on river bank and ocean beach, and 
its sweet peet-weet^ peter-wcet has a strangel}' homelike ring 
under glacier-clad mountains^ On Gunsight Lake, beside the ruin 
of the avalanche-wrecked chalet, I found tlie meager nest of one of 
the gentle birds, and when the young hatched watched the mother 
tenderly sheltering them from the cold wind sweeping down from 
the mountain. A pair on the Belly River near the International 
• Boundary line were so excited by our advent that they, too, doubtless 
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had callow young hidden on the banks of the curving river. Grown 
young wore soon along beaver ponds in various places, all new and 
fresh, plump, snowy-brcaste4 little fellows with the grayish suffusion 
on the chest at the bend of the wings. 

Canadian Cuklew: Numenius amcAcanua occidentalis. — ^In the 
early summer of 1805, Messrs. Bailey and Howell reported the brown- 
streaked curlew with the long decurved bill not only from the plains, 
hut the St. Mary River, and once from the Upper St. Mary Lake. 
Several pairs were seen about June 8. 

Family CHARADRIID^: Plovers. 

Black-bellied Plover: Squatarola squatarola. — A, mounted speci- 
men of the black-bellied plover with the minute hind toe, in fall plum- 



Gopyrlght by U. ud E. Pittiuan. 

FiQ. 41.— Kllldecr. 


age, was seen by Mr. Bailey in the collection of Mr. Frank F. Liebig, 
at Kalispell. During a cold storm it w as found helpless and chilled 
on Swiftcurrent Pass, and v.n being carried home by Mr. Liebig, lived 
several months on bread crumbs and flies. 

Killdeer: Oxyechus voaiferus vociferus. — ^Though the killdeer — 
recognized on the wing by its familiar kilhdee^ hUUdee^ and on the 
ground by its two black chest bands, white forehead and collar, and in 
disappearing by its ochraccous rum];) patch — ^is not common in the 
park, it is reported from a number of localities in the low country. 
Mr. Gibb says it breeds at Sherburne Lake, and Mr. Bryant reports 
it from the valleys of the north and middle forks of the Flathead, 
W’hile Mr. Gird adds Belly River and the McDonald Lake country. 
At McDonald Lake, one was seen by Mr. Bailey April 21, 1918, 
flying along the shore. 
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Order GALLING: Gallinaceous Birds. 

Family ODONTOPHORIDiE: Bob-whites, etc. 

Bob- white: Colinus virginianus virgmianus . — ^The bob-white of 
the eastern lowlands sec'ins a- strange bird to find in (ilaeier Park, 
but it has been introduced into the Flathead Valley, and Mr. Bryant 
says has followed up the north and middle forks. TMr. Stevenson 
lias seen a fiock of twenty or more at Swan Lake, in the heart of a 
wooded area at least 20 miles from the grain fields,” and is inclined 
to believe that the quail stray into the park at times, not only on 
the North Fork but near Belton. 

Family TETRAONID^: Grouse, Ptarmigan, etc. 

Richardson Grouse : Dendragapiui ohacuryfi rirhnrthonL — The 
large sooty grouse which bursts away noisily from before your 
pack train as you climb up through the forest is common Ihroughoiit 
the heavily timbered higher regions of the park, and when camp- 
ing in the mountains many broods will he met with. Up Midvale 
Creek, back of Glacier Park Hotel, early in July we saw our first 
bird of.thc season — an old hen, probably just off the nest, walking 
(|uietly along in the grass. She cocked her head, tweaked her tail, 
and walked quickly away on finding herself discovered, but stood still 
and did a little observing herself when talked to reassuringly. Two 
of her feathers, one the double kind that give the northern grouse 
warm body cover, were found in a scoopod-oiit hollow in the (rail, 
showing where she had been dusting. About two weeks later, on 
the Sexton Glacier trail, as we rode out of the dark woods the 
peeping voices of young were heard, and as the first lum e shied a 
big mother grouse flew conspicuously into the top of a low ever- 
green, while her brood, circling out on widespread curving wings, 
like young quail, disappeared under cover. Early in August, on the 
Swiftcurrent, an old grouse and seven half-groAvn young, finding our 
camp nearly deserted, walked calmly past the tents and under the 
kitchen awning on their way to the creek. On reaching it the mothei* 
flew across, calling the brood till they follo^ved, when they all 
walked off toward the blueberry patch in the pine w^oods. On our 
way to the Canadian boundary a number of broods of various sizes 
were flushed in the mounlains. 

In the breeding season the males may be heard giving their ven- 
triloquial hoot from the tops of high trees. The birds nest, Mr. 
Gird says, on rocky ridges, and when flushed fly down timbered 
canyons. Aftei* the 1st of November he never looks for them in the 
pine country, for they have gone to the red-fir timber in the deep 
’ (‘anyons, he says, where they live on the needles during the winter. 
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Mr. Gibb has found them in winter in snow from one to twenty-five 
feet deep, and says they roost in holes in the snow. 

Franklin Grouse: Carvachitea franMmL — ^Thc handsomest grouse 
found in the park is the small, trim Franklin, the male with his red 
eye combs, and strikingly black and white banded plumage adapted 
to the dark depths of the forest. One of them was found by Mr. 
Hailey in dense lodgepole, spruce, and fir timber on the south fork 
of Belly River in August, and in April a pair was flushed by him 
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Kig. 42. — FrankllD sroUHC. 

on the north shore of Kintia Lake. The Franklin is found mainly, 
Mr. Gibb says, in the timber along the principal streams, such as 
the north fork of Kennedy Creek, and Dr. (irinnell says they live 
in the thickest timber, in damp, cool situations. In winter they are 
said to stay up in the spruces and pines and live entirely on the 
leaves of the conifers. 

A brood of three half-grown huffy-breasted and tailless young 
were seen in the Waterton Valley about the middle of August, wan- 
dering around enjoying themselves in deep, soft-carpeted woods of 
spruce and fir, where they jumped up to pick black honeysuckle 
berries from the low* bushes, or answered their mother’s call to come 
and eat thimbleberries. One of them, which flew up on a branch, also 
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passed the time eating fir needles. When surprised by our appear- 
ance the little fellows ran crouching down the trail showing a keen 
hiding instinct, but their mother had little sense of danger. AVheu 
the young were approached she merely turned her head over and 
called mildly in soft remonstrance. She was the genuine fool hen of 
Montana, we w^re told, whom the Flatheads and the mountain 
Indians never kill except when in great need of food, as the birds 
arc so tame they can be snared at will, without ammunition; as the 
Indians say, with string from a moccasin. 

The same brood, we supposed, Avas met Avith a few days later on 
the same trail. One of the young Avas in the trail and the mother 
Avas sitting on a log when we came up, but on seeing us she called 
the little ones into the bushes. When driA’cn out for a better view 
she climbed a bank adorned with bear grass, dwarf brake, and linnaea 
carpet, and, stopping under a long drooping spray of Streptopus — 
under whose light-green leaA^es hung beautiful bright red berries — 
she jumped up again and again to pick off the berries. Then, flying 
up on a fallen tree trunk almost over my head, she sat there looking 
very plump and matronly and entirely self-possessed, Avhile I ad- 
mired the AA’hite and taAvny pattern of her plumage. She sat there 
calmly oA^erlooking the briishy cover where the young Avere hidden 
and showed no disapproval when the three came out and Avalked a 
log by the trail. She called to them in soft, soothing tones and they 
answered back in spriglitly fashion. It would have been so easy to 
win their confidence completely and to watch their engaging Avays 
that it was trying to have to leave them and pass on up the trail. 

Gray Buffed Grouse: Bonasa umhellus umhelloides . — In the 
pines and aspen thickets of the eastern slope and also in the dense 
hemlock woods of the Avestern slope of the mountains, one may look 
for this handsome brown grouse whose crested head, black shoulder 
ruffs, and banded fan tail giA'e him an alert appearance, and Avhosc 
loud sonorous drumming is one of the most stirring sounds of the 
forest. 

“The grouse hatch Ioav,” I Avas told by Mr. Gibb, and broods of 
young AA^ere reported in July from the Cracker Lake trail by Mr. 
*M. T. Berger, from Dead Man’s Gulch by Mr. Young, the ranger, 
and from the Iceburg Lake trail about 4 miles above Many Glaciers 
by Mr. C. W. Grifling. “Along in September you find them on the 
lodgepole pine ridges,” Mr. Gibb said, and added that they stay both 
high and Ioav all winter. From April 12 to 22, 1918, Mr. Bailey 
found them common along the North Fork of the Flathead, many 
being seen along the trails and heard drumming in the woods. They 
are the most abundant grouse of the low valley country. 

• In August between Swiftcurrent Creek and Waterton Lake we 
flushed a number of them along the trail. On the Belly EiA^er 
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trail on successive days three broods whirred up from almost under 
the feet of the first horse, making him shy and jump as if he had 
surprised a bear. One of the first brood, instead of flushing, stood by 
his guns, trusting instinctively to his protective coloration and atti- 
tudes. Drawn up thin and tall in unbirdlike form, the little brown 
fledgling stood on a branch close to the trail looking greatly scared as 
we passed. Wlien the second brood sprang up from before us, one of 
them calmly took his stand down the road right in the way of the 
prancing horse — a cocky little half -grown grouse with small crest up, 
ruffs spread, and short tail flashing — ^sword drawn across our path 1 
As we rode down on him he flew to his brothers in the cottonwoods, 



Photogimph bar E. R. Warron. 

Fig. 43.- Fomiilf* ptHriiiiKHn tn Humnier. 


but a flicking fan tail that we caught sight of may have been his, 
venting his last bravado. As wo sat on our horses listening to the low 
conversational notes of the brood, their mother, showing her adult 
tail band, gave a low purring call and led them off— she would take 
no more chances with her adventurous spirits! The third family 
which we surprised near the Canadian boundary line had no bold 
knight errant to stay us, and the mother, crouching low in decoy, 
ran off on one side of the road w^hile the brood dispersed on the other. 
Two days later an old cock, disturbed when dusting himself, stood 
his ground valorously. To be sure he had lost his tail, but he spread . 
his black epaulettes with great effect as he strutted off through the 
lodgepole pines. 
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Southern White-tailed Ptarmigan : Lagopm Uucnirm altl- 
petens . — One of the most interesting birds of the world, whoso 
Arctic-Alpine habitat makes its acquaintance impossible for most 
of us, in Glacier Park is found close to the trails frequented by the 
tourist, where- a half hour’s walk from a chalet may afford a study 
whose intimacy is limited only by the patience of the observer. As 
I had hunted vainly for ptarmigan over cloud-swept ridges in New 
Mexico, it was doubly exciting to be told of a nest on the Granite 
Park trail “in the grass near the trail by the first snow bank,” 
Wlien we got there the brood had apparently gone, but as we 
crossed Swiftcurrent Pass Mr. Bailey pronounced the slopes on the 
south side “ideal ptarmigan slopes,” and so, after our dinner at 



Copyriicht by E. 11. Wnrri>n. Cuurtniiy of Binl-I,(in'. 

Fia. 44. — Mother iitarmlgan and chicks. 


the chalet, when ho returned to climb the peak on the north side of 
the pass, I accompanied him to make my way up the slopes of the 
soutli peak looking for the birds. Skirting an acre of snow, I zig- 
zagged back and forth over the face of the “ ideal ptarmigan slope,” 
open to swift-winged enemies, but by its broken surface and variety 
of colors affording a safe background for ptarmigan in the mixed sum- 
mer plumage. Even the wide expanse of slide rock was broken 
by oi'casional dwarf evergreens and streaks of grass, and many of 
its red shales were patterned with lemon-yellow or curly-brown 
lichen covering deep ripple marks. Above the main mass of slide 
was a wide grassy slope of soft yellowish brown tones that would 
* soon match the brown of the ptarmigan. Above this the narrow 
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ontcro|)piiig lodges and stony slopes made a terraced Alpine flower 
garden, one of the gardens that arc among the choicest of all nature’s 
lavish gifts to man; this one, with its maturing seed harvest, pro- 
viding veritable grain fields for hungry bird and beast. Some of 
these Alpine terraces were fairly white with the lovely low, wide- 
smiling DryoH oetopetala. In other places the beds of white were 
spotted with the pink mossy cushions of Silene amulis^ while in 
still others there were clumps of dwarf seduin, whose dark-red 
flowers and seed pods contrasting strikingly with their pale green 
leaves might well attract the attenUon of furry vegetarians locating 
granaries, and make good feeding grounds for the Arctic grouse. 
Under a protecting ledge that faced the morning sun and had a 
dwarf fir in its doorway, a ptarmigan feather told of safe pleasant 
hours on the mountain side. Sometimes they choose such places for 
the nest, it is said; but not a bird could I discover. 

Meanwhile on the opposite mountain, the diminishing figure 
climbed till it became a hair line on the crest of the bare dome, when, 
turning my glass to sweep the rocl^ wall below I caught sight of a 
mountain goat, with short tail up, walking along the ledges as if he 
had been disturbed by noises from above and was getting out of the 
way. Walking along deliberately at first, he finally made a jump 
and disappeared, not long after which a pack train returning to 
Many Olaciers also disappeared down the first angle above the zigz-ag. 

Hoping to discover the ptarmigan above, I climbed on till the 
glacier-carved walls on the east framed a view out over Swiftciirrent, 
the Sherburne Lakes, and the open plains beyond, while on the Avest 
a sublime view unfolded — snow-clad mountain masses with the full 
sun on them uplifted to the sky. But there were no ptarmigan. At 
last, discouraged, I retraced my steps and had gone about halfway 
down the steep, stony slope of the mountain when — what was that 
sound? Listening, I caught it again — ^the softest possible call of a 
mother ptarmigan ! There she stood, only a few feet from ihe, hard 
to see except when in motion, so well was she disguised by her buffy 
ground color finely streaked Avith gray. A round-bodied little grouse 
Avith a small head, she was surrounded by a brood of doAvny chicks, 
eA'idently just hatched, as their bills still held the .sharp projection 
for pipping the shell. Preoccupied Avith the task of looking after her 
little family, as I talked reassuringly to her, she ignored my presenciL 
Nothing must hurry the unaccustomed little feet, nothing must inter- 
fere with their needed rest. Talking softly she gradually dreAv 
the brood in under her motherly wings and sat there only a feAv 
yards from me, half closing one eye in the sun and acting oblivious 
to all the world. Once the downy head of a chick appeared between 
the fluffed-out feathers of her breast, and once she preened her wing 
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SO she showed the wiiito quills reinaininfiC from the white plumage 
of winter. 

Her bill opened and her throat palpitated as if she were thirsty, as 
she sat brooding the young, and I imagined that the last hours of 
hatching high above water had been long and trying to the faithful 
mother. But though water — clear cold mountain brooks — were be- 
low, no need of her own could make her careless of her little ones. 
Keeping up a motherly rhythmic cluck-ulc-uk^ cluek-uk-uk^ inter- 
larded with a variety of tender mother notes, she led them down by 
almost imperceptible stages, slowly, gently, carefully, raising a furry 
foot and sliding it along a little at a time, creeping low over the 
ground with even tread, picking about as she went, while the little 
toddlers gradually learned the use of their feet. Like a brood of 
downy chickens, some were more yellowish, some browner than 
others, but they all had dark lines on head and body giving them 
a well-defined color pattern. Peeping like little chickens, while their 
mother waited patiently for them, they toddled around, trying to 
hop over tiny stones and saving themselves from going on their bills 
by stretching out wee finny wings. As chickens just out of the shell 
instinctively pick up food from the ground, they gjive little jabs at 
the fuzzy anthers of the dryas, little knowing that pollen was the 
best food they could find, a rich protein food from which the bees 
make bee bread to feed their larvaj. Did Nature teach them also to 
find a starch as she does the bees, who add honey to bee bread to pro- 
duce a balanced ration? It would be interesting to determine. 

As we all made our way slowly down the slope, I watched Mr. 
Bailey’s descending figure on the opposite slope and when he reached 
the pass, signaled for the camera. The addition of a second sym- 
pathetic observer did not disturb the old mother ptarmigan, and she 
allowed a large part of a film — ^most unfortunately spoiled by a drag- 
ging shutter— to be taken at decreasing distances until within the 
shortest possible focus. When one of the chicks was picked up by 
Mr. Bailey it sat in his open hand unafraid and unnoted by its 
mother, but when a second was reached for more obviously, she gave 
a low hiss and drew her white wings down threateningly at her 
sides, so, unwilling to trouble her, we hurriedly left; but, on slipping 
back in a few moments for a last look, found her composedly brood- 
ing her little ones. 

The next day when Mr. Bailey went to look for mammals, T re- 
turned to look for my ptarmigan. Thinking to find them where I 
had left them or higher, I climbed up through the fiower gardens to 
the foot of the cliffs crowning the mountain, where four-footed moun- 
taineers had climbed before me. From the foot of the cliffs on the 
' east, I looked down on the seamed face of Swiftcurrent Glacier. 

51140‘*— 18 12 
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and on the west, as the cool, invif?orating air swept across the slope, 
looked off on the row of mountain peaks seen from Granite Park, 
standing out wonderfully in the full morning light, their sides 
veiled in rich purple and huffy atmosphere, the white of their snowy 
summits repeated ethereally at higher levels by cloud caps dissolving 
in the pale blue sky. 

But though an occasional siskin might be heard passing over, not 
a ptarmigan was to be found on the slopes, and it finally came over 
mo that it was illogical to look for them so high. They must have 
water, and at present were (piite unequal to mountain climbing. I 
should have looked at water level. Hurrying down, I passed the 
wind-flattened evergrexins and snow banks, and as I came to the 
first open w^ater came face to face with my lovely little family. 
Yes; there were five; they were my brood. As I greeted the mother 
I noticed apprcxjiatively her selection of a drinking place for her 
callow young, for the water seeping doAvn through the spongy grass 
trickled over a shallow rocky saucer just the right depth for downy 
cliicks. As I \vatched, the old grouse drank thirstily herself, as if 
enjoying her release from the dry slopes above. The soft sod ga^'e 
much easier footing than the rocks, and a few hours of practice with 
feet had told remarkably in the skill of the brood, for they wobbled 
much less and ran around in a sprightly way, sometimes straying a 
rod or more from their guardian. 

She appeared a little nervous out in the open, and suddenly turn- 
ing her head on one side to look up gave a prolonged low call. The 
brood, which had been picking around in plain sight, at the alarm 
simply vanished. As nothing came and the warning w\as not re- 
peated, one after another the little forms became visible again right 
under my astonished eyes. One little tot, I was amused to see, had 
lieen sitting down back to a stone that helped make him invisible. 
Meanwhile the sky, so far as I could see, was A^acant of menace. 
Had the wise old mother been giving fire drill ? Up the trail came 
a party from Many Glaciers, led by its big-hatted guide, but they 
had not alarmed her, for, though passing only a rod or so from the 
family, she barely moved. And still, Avhile her little ones strayed off 
or fed around her, as she talked to them she kept looking up nerv- 
ously. Did she feel that they were too conspicuous out in this 
open grass? Would it be too easy to pounce down and carry one 
off? Whatever her argument, or instinct, she edged up onto a ledge 
and stood back against a rock, whei*e she Avas less conspicuous, and 
after pluming herself gathered her little ones under her wings. As 
I glanced down oATr the rocks lieloAv the pass T started, for there 
Avere three maintain sheep — ^big horns, with brownish bodies and 
white rump patches — standing on the flat rocks at the edge of the 
cliffs beyond the trail. Could the old ptartnigan, with her keener 
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senses, have heard them as they camo-down the wall of the mountain ? 
She sat there all unconscious now, while they, looking thin and 
shorn compared with the- shaggy white goats, stamped and kickeil 
at the flies and put down their big-horned heads. Presently the three 
started over the edge of the cliff, and after a few. moments a ewe, 
with shorter, straighter horns came down and followed along after. 

All this time the old ptarmigan with feathers puffed out sat on her 
rock about ten feet from me. Once a little head peeped out from 
among the feathers, but all was quiet, so quiet that I could hear the 
water trickling through the grass. When well rested the downy 



Photograph by IS. R. ’Warren. 

Fig. 46. — Ptni'nilgiiii In winter. 


chicks came out and began to peep and run around again, one of 
them coming within five or six feet of me without question from his 
mother, for we were old tried friends now. 

But what were they finding to eat? The dryas was higher up on 
the mountain. As I questioned, I discovered one of the little tots in 
a bed of dwarf willows whose pinkish stamened catkins stood about 
an inch from the ground. Making a cjuick run at a catkin tlie little 
fellow gave a jab at the fuzzy anthers ! Droll little chicks ! Appar- 
ently their mother approved of their diet if she did not understand 
dietetics, for as they went busily about among the flowers and grasses, 
'she left them to their own selection. But it was high noon and time 
to go back to the chalet. When I returned in the afternoon a storm 
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was coming and my little family had apparently gone to shelter — 
possibly under a dense mat of evergreen or into a safe cavern under 
a ledge, for they are said ta roost along the edges of coarse rock 
slides under dwarf evergreens — and greatly to my disappointment, 
I never saw them again. 

Another brood of five downy chicks was found by a member of 
our party on the crest of the mountain opposite, but in this case there 
was melting snow near at hand. A brood of six larger young was 
found near the top of Piegan Pass in August, also in easy reach of 
water, and where there were bunches of red sorrel whose seeds the 
young were eating. On Kootenai Pass still later the turkeylike 
kerpj kerp^ of a mother ptarmigan calling her brood was heard in 
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Fio. 4a. — Sharp-tailnd grouse. 

passing. Near Blackfeet Glacier feathers were found, and at Gun- 
«iight Pass a lineman reported seeing the birds where the open slopes 
afford abundant food. 

In winter the ptarmigan feed on willow buds and the evergreen 
leaves of the dryas, Mr. Stevenson tells me. He has found them with 
their snow white winter plumage complete the last of September, and 
in winter has seen them on the mountain tops, “ each bird sitting in 
the snow lodged behind a rock on the bare, rocky, wind-swept bar- 
rens.” After hard storms, he says, they may also be found at the 
bases of the mountains, and one flock was discovered in the willows 
above Sherburne Lake during a blizzard. But though a few may 
occasionally be driven below by stress of storm, the ptarmigan live on 
the mountain tops, where the mountain sheep and goats make their 
homes, and where they, too, are nourished by the hardy, dwarf, Arc- 
tic-Alpine flora. Having had little to fear from the hand of man, 
these gentle birds offer one of the most delightful of all experiences 
to the bird lover, the opportunity to study their natural home life 
close at hand. 
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Columbian Siiarf-tailed Grousk: Pedicecetcn pJumanettus eo - 
lutnhimm . — Binls of the. plains and the willowy ravines of the foot- 
hills, the Columbian sharp-tails though rarely, if ever, breeding in 
the park, are sometimes vei-y plentiful along the eastern boundary, 
Mr. Stevenson says, in the winter months coming up the open ridges 
well into the park, and being especially numerous between the two 
Kennedy Creeks and below Chief Mountain. The heavy rain and 
flood of the year 1908 killed off the greater part of them, but in Jan- 
uary, 1912, between the two Kennedy Creeks, Mr. Stevenson saw 
flocks of literally thousands feeding on the low flower buds of the 
water birch. That year they were common all along the park line 
from Cut Bank County to tiie Canadian line. They used to be in the 
FlaUicad Valley and the small prairies on the North Fork, Mr. 
Brj’ant says, but now are practically gone. Three flocks wintered 
in the open country near the Adair ranch just south of TiOgging 
Creek in 1915-16, but they left in the spring and no others have 
been seen. 

Order COLUMB.X: Pigeons. 

FamOy COLUMBID.S: Pigeons. 

Western Mournikg Dove: ZenaMum maermm marginella - — 
The familiar mourning or turtle dove, with the graduated tail, is a 
bird of the lower levels rarely seen in the park. Mr. Stevenson has 
seen only two in 17 years. On October 30, 1887, Dr. Gnnnell saw one 
on the Lower St. Mary Lake, and in 1895 Messrs. Bailey and Howell 
saw a pair at St. Mary River, and two near Midvale. Mr. Gibb has 
sc'en the dove around Adair near the North Fork of the Flathead in 
summer, and Mr. Lewis speaks of seeing it at Lake McDonald. 

Order RAPTORES: Birds of Prey. 

Family CATHARTID^; Vnltures. 

Turket Vulture: Cathartes mra septentriondliit. — ^In the fall of 
1885 Dr. Grinnell found the turkey vulture with the bare red head 
and neck of a turkey gobbler common over the prairies of the St. 
Mary Lake region, and in 1895 Messrs. Bailey and Howell saw 
two over the St. Mary River; but Mr. Gird says that, like the eagles, 
they have been getting caught in fur traps and so done away with. 
In a fifteen-year residence Mr. Lewis says he has seen only two, and 
those outside the park. Mr. Brj’ant has seen the vulture about the 
prairie patches on the west side and has mounted some killed less 
than ten miles from the park, but says that the bird is almost un- 
■known now, especially on the west mde. 
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Family BUTEONID^: Hawks, Eagles, etc. 

Marsh Hawk: ( ircuH cyanem hiKhonlus, — The mouse hawk, as it 
is known locally, is easily recognized by its white rump patch as it 
heats low over meadows, marshes, and beaver ponds, hunting for 
small mammals. While restricted to the lower levels, it is reported 
from Sherburne Lake, Lake St. Mary, and the 
North Fork of the Flathead. Several were seen 
by us in the Belly “River country, at Waterton 
Lake, the Reynolds Lakes, and along, the Koote- 
nai Trail. 

The mai'sh hawk nests on the ground, and 
when opportunity offers it is a peculiarly in- 
teresting bird to study and photograph. 

S HARP-SHINNED ITa WK I A cmj)itcr relax , — 
The long-tailed little sharp-shinned hawk darts 
about, picking up birds or small mammals with 
dextrous ease, but occasionally he finds his 
match. One morning in August, as the sun was 
shining over the garden wall at our Granite 
Park camp and the small birds were flying 
around among the tall firs, Mr. Bailey saw a band of Clark crows and 
Oregon jays come into the white-barked pines. “ Suddenly,” he said, 
“the ground scjuirrels began to chirp in a low tone quite different 
from their usual alarm note, and a sharp- 
shinned hawk dashed across from one tree 
to another in pursuit of an Oregon jay of 
his own size.” Such temerity was not to go 
unpunished, and the jay, with loud sejuawks, 
promptly chased him back to another tree, 
a Clark crow joining in “with harsh 
cries and widely flapping wings.” 

A few hours later, as wo were crossing 
Swiftcurrent Pass, we saw a sharp-shin 
skim low over the ground and make a (luick 
dive at a ledge of rock, Avhen a ground 
scjuirrel wdth a sharp squeak dodged back 
out of his reach. After the hawk had dis- 
appeared, the half -grown ground squirrel 
came out and loudly celebrated his escape 
with warning whistles to his brothers. 

Cooper Hawk : Accipiter cooperL — One of the Cooper hawks, simi- 
larly marked but a size larger than the sharp-shinned, was seen by 
Mr. Bailey on August 9, flying over the low peak adjoining Chief 
^Mountain. The hawk was also reported by Mr. Frank M. Stevenson, 
from the Sherburne Lake region. 






From Biolocical Survey. 

Fio. 47. — Sharp-Hhlnnod 
hawk. 
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PLATE XXVIII. 



From Handbook of Birds of the Western United States. 

MARSH HAWKS. 


Male. 


Female. 
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Western (josiiawk : Aatur gentUk strintulun. — ^The clestructivo 
goshawk, whicli lives largely on poultry in settled regions anil on 
game birds in the inounlains, may be recognized by its bluish back 
and swift flight, which give it the name of blue darter. A hawk 
seen from a distance, at the base of (irinncll Mountain, was appnr< 
ciitly a goshawk. A mounted bird from 
Lake McDonald is in the collection of F. F. 

Liebig, of Kalispell. One taken for the 
eastern fonn by Mr. H. C. Bryant, of Cali- 
fornia, was seen July 23 on the trail be- 
tween Reynolds Creek and Piegan Pass. 

Westkrn Red-tail: Buteo horealia 
calm*u8 . — ^The widespread rufous fantail of 
this hawk seen overhead, as he circles high 
in the sky giving his high-pitched sijueal, 
identifies him anywhere. Wliile the red- 
tail is one of the most beneficial hawks, 
waging an incessant warfare on injurious 
mammals, such as ground squirrels and 
mice, it is often called henhawk or chicken- 
hawk and killed through popular prejudice, greatly to the detriment 
of the ranchman. 

In 1885 and 1887 Dr. Grinnell found it common among the foot- 
hills and on the plains of the St. Mary region, but only two were 



From BiologioBl Survoy. 

Fig. 40. — Rcd-tallcd hawk. 



Worn Blolocieal Survoy. 

Fig. 50. — Swalnson hawk. 


seen by us in the park during the summer, one 
on the Swiftcurrent, below Lake McDermott, 
and one over the flats of Belly River; but on 
April 19, 1918, Mr. Bailey saw one on the road 
just west of Dutch Creek. Another was seen in 
1913 by Mr. E. R. Warren on Bison Mountain. 

• SwAiNSON Hawk: Bvfteo Hwainsoni. — Mr. 
IT. C. Bryant, of California, reports having 
seen a Swainson several times ‘‘on the open 
prairie about a mile down the Swiftcurrent 
River from Many Glaciers,” and Mr. E. S. 
Bryant says the birds nest on Teakettle Moun- 
tain on the southwestern edge of the pai'k. 
One of these prairie-frequenting hawks was 
seen by us in August on the Belly River flats. 


As if letting the upeurrent take it, it rose higher and higher, squeal- 
ing something like a red-tail, till it was only a black line against a 


white cloud. 


SgtnRREL Hawk : ArchSbuteo ferrugmem . — Another prairie hawk, 
tjie large squirrel hawk or ferruginous rough-leg, was seen in the 
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horse pasture below Many Glaciers. It was a melanistic, blackish, 
immature bird, with reddish breast, and the characteristic feathered 
legs. Its presence on a low tree overlooking the field produced a 
groat barking of ground squirrels and chipping of birds, although, 
had the birds but known it, he was not looking for them, for he lives 
almost exclusively upon small manmials and reptiles, with the addi- 
tion of crickets. 

Golden Eagle: Aquila chrysaetos . — Eagles were seen in a number 
of places, hunting over the sides of the mountains. From 8t. Mary 
Lake one of the dark forms was seen moving along the face of 
P'lat-top Mountain; near Many Glaciers, on looking across the green 
water of Lake Josephine and over the dark conifers of the island, up 
against the red strata of Grinnell Mountain another large dark form 
was seen; and near Piegan Pass, at Granite Park, and above Lake 
Ellen Wilson still others of the great birds were seen as landscape 
features projected against mountains or diving deep into canyons 
for tlieir prey. 

When we w^erc camping in their country, our guide, Mr. Gird, 
described some interesting experiences he had had with them : “ Once,” 
he said, I happened to look up and here come an eagle like an arrow. 
I scrouched — and he didn’t go a hundred yards from me when he got 
his marmot.” ‘^\n eagle will carry off a kid as he would a marmot,” 
he added. When we were camp^ on the head of Mineral Creek, 
pointing to the cliff opposite, he told of a- battle he had seen there 
between a pair of eagles and a full grown mountain goat. 

“ lie was right up there where that stone looks like a goat at the 
top of that green” — pointing to some timberline dwarfs. “The 
nannie and the kid had gone over the ridge and he was going when 
the eagle attacked him. The eagle came and kept swooi)ing down at 
him till he run into the green. He must have hid in the green — we 
could see very little white. Then the eagle went away and w’hen the 
goat came out, he came back with his mate. It was funny to s^ them 
work. One would stay up and the other would dive. He would make 
a little run and when they w^ould come he would rare up and paw at 
them with his front feet, and then they’d beat it. He was making for 
that dark ledge ” — pointing up. “ When they was raising, the goat 
would make a run for the cliff. When he got to the cliff they couldn’t 
dive at him. They sure did hate to give him up. They sailed round 
for a long time. It was about this time” — six o’clock — ^'‘and he 
stayed around till nearly dark.” Gazing up at the cliffs reminis- 
cently, he concluded emphatically, “The old sport was scared a 
little bit!” 

When men are trapping for mountain lions, Mr. Gird said, they 
sometimes get eagles. “Royal eagles” he called them, and said thajt* 
to the Indians they apparently represent foi^. 
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Bald Eagle: llalicBetus Icucocephalua hu- 
oocephaluB. — 'So bald eagles were sc‘en by us 
in the park except the mounted specimen at 
T^ewis’s, on Lake McDonald. Mr. Stevenson 
says he has seen only one or two adults in 
the park, but that the birds are known to 
nest on the rocky buttes out on the plains 
east of the park. Mr. Bryant says they 
also nest on the North Fork of the Flat- 
head. In 1887 three or four adults were 
seen by Dr. Grinnell in the St. Mary Lakes 
region. 

As the bald eagle lives largely on fish, 
taken dead or alive, Mr. (lird says they 
class him with the vulture. As he said, “He’s not the hunter 

Family FALCONID^: Falcons, etc. 

Prairie Falcon : // icvofalvo viexicanm . — 
Near Kootenai Pass, as we rode along tlie 
vertical wall of a mesalike mountain mass 
suggestive of the homes of the prairie 
falcon, high overhead we were much pleased 
to see one of the small hawks fly out witli 
its characteristic quick, hard wing beats. 
It was the only one seen or heard of during 
the summer, but in the fall of 1887 Dr. 
Grinnell found it common on the plains 
and about the Upper St. Mary Lake. IVhen 
seen near at hand, it may be known by its 
pale clay brown upperparts, white collar 
and underparts. 

Duck Hawk : Rhynchodon peregrinm anatum. — One of the duck 
hawks, which rank next to the goshawk as fierce birds of prey, was 
seen by Dr. Grinnell in 1887, feeding on a 
female shoveller, on a bluff overlooking Red 
Eagle Creek during a blinding snowstorm. 

Pigeon Hawk : Tinnv/nculuB colwmharvm 
colwmhariuB. — ^The pigeon hawk — one of the 
small bird-catching hawks — was reported from 
the park by Mr. Bryant. 

Desert Sparrow Hawk: CerchneiB sparveria 
phdana—l^io familiar rufous and brown 
.sparrow hawk, y/hich lives largely on grass- 
hoppers and nests in a hole in a tree trunk, 

^^vas seen a number of times in the park. An 



the royal eagle is.” 



From BloloKinnI Burvoy. 

Fia. 52. — Duck hawk. 



From Hinloicical Hiirvoy. 


Fio. 51. — Bald caglo. 


From BioloKicRl Survey. 

Pig. 53. — Pigeon hawk. 
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adult was seen at Glacier Park carrying a mouse, while a young 
one sat in a dead tree containing a nesting hole, and a family 
of young seen in a bum along the Swiftcurrent trail were being 

fed in a tree top. Two were also seen at 
St. Mary Lake chasing a goshawk, and 
one was fourd at Big Prairie, on the 
North Fork of the Flathead. 

Family PANDIOMDiG: Ospreys. 

Osprky; Fish TIawk; Pandion hali- 
aiitm varolinvmm . — A note from the sky, 
followed by a. shadow projected over the 
green water of Lake Josephine, drew my 
attention to a large, white-headed, brown- 
backed bird, while underneath to the 
linings of ita long, outstmtehed wings. 
As I watched, higher and higher it rose 
in the sky until it was no longer to be 
seen in the bine. Had the osprey Avandered across from a distant 
nest to investigate the fishing? It is said to live throughout the 
park Avherever thciAj are fish and the Upper St. Mary, near Reynolds 
Creek, the Swiftcurrent above Sherburne Lake, and the southern 
Waterton Lake all boast ancestral nests. 

A fish hawk’s or osprey’s nest is one of the most interesting ornith- 
ological features of the landscaiie. Built, as on the Swiftcurrent, 
on top of a broken-off dead tree, where it can be seen for miles 
around, the great gi’ay mass of sticks grows higher and higher as 
the years pass, and one who has once made the acquaintance of the 
family will welcome their return each spring, sure of rare enter- 
tainment in watching them rear their young. The nest on the 
Swiftcurrent, easily Avatched from the high embankment aboA’e the 
creek, aa'os on a dead limby spnice about 40 feet from the gfound 
and AA’as perhaps 4 feet Avide by.2| feet high. 

When I fii*st went to Avatch the nest from the point on the embank- 
ment that I named Fish Hawk Point, one of the parents — let ns 
say the mother — stood on the tip of a tall spruce commanding both 
nest and surrounding landscape. On Guard, her picture might ha\’e 
been labeled. In the nest Avhite flashes came from the moving young, 
away in the distant background were seen the forested slope of the 
moraine, and aboA-e, the bare, rocky cliff, gilded by the afternoon 
light. Down the riA'er the other parent was fishing, his loud peeping 
yelp-elp-elp-elp being heard as he fleAV, now over the trees, now 



From Biological Bunrey. 

Fio. 54. — Sparrow hawk. 
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over the lakes, now against tlic moniitain-sicle, finally (lisa])poaring 
in twinkling white flashes in the distance. As wc watched, thinking 
he had gone, back he came calling, with a fish in his claws, held 
head-on to cut the air as he flew. 



Copyri^t by HaynWi St. PauL 


Fia, 55. — ^Nest of OHprcy. 


Early the next morning I took my stand at Fish Hawk Point, 
where I spent a large part of the day. A parent and both young were 
standing on the nest on my arrival, one leaning over eating. Pres- 
ently the parent raised its head and looked over in my direction; 
. then, lifting its wings and spreading them wide, flew straight across 
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the creek bottom, full of willow thickets and beaver dams, till it 
came crying over my head. After careful inspection it circled back 
and lit on the tip of a spruce spire, the other parent watching from 
an adjoining tree and crying loudly yelj^-elp-elp-elpy yelp-elp-elp-elp^ 
while the two at the nest at intervals raised their weak young voices. 
Perched on high spires, the parents made handsome figures, with the 
sun full on their white breasts and proudly raised white heads, and 
when they flew about they flapped and sailed beautifully, their brown 
wings almost shining under the sun. 



rhotograph hy A. Bpnt. Courtesy of Bird-Loro. 

Fig. 56. — Two photographs of an osprey and its nest from a distance of 30 feet, the 
smaller with a O-lnch-focus lens; the larger with a 26-lnch-focu8 lens. 


The birds in the thicket below made merry, the siren of a passing 
automobile stage sounded, and finally one of the parents relaxed its 
vigilant sentry duty enough to go to the nest for breakfast. After 
eating its fill it stood on the nest for a long time, its young one, 
as if quieted by its presence, lying down in the nest for a rest. tVhen 
I moved there was another inspection and then both parents stayed 
for some time out of sight from the nest, calling as if they sus- 
pected danger and were encouraging the young to leave. At any 
rate, one of the fledgelings, as if in response, flapped his wings over 
the nest again and again, his thin heh-kek-lrh sounding weak/ in- 
deed, compared with the strong elp-elp-elp of his parents. Presently 
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one of the old birds came to the nest, holding its long wings out 
over the platform a moment in alighting. As if to draw the young, 
it stayed but a moment, and when it had gone the urge to follow 
came irresistibly to the more courageous of the two brothers. Stand- 
ing on the edge of the nest, he raised his wings above it. As he 
held them lifted there came a beautiful moment when the wind 
seemed to fill his sails. All the possibilities and joy of flight were 
in that tremulous moment. Then, witli the courage and strength 
of a creature bom to fly, his feet loosened and up he rose above the 
nest! Thrilled by the poetry of the fii^st flight, I sat spellbound 
watching him. Would he drop back? No; he had tasted freedom 
and power. But the wind blew hard in his face, and he was borne 
back behind the nest tree. Rallying, perhaps in a lull, he flow 
ahead again. But what should he do out in this limitless space? 
For a few moments ho drifted around aimlessly, and then, quite 
naturally, having always lived in a tree top, flew down over a spruce 
spire and, with much flapping of wings and evident perturbation, 
finally let his feet down and got his balance. 

His mother meanwhile had flow’n to the nest, from which she 
Avatched the vagaries of his first flight; but when he lit she flew 
to the top of a neighboring spire closer by. After an interval, when 
the two sat like statues on the two si^ires, the courageous son again 
sallied forth, this time wandering back almost to the nest and then 
over near his parent, Avhere he tried to light on a slender, unstable 
spire. Greatly scared, he flapped his wings, and cried in his Aveak, 
young voice for a long time before he could accomplish it; and no 
sooner was he settled than the Avind came and almost upset his bal- 
ance, making him flutter distractedly — alas for the saints on the 
point of a needle ! The parent, Avho Avas on a large stable stub, gave 
herself a shake that would haA’c precipitated the youngster, and 
merely looked about with an air of accustomed poAver. Then, watch- 
ing her wind-bloAvn wabbling son, she leaned over, looking as if 
she Avanted to help, and — whether Avith deliberate intent or not — 
flew off and let him take her stable perch. This Avas such an im- 
provement that after a time the courageous one actually leaned back 
and preened himself, as if he had stood on spires all his days. Get- 
ting tired, he tried sitting down on his perch, but spires and wide- 
platformed nests were quite a different matter, and his weary legs 
wabbled so that he was forced to take wing, flying and circling, till 
ho finally made his way back to the nest. With outspread wings he 
hovered over it, legs dangling, but at last let himself doAvn — home 
again for a good rest. 

When the timid brother finally got up his courage to leaA^e the 
nest, he, too, wanted the solid perch, but succeeded only so far as to 
61140*'— 33 IH 
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dislodge his brother. Over and over again the round was repeated, 
the young making short flights, lighting on the solid perch or wob- 
bling on a spire, and then circling back again to the nest. And here, 
when I had been wondering how they could be fed on spires, it 
proved that tlio parents brought the fish to the nest, where they and 
the young ate in comfort from their broad dining table. During 
the afternoon the progress of the young was surprising, and before 
I left I was not always sure that a direct powerful flight was that 
of a parent, for the young aeronauts were rapidly getting to feel 
at home in the sky. 

Family BUBONID^: Homed Owls, etc. 

Short-eared Owl: Amw fammms fammem. — ^The interesting 
short-eared, one of the partially diurnal owls which lives in the 
open, is reported from the flats, heavy wil- 
lows, and dense brush of the pai-k. 

Great Gray Owl: Scotiapt(‘.p nchulosa 
ruibvloaa. — K mounted specimen of Ihe great 
gray, a diurnal owl of dense forests, was 
caught in a coyote trap in the park and is 
now to be seen at Lewis’s Hotel. From the 
concentric rings of gray that make up its 
facial disk, it is called locally the saucer- 
faced owl. Mr. Gibb says that it is resident 
in the park, and Mr. Stanford says he has 
known of young, scarcely able to fly, being 
seen north of Kalispell. Mr. Gird reports 
it from the prairies and the automobile road to Many Glaciers in fall, 
and Mr. Bailey saw the wing of one at a house on Camas Creek Bulge. 

Bichardson Owl: Cryptoglaux 
funerea richardsoni . — K. mounted Bich- 
ardson seen at Lewis’s was caught in a 
coyote trap west of the park, but Mr. 

Bryant says they are common, and trap- 
pers catch them in marten traps. Beach- 
ing their southern limit in the northern 
United States, they are interesting owls 
to watch for. Only 9-12 inches long, 
their dark brown upperparts are spotted 
with white, their breast heavily blotched H»«ibookof 

I ,, ... , , , -I , , Fio. 58. — Saw-whPt owl. 

and the belly streaked with dark brown, 

while the feathered flanks and feet are usually buffy, more or less 
spotted with brown. As they are so nocturnal that they have been, 




From Bio1«Klcal Hury«y . 

Fio. 57. — Short-earcMl owl. 
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taken in the hand in the daytime, the Eskimos of Alaska have given 
them the name of “ blind ones.” 

Saw-wiiet Owl: ('ryptotjlavx (wadim avadicn. — Mr. Bryant says 
that the saw-whet is rare in the park and that the mounted one at 



Photograph by Robert B. Rockwell. 


Fic. 59. — Sfm*ph owl at home in a hollow troo, 

Lewis’s came from outside the park. In 1895 Messrs. Bailey and 
Howell reported hearing one at dark on June 1, at the upper St. 
Mary Lake. As it is a small nocturnal owl of the deep forest it 
•may easily bo overlooked. 
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MacFablakk ScBKECii Owl: Otu8 auto macfarlaneL — A. mounted 
specimen of the familiar little homed screech owl from 7^ to 10 inches 
long may be seen at Ijewis’s. As it is an owl of the low country, its 
quavering cry should be listened for at night by campers along the 
edges of the park. 

Westkkk ITobned Owl: Buho virgimanw oocidentedia . — ^Tho 
great horned owl should be looked for in the more open parts of the 
park. Its nests may be found on old hawk nests, in hollow trees, or 
in caverns in the cliffs. It is one of the most spectacular birds of 
the park. On a moonlight night, one has been seen sitting on the 

bridge over the Swiftcurrent at 
Many Glaciers, and at many a 
camp in the mountains the 
loud hooting has brought a 
thrill of keen satisfaction to the 
lovers of the forest. 

Arctic Horned Owl: Buho 
virgvmtmwt suharctiem. — In the 
winter of 1916-17, Mr. Bryant 
reports, so many Arctic homed 
owls were seen that ‘‘ it seemed 
like a flight” Every few years, 
he says, the owls come in num* 
bers. 

Snowt Owl: Nyctea nyc~ 
tea . — ^The circumpolar hornless 
snowy owls, pure Avhite, or 
white marked with black, some 
of which come into the United 
States in the winter, have been 
siien by Mr. Gird in January and February along the border of .the 
park. In the winter of 1916-17, Mr. Bryant says, quite a number 
were seen. 

Hawk Owl: Surma uMa eaparoch.— The hawk owlj which is a 
medium-sized, northern owl, has been found in Montana in summer 
and should be carefully looked for. Strictly diurnal, it often watches 
for its prey from the top of a dead tree in bright sunlight, and with 
swift, hawklike flight pitches down from its high perch nearly to the 
ground, and after capturing its prey rises quickly again to its tree 
top. Seen close by, its light face is encircled by a heavy black ring, 
and its underparts are closely barred. 

On the Yellow Mountain ridge, between the forks of Kennedy 
Creek, on August 9 we saw what Mr. Bailey took for a hawk owl, a , 



From Handbook of Rirdi of the Woetem United Staten. 
Fig. 00. — Horned owl. 
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Courtesy of National Association of Audubon Societies. 


BELTED KINGFISHERS. 

Upper figure, female; lower figure, male. 
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bird with long wings and white spots flying swiftly down from the 
spii'es of an old burn. Mr. Bryant has shot it on top of high peaks 
and thinks that it breeds in the Park. Dr. Grinnell saw one, as he 
ramembers, in 1891 in the St. Mary Lake woods, and in January, 
1913, Mr. Stevenson sjnv what he describes as “ a small owl with a 
long tail ” in the timber of a mountain top. On June 16, 1895, Messrs. 
Bailey and Howell reported a female shot at Summit, when “ feeding 
in a marshy tract, watching its prey from the tops of dead trees.” In 
the winter of 1899-1900 Mr. Higginson reported one shot by (Charles 
Olson on the ridge back of his cabin, where it was busily eating a 
Franklin grouse. 

Eockt Mountain Ptgmt Owl: Glaucidmm gnoma pinUsola . — 
A mounted 8i)ecimen of the hornless pygmy owl, only 6 or 7 inches 
long, in the collection of Mr. Liebig, came from Lake McDonald, and 
Mr. Bryant thinks it nests in the park, where it should l)e looked 
for mainly in the pines and on dead trees. Although diurnal, this 
tiny owl is more commonly seen at dusk or in the early morning 
in September or October around the border of the prairie patches on 
the west side of the Park. Mr. Bryant writes : “ On a fine sunny day 
the pygmy owl will often perch on the topmost twig of some tall 
larch, and morning and evening give a peculiar but pleasing sort of 
whistle.” The white-headed lumberjacks “ can mock them perfectly,” 
he says, and he adds, “ Many tim(» when I thought I was about to 
collect a pygmy I have come face to face with the jack.” 

Order COCCYGES: Cuckoos, Kingfishers, etc. 

Family ALCEDINID;E: KinKfishera. 

Belted Kingfisher: Streptoceryle alcyon alcyon . — ^The bluish- 
gray kingfisher is quite common in the park, along creeks where 
there are fish. It was seen on Kennedy Creek, Belly River, the 
North Fork of the Flathead, and Lake McDonald, and one came 
'flying up the sharp turns of the Swiftcurrent when we were camped 
below Many Glaciers, where the high banks of the creek offered good 
nesting sites. Just the right kind of soil is needed for the nest, 
which is above high-water mark, at the end of a laboriously exca- 
vated horizontal tunnel fire or six feet long. 

In the park where harlequin ducks and water ouzels are the famil- 
iars of the waterfalls and rapids along the mountain streams, the 
rattle of the kingfisher is heard with a start, associated as it usually 
is with placid pasture brooks and quiet lake shores. 
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Order PICI: Woodpeckers, etc. 

Family PICID/E: Woodpeckers. 

Eocky Mountain IIaiky Woodpeckkr : Dryohates villosm mo'iitU 
cola. — The Eoeky Mountain form of the black and white hairy wood- 
pecker witli the red patch at the back of its crown, one of the most 
useful destroyei*s of wood borers, was reported by Mr. IT. C. Bryant, 
of California, from Iceberg Lake, July 27, and McDonald Creek, 
July 31, 1917, and the following April Mr. Bailey noted it at intervals 
fi'oin Lake McDonald to the Kiutla Trikes, In 189;) several were 
noted and one taken by Messrs. Bailey and Howell at St. Mary Lake. 

Batcheldeu Woodpecker: Drydbate^ puhescens homorm . — ^The 
small familiar note of this downy woodpecker may often be heard 

when the little black and white form is 
hidden in the shadows of the forest. It 
was seen at St. Mary chalet, Belly River, 
and Lake McDonald, and Mr. Stevenson 
records it from Swiftcurrent Creek. 

Arctic Tiiuee-toed Woodpeck er : 
Picoides arctieua. — A woodpecker recog- 
nized by his yellow crown patch as a three- 
toed, and by his solid black back as an 
Arctic three-toed, was seen in the woods 
near Lake Josephine. In June, 189;*), 
Messrs. Bailey and Howell reported the 
birds as quite common on the west slope, 
mostly in the biimt timber, and in the 
winter of 1899-1900 Mr. Higginson found 
them “ in great abundance ” around Stan- 
ton Lake, near the western border of the park, “ on the ridges and 
in the river bottoms.” In April, 1918, Mr. Bailey saw them in many 
of the old burns in the valley of the North Fork of the Flathead, 
heaps of bark scales often marking the base of some dead tamarack 
where they had been feeding. 

As the gre.at bulk of the food of the three-toed woodpeckers con- 
sists of the laiTie of wood borers, they rank among the most im- 
portant conservators of the coniferous forests. 

Alaska Tiiree-toed Woodpecker : Picoides nmericamis fasciatus , — 
By the trail near Baring Falls, at Going-to-the-Sun Camp, hearing a 
soft tapping on the side of a spruce stub I discovered a woodpecker 
with the yellow j)atch above his bill that names him a three-toed, and 
a white stripe down his back, barred with black, which gives him the 
name of “ ladder-back.” 



From BioltiBiRiil Survey. 

Fio. 01 . — A r c 1 1 c three-toed 
Avuudpeckcr. 
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From Bureau of Biological Survey. 

WILLIAMSON SAPSUCKERS. 

^ > Left figure, female; right figure, male. 
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With quick, masterful blows, now from the left, now from the 
right, siunetimes steadying himself with a strong foot, he wouUl semi 
the bark scales flying. But when the hole of the borer was uncovered, 
after digging straight down, ho would carefully pull out the delec- 
table larva. He paid little heed to me, and when a guide with goat- 
skin chaparrajoes rode rapidly by down the trail he merely sidled 
around to the back of the tree trunk. 

A number of other Alaska three-toes were seen during the summer, 
notably on the Swiftcurrent, near Many Glaciers, at Glenn Lake, on 
(he Kootenai Trail, and at Tjake McDonald. On the Swiftcurrent Pass 
Trail one flew from an old burn, and another, crossing the trail ahead 
of us, became so absorbed in picking on an old log that he let us ride 
up within a few feet of him. On the Piegan Pass Ti’ail near Many 
Glaciers in a windfall where uprooted trees and twisted-off trunks 
made a confused tangle, letting in the light, between the trees col)- 
web bridges caught the sun, and the sunlit spaces below were filled 
with beds of fresh green ferns, hellebore, and bright yellow arnicas. 
Here a family of young three-toes were 
living, in early July. Short-billed and 
short-tailed, the little fellows called ig 
monotonous iteration, as if to keep their 
parents informed of their whereabouts, 
and at intervals announced with sudden 
emphasis the arrival of a meal. At Lake 
McDonald, the last of August, an old 
Picoidcs was seen with its young one on 
an old tamarack, the young one still call- 
ing in infantile tones. From Blologioal survey. 

Red-naped Sapsucker: 
varius nuchalU . — ^The red-naped sap- 

sucker — whose red crown and nuchal patch are separated by a 
black area and whose chest is black between the red throat and 
pale lemon-yellow belly — is said by Mr. Bryant to nest in lodgepole 
pines’. The work of sapsuckors — ^bands of small holes girdling the 
trees — ^was seen in a number of places. 

Williamson Sapsucker: SphyrwpicuH thjroidem nafalm, — ^T^iko 
other sapsuckers, the Williamson, which is notable for the strikingly 
different plumage of the sexes — ^the female brown barred and the 
male black, red, white, and yellow — ^is found in the lower levels of 
the park. It was reported by Mr. H. C. Bryant, of California, from 
Lake Ellen Wilson, July 21 ; Reynolds Creek, July 23 ; and McDonald 
Creek, July 31. 



Northern Pileated Woodpecker: Phlceotomus pileatus picinus . — 
and most notable of all the woodpeckers of the North, the 
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j^reat plleatod, with its black body and red-crested head, should bo 
looked for diligently. While it is a rare, shy bird, its presence 
may be giiesscMl by its hammering, its loud chuch-cJmch-chuch-chuck- 
chvck‘(‘huck-chvck^ and by its boringt^— excavations, often two feet 
long, made in the soft, decayed wood of old trees. Borings w^ere seen 



Photosnirfi by aabert B. RmIcwoU- 


Fifl. 63. — A family of red-Bhaftod flfekerg. 

In various places in the park, and near Sun Camp Mr. Bailey saw one 
of the great birds at work. Mr. Stevenson reports the pileated from 
the North Fork of the Flathead, and Mr. Bryant says it nests in the 
tamaracks on the west side. / 

Bed-headed Wcxidpecker: Melanerpea erythrocephalus . — ^The red- 
headed should be carefully distinguished from other woodpecker^i 
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having red patches on the head. In the red-head the entire head 
and neck down to the white breast and the black back is crimson, and 
the rump and a wide patch near the ends of the wings arc solid white. 
Mr. (Jibb thinks he has seen it on Belly River and Kennedy (Veck, 
and a few around St. Mary Lake and Lake McDermott, and reports 
it from Belton, in winter. Mr. Stevenson also records it from the 
west side of the park. 

Lewis WoonpECKEu: Asymiesrms hwisi, — Mr. Stevenson writes 
that he has seen the licwis woodpecker — ^Avith iridescent greenish 
black iipperparts, gray collar, crimson face, and rose-pink lielly — on 
the North Fork of the Flathead; and Mr. Liebig wu’ites that he once 
secured three specimens at the head of Lake McDonald and one near 
Belton. 

Eed-shafted Flicker: Colaptea cafev collarh . — Flickers were fre- 
quently seen in early August on the level floor of the horse, jiasturc 
beloiv Many Glaciers; as usual, looking for ants on the ground. 
When they rose they showed the rich salmon Aving linings which 
have given them their name. The goldeii-shafted flicker is recorded 
by Mr. Bryant from the Flathead Valley, and in 1805 Messrs. Bailey 
and Howell secured a specimen at the Upper St. Mary Lake which 
was a typical red-shafted except for its head and neck, which were 
like those of the golden-shaftcd. 

The red-shafted were seen in a number of places, mainly in the 
lower parts of the park, such as St. Mary Lake, the Swiftcurrent 
Flats, Belly River, Lake McDonald, and the open areas along the 
North Fork from Dutch Creek to Kintla Creek, especially at the 
Adair ranch and on the Big Prairie section, but they were also seen 
in the Kootenai Pass, August 22, and heard by Mr. Bryant at Iceberg 
Lake July 28, 1917. Mr. Stevenson reports finding a number of nests 
in the park. 

Order MACROCHIRES: Nighthawks, Swifts, and 
Hummingbirds. 

Family CHORDEILID^: Nisrhthawks. 

Pacific Nigiititaw'k : ChordeUes wmor henperin . — Nighthawks 
have been noted in the park by Mr. Gibb and Mr. Stevenson, and 
also by Mr. Bryant, who has found them in the prairie patches along 
the North Fork of the Flathead. 

Early in July, from the western windows of Glacier Park Hotel 
at sunset, one of the slender-winged birds w^as seen tilting about 
in the purple middle distance between the hotel and the mountains, 
getting his evening meal. A montl^ later, while watching the fish 
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hawk’s nest on the Swiftcurrent at sunset^ the sound of peenb^ fee- 
auk^ delighted my ear— here was a nighthawk inside the park at 
last ! Still better, there were two, tilting and pitching about, show- 
ing their white wing bands. Creatures of air and sky, it seemed 
rarely fitting that they should be here to explore the purple heights 
and golden summits. On they went up toward the glacial basins of 
Grinnell.and Swiftcurrent, dark and somber now, but with buffy 
clouds above their peaks, and lines of gilding and touches of light 
vivifying the picture. 

The only other nighthawks seen by us in the park were flying about 
near the International Boundary — a wide green swath down the for- 
ested side of the mountains — the unfoilified, unguarded line where 
brother meets brother under the open sky. 



PhotoKnph by JS. R. Wnrreo. 

Fio. 64. — Nighthawk. 

Family MICROPODIDiE: Swifts. 


Vaux Swift ; Chatura vawei, — ^Three swifts, with their bony out- 
line and irregular, batlike flight, were seen July 8 near Many 
Glaciers, twittering softly as they flew high through the sky. 

White-thboatisd Swift: Aeronautea melanoleucus. — ^Mr. Gird 
thinks he has seen a swift with white underneath on the North Fork 
of the Flathead and about Hanshaws Ford, three miles from the foot 
of Bowman Lake; and in June, 1895, Messrs. Bailey and Howell re- 
poi-ted “ one seen at Paola and a pair at Columbia Falls.” 

Family' TROCHILID^: Hammingbirda. 

Black-ciiinned HuMMiNaBiBo: ArohUocIm Both Mr. 

Bryant and Mr. Stanford record the Hum m ingbird with the black 
gorget.” Mr. Bryant says that y^ars ago he shot several of the^v - * 
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Broad -TAILED Hummingbird: Selasphonis platycercm . — ^Two 
broad-tailed hummingbirds were collected by Messrs. Bailey and 
Howell in 1895, a female taken May 23 in the spruce wowls near 
the Upper St. Mary Lake, and a male with rose-pink gorget and 
bronzy green head taken June 17 at Summit. 

Kufous Hummingbird: Selasphorus rufun. — ^The reddish-brown 


hummingbird whose gorget flashes fire red, orange, and brassy green 


was seen July 8 on a telephone wii-e near the 
tepees at Many Glaciers, and Mr. Gibb said 
one had come to the piazza at his ranger sta- 
tion. One was also seen about the lake on J une 
29, 1913, by Mr. E. R. Warren. At Granite 
Park Mr. Bailey saw one on July 17, and on 
the pass between Gable and Chief Mountains 
on August 9, 1 caught a flash of rufous as one 
came up from below and whizzed on across 
the pass. In June, 1895, Messrs. Bailey and 



Howell reported quite a number seen and one •'"« 

shot at about 6,000 feet on the mountain fiu. o 6.— RnfouH hnm- 

„ , mlnebtrd. 

near Nyack. 

Hummingbirds are said to be found close to the glaciers, and the 
mountain flower Insds should be watclual for them. Spirited little 


knights of Tournay, with flashing armor and lances at rest, they 
may well afford rare entertainment for spectators. 

Calliope Hummixobird: iitellula caUiope , — 
Tliis little hummingbird, one of the smallest 
found in the United States, with pink gorget 
and sides tinged with brown and green, should 
be looked for, as it is a mountain-loving species 
frequenting mountain parks and rocky hill- 
sides from 6,500 to 8,000 feet during the nest- 
ing season. At Fort Sherman, Idaho, its 
arrival is said to be coincident with the bloom- 
lypmiudmy. smiUiraiiu lart. ing of tlic wild hawtliomc. 

Fig. 66.— Calliope hum- Uraiute Park on July 17 a hummingbird, 

mingbird. calliope, darted into a 

white-barked pine in front of the chalet) but, unfortunately, before 
it could be examined, darted out again and was gone. 

There is one definite record for the park, however, as a female was 
collected May 31, 1895, by Messrs. Bailey and Howell at the Upper 
St. Mary Lake. Mr. Stanford has also heard of the bird, though he 
has never seen it himself. 
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Order PASSERES: Perching Birds. 

Family TYRANNID^: Tyrant Flycatchers. 


Kingbird: Tyranmin tymnnus tyrannm. — The* familinr kingbird 
with the white iindcrparts and white tail band is recorded by Mr. 
Bryant from the park along the North Fork of the Flathead. He 

says it breeds but is not coninion any- 
where in the park or in the northern part 
of Flathead County. 

Olive-sided Fi.ycatcher : Nultcdlornu 
horealk, — ^One of the characteristic notes 
of the forested mountains is the plaintive 

petu-pip, peio- 
pew-pe/’-oh. It was heard in a number 
of places in the park, and one of the birds 
was seen August 19, at the Reynolds Cabin 

Lakes, near Waterton Lake, sitting char- 
Fio. C7. — Kingbird. . • n ^ • 

acteristically on top of an evergreen spire, 

its white median line showing betw’een the dark gray of its sides 
as it raised ils head to give its sweet call. On the southwestern 
boun<lary of the park, from Java to Belton, in June, 1895, Messrs. 
Bailey and Howell found it in the dead timber ranging to tim- 
berline. 

Western Wood Pewee: MyiochaneH richardsom richardsoni , — ^Tn 
June, 1S95, at the upper St. Alary Lake, Messrs. Bailey and Howell 
collected one pew’ee and saw one or two more; and from Summit 
AvestAvard along the boundary line of the park a few others Avere 
seen. 

The pewee is a bird that is easily oA’^erlooked, as its gray plumage 
renders it inconspicuous and its quiet call — ^given as tweer or deer — 
can be heard only near at hand. Like the eastern wood peAvee, it sits 
erect Avatching for passing insects, Avhen one appears, darting out, 
snapping it up and circling back again to its perch. 

AVestern Flvcatciiek: Ew/pidonxm dtiflcUis diffiedis. — K small 
flycatcher taken for the Avestern Avas heard, July 10, aboA^e Lake 
Josephine and tAvo having the characteristic dull yelloAv underparts 
AA’ere seen July 30 near Ounsight Lake, and August 28 on the Camas 
Lake Trail aboA^e Lake McDonald. 



Traill Flycatcher: Empidonax trailU tradli} — A small gray fly- 
catcher Avith Avhite chin, gray breast, and w^hite Aving bars, Avas seen 
in seA’eral places in the park among the Avillows, Avhere its p/p, p/p, 
and its explosive ha-wee^ -w Avere heard as it circled out from its 
perch to snap up passing insects. V 


^ Formerly the Alder Flycatcher, Empidona^ trailH alnorum. 
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Hammond Flycatcher: Emimlonax hammohdi{?), — II. C. 
Bryant, of California, saw an EiwpUlomx July 31, 1917, that he took 
to be lianwiondi in “some open woods near Lewis’s on Lake Mc- 
Donald.” 


Family ALAUDIDiE: Larks. 

Desert Horned Lark : Otocons (dpentris Icucola^via. — ^Mr. Bryant 
has seen horned larks at Belton on the railroad track in fall, but never 
in the park. Mr. Stevenson, hoAvever, has seen ilicin on the high 
barren ridges of the park, and says they are com- 
mon outside on the dry plains to the east. On 
April 15, 1918, Mr. Bailey saw two on the Big 
Prairie of the North Fork, where there were 
open fields suitable for breeding grounds. 

Family CORVID/E: Crows, Jays, Magpies. 

Ma(5imi:: Pica pica hudsonia. — ^The magpie, 
with its striking black and white plumage, long 
graduated tail, and loud, strenuous voice, is one of the spectacular 
birds of the region, but the only ones seen by us were outside the 
boundary of the ptirk, near the upper St. Mary Lake, although they 
arc said to come up into the park for exposed garbage. The bulk of 
them, Mr. Bryant says, enter the park in September and h^we the 
last of March. In fall and winter he has seen them on the praii'ie 
patches along the North Fork of the Flathead. 

BLiVCK-iiEADED Jati Cyaiwdtta stelleri anncctcns. — The high- 
crested, black-headed blue jay is one of the handsomest, most domi- 
nant birds of the pine forests, dashing around and Hying from tree to 
tree, calling loudly as he goes. For this reason the apparent decrease 
ill his numliers in the jiark is striking. In 1887 Dr, Grinncll said that 
in the St. Mary Lakes region the jaj’s were common in the jiinc forest 
up to the rocks; and in 1895 Messi*s. Bailey and Howell observed them 
at timberline and in the spruce timber on the side of Kootenai Moun- 
tain, and reported them common from Java to Belton. In the winter 
of 1899-1900 Mr. Iligginson reported them very abundant in the 
Stanton Lake region, staying most of the time on the high ridges. 
But during the two months that we spent in traversing the park we 
saw them in only four localities— at a lumber camp at the head of Lake 
Josephine, near Waterton Lake, at the Reynolds Cabin, and on the 
Camas Lake Trail above Lake McDonald ; and on Mr. Bailey’s return 
to the west side of the park in April, he saw only one — at Belton. 
Perhaps, like the eagles, they have been accidentally caught by 
’ thj^^r trappers. 
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In winter, Mr. Gibb told us, the handsome birds have come to his 
ranger cabin for food, getting so tame that if the door were left 
open they would come inside. 

Rocky Mountain Jay: Perisoreus camdensia oapitalU . — ^The big 
fluffy camp bird, or lumber jack, when met with in the park was 
sometimes on guard, slipping through the tree tops and sailing 
down across an open space with short ivings and long tail outspread in 
absolute silence, but when off guard it flew about giving vent to its 
feelings in a most surprising variety of loud, strange calls. The 
hunter who names the jay “ moose bird ” complains that “ he bothers 



Thotognph by E. H. Warn>h. 

Fio. 00. — Rocky Mountain Jny. 


a fellow stalking game — ^getd up in a tree and bawls you out — every- 
thing in the country knows you are around.” Where game has been 
killed, as Mr. Higginson says, the jays seem to gather like buzzards 
to feed off the meat, becoming so tame they will allow a close ap- 
proach. They have been found storing food by Dr. Orinnell, putting 
it in moss near the ends of branches of tall firs and spruces. 

In winter Mr. Gibb has had these familiar friends of the forest 
come to his ranger cabin, where they became so tame and persistent 
that it was hard to keep the coveted meat from them. They got so 
expert that they could pry off the lid of a granite bucket and, chat- 
tering while they worked, actually untied the knot in a string with 
which Mrs. Gibb had fastened on the lid. 


V. 
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Baven : Corvua corax sinuatus , — ^The ravens, while not becoming 
tame like the camp jays, are said to come around the reclamation 
camps for food. At Stanton Lake Mr. Higginson found them very 
common winter visitors “round the deer offal in the liver bottoms 
and also quite a fi^equent visitor at the lake.” lie says, “ We used to 
hear their mournful croak as they sailed over us at all times, but they 
seemed to be particularly attached to the river bottoms, and it was 
there that I saw most of them. They were wary and shy to a degree.” 

Like the jays they arc on the lookout for game. As an old hunter 
said, “Go out in a canyon and kill a deer, and these buggei*s will 
come,” and he added that “they will circle around when meat is 
being dressed.” The Blackfeet, he told us, “instead of hanging 
up their meat as other hunters do, hide it on the ground, and to 
protect it from the ravens and coyotes take a stick that will peel off 
white and sharpen the end of it, and after dressing the deer stripes 
the stick with blood like a barber’s pole, and lay it alongside llie 
meat. This they have done for generations and generations.” 

The ravens are common on the west slope of the mountains, Mr. 
Stevenson says, and seen occasionally on the east slope. The only 
two seen by us during the summer were flying from the park across 
Belton. Three were seen by Mr. Biyant, of California, flying over 
Lincoln Pass. “ While they w’cre in sight,” ho says, “ several mar- 
mots in the vicinity seemed gmitly disturbed, each standing erect 
and giving his loud piercing whistle.” In April, 1018, Mr. Bailey 
saw and heard them from Lake McDonald up the North Fork valley 
to the Kintla Lakes, especially where coyotes had been killing deer. 

Western Crow: CoriniH ImrhyrJiynchos henpens . — A pair of 
crows w^erc seen at their nest Jidy 5 at Glacier Park, and a flcick 
seen July 7 between Glacier Park and St. Mary Lake. They were 
also seen on the Sherburne Lake Flats and north of the Alberta 
boundary. They are. said by Mr. Gibb to stay in the park from 
early spring until late fall. 

Clark Nutcracker; Nudfraga columhiana , — At Many Glaciers, 
when the automobile stages are drawn up before the door, one of the 
strongly marked Clark crows, or nutcrackers, may be caught sight 
of, glancing back warily as he flies away over the tree tops; or in one 
of the lower valleys, such as the Swiftcurrent, he may be seen cross- 
ing with strong direct flight from ridge to ridge of the landscape; 
but at such places as Granite Park or Iceberg Lake, as on rocky 
slopes among the timberline dwarfs, he is found at home, his loud 
kar^rYr sounding through the clear mountain air as he goes about 
hunting for cone seeds in the pine tops. Flying in straight as a 
ruler he will often curve up to the spire and light with a steadying 
. fl^sh of his black and white tail. 
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At Iceberg Lake, while a party of us were lunching among the 
dwarf balsams, a family of the nutcrackers came into the trees on the 
edge of our circle. When we were discovered the weak-voiced though 
grown young were apparently taken off by themselves, after which 
the old ones returned with the air of being accustomed to sharing 
meals with their visitors. One of them, encouraged by his reception, 
flew down and picked up half a slice of bread, returning to his ti’ee 
with it. As he started to lay it dowm on a branch, one of the ladies 
cried out in consternation, “ He’s going to drop it 1 ” 

“Not much, he wouldn’t drop it for a farm,” one of the men 
assured her, following with a dissertation on the thrifty bird’s 



Pbotogmph by K. R. Warren. 


Pkj. 70. — A Clark uutcracrkfr lu too iiiiii-h of a burry. 

storing habits. All eyes were fixed on the big black and white form 
of the visitor, and when at last he carefully laid the slice of bread on 
the green shelf the troubled lady cried out with relief, “ Now he’s got 
it stored ! ” 

A few moments later— our attention having been diverted — ^w’e 
looked back just in time to see a nutcracker come in, pick up the 
bread, and fly off with it. 

“ She swiped his bread ! ” one of the men exclaimed. But was it 
the suspected spouse, or had her lord, thinking of a safer place for 
his treasure, slipped back quietly to remove it? Let us give the lady 
the benefit of the doubt. Among, other dainty morsels accepted by ^ 
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one or the other of our guests at the lunch hour was part of a tongue 
sandwich. 

The nutcrackers’ more natural feeding habits are described by Mr. 
Higginson from Stanton Lake, where he spent the winter. “They 
were common,” he wrote, “ on the high ridges and seen frecjuently at 
our camp, but never lower down. They were for the most part in 
flocks of from six to a dozen, sometimes in pairs, but never apparently 
single. Often during a cold afternoon one would hear their harsii 
cry and going out of the cabin find a little bunch at work on one of 
the large fir trees which were near by. Unlike the jays, they usually 
began at the top of the trees and worked down to the bottom. If 
disturbed, they would fly off to the nearest dead tree and, silting on 
its topmost limbs, utter their opinion of us in very powerful lau- 
guage.” 

Family ICTERID^: Blackbirds, etc. 


Sagebrush Coaveird : Molothrm att*v arteniSsuv, — In the horse pas- 
ture of Many Glaciers l:i cowbirds were seen July 11 walking about 


among a group of horses, rising and 
following as they started away. In 
the wooded creek bottom near bv, a 
striped female in the top of a dead 
si)rucc called loudly until her brown- 
headed, glossy black mate joined her; 
when they sat looking around while 
a yellow warbler and a Maryland 
yellowy-throat sang. Were the sorry 
pair, in search of orphanages, taking 



notes? Here were tw'o small birds 
in whose nests an extra egg or two 


From niolofciml Hiirwy. 

Fig. 71. ---Rod- winged liluckblrd. 


might safely be left. Were they waiting for the songsters to go to 
their nests or merely locating the families before making a detailed 


inspection of likely bushes? 

• The rope corral at camp where our horses were fed attracted 
the cowbirds, and when we broke camp one of them followed 


our pack outfit for more than a mile. At a subsequent camp on 
Belly River two other cow^birds made themselves at home in the 
corral, nonchalantly perching on the backs of the horses. By 
going about among such a bunch of horses wuth which there were 
cowbirds, Mr. Stevenson once succeeded in taming two of the birds so 
that they would take flies and mosquitoes from his hand. 


Thick-billed Redwing : AgelcAus phtBnideuH forth , — ^Near the 
. Sherburne Lake flood land I heard what I took to be the o-ha-lee 
of a redwing on August 4, but none of the birds were seen. Mr. 
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Stevenson says it is rare, but noted,” and Mr. Gird records it from 
the swamps of the North Fork of the Flathead, and also the 

Belly River country. 

Western Mead- 
owlark: Sturnella 
neglecta neglecta , — 
The meadowlark, 
with his handsome 
black-collared yel- 
low breast and his 
protectively colored 
brown-streaked back, 
is rare in the park, 

Fmiii 11anilb(H>k ot Birds of thnWMiiirn Uaili'd fltaifB. i i ^ 

Fio. 72.~Meadowhirk. though scen between 

Many Glaciers and 

the St. Mary Lakes and reported from the Sherburne Lake Flats, 
Belly River, and the North Fork of the Flathead. One was seen 
years ago by Mr. Bryant 
at Ernest Christianson’s 
ranch on Camas Creek 
at Thanksgiving, arid 
ISfr. Christianson has 
told him of one winter- 
ing in his hay sheds. 

On April 18, 1918, Mr. 

Bailey heard meadow- 
larks singing in the 
fields at the Adair ranch, 
south of Logging Creek, 
but apparently tlicy had 
not yet reached the Big 
Prairie country. 

Brewer Blackbird : 

Euphagus cyanoceph- 
alus. — ^The only black- 
birds seen by us were 
just outside the bounda- 
ries of the park in one 
of the valleys a few 
miles north of Glacier 
Park Hotel and on the 
Belly River noilli of the 
International Boundary, 
but both were so near the line that the birds would very likely have 
come into the park. Mr. Bryant reports them from.the prairie 





Fbotoemphed by R. R. Warron. 

Fio. 73. — Brewer blackbird. 
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patches along the North Fork of the Flathead, and Mr. K. K. Warren 
on June 20, 1913, saw them at St. Mary Lake. 

Family FRINGILLID^: Finches, Sparrows, etc. 


Western Evening Grosbeak: Hespenphona renpcrlina IrooWt.— 
The yellowish green underpails, bright yellow forehead, and olive 
back of the grosbeak, set off by his black markings, identify liim 
unmistakably even when his large yellowish green seed-cracking 
beak can not be seen, and he should be watched for in the park, as 
he is said to breed in the region. On July 2 and 4, 1913, Mr. AVarren 
saw four at Belton, and on July 17, 1917, Mr. II. C. Bryant, of 
California, saw a pair around the Belton chalets. The birds wei*e 
also said to have come to the cottages 
at Lewis’s for food, much to the enjoy- 
ment of the visitors. Mr. E. S. Bry- 
ant thinks they are most plentiful in 
the spring migration, but says they 
breed some years fairly commonly and 
are seen throughout the year. lie has 
seen them feeding young at Columbia 
Falls, and Mr. Stanford says they bred 
at Kalispcll in the summer of 1917. 

Mr. Stanford adds that both grosbeaks 
and Bohemian waxwings generally 
feed around town all winter. Mr. 

Bryant has seen them in late winter 
in such places as alder bottoms. At 
Stanton Lake, in the winter of 1899-1900, Mr. TIigginson saw only 
one small flock. On April 11, 1918, Mr. Bailey sjiw one at the lower 
end of Lake McDonald. 



Fnini niiilfiK'ii'ail Riirvi*y. fFiUTti*!!.) 

Fi<!. 74. — Kvciilii;; j^msliciik. 


Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeak : Plnicola euucleator montana . — 
A bird taken for the pine grosbeak, which is larger tlinn the evening 
grosbeak and carmine iTd in full adult plumage, was heard singing 
bigh on a dead tree on the Camas Lake Trail on August 28, 1917. Mr. 
Oibb says he has seen it in the park in summer, and Mr. Bryant 
thinks it nests there. Mr. Stevenson reports it as ratlier a common 
bird of the winter months, and Mr. Bryant has found it along the 
alders in the bottoms after heavy snowstorms, although in clear, cohl 
weather as late as February he has found it at 7,000- foot levels. Mr. 
Gibb has had the birds come to his ranger cabin for food in winter, 
and as they were tame and unsuspicious they made delightful winter 
pets. Mr. B. N. Gephart reports that they are abundant all winter 
about his place on the Camas Creek Ridge, as many as fifty often 
being seen on his doorstep. 
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From his Stanton Lake camp Mr. Higginson wrote : I had been 
on the lookout for these birds all winter, but without seeing any until 
January 29. On that day I walked out of my cabin to find the small 
pine trees occupied by about 20. From this time on they were very 
plentiful, and I took a number of specimens varying in plumage from 
the young gray birds to the old dark red males. Some flocks I found 
low down in small trees, but for the most part they were in the tall fir 
trees that bordered the edge of the lake.” In the fall of 1887 Dr. 
Grinnell found the pine grosbeaks quite abundant in the mountains 
about Red Eagle and Cut Bank, many singing sweetly, even during 
snowstorms.” On April 10, 1918, Mr. Bailey heard them singing at 
Belton, and one was seen and heard, April 19, near Dutch Creek. 

Cassin Purple Finch: Oarpodacun 
casdnL — ^A pair of the Cassin finches, 
the male dull pinkish with a square 
ciimson crown patch, and the female 
brown and streaked, were found at 
Granite Park in the middle of July 
singing around the chalet and pick- 
ing up grain spilled by the saddle 
horses. Doubtless the same pair were 
seen there by Mr. II. C. Bryant, of Cali- 
fornia, the last of July. 

Crossbill: Loxia cunrhostra hendlrei. — A. large parti-colored 
flock— some red. some yellowish, and some striped — were seen July 



From Handbook of Western Birds. 

Pio. 75. — Cassin imrplo llnch. 



Copyright by II. A E. Pittman 

Fxa. 70. — Crossbills. 
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18 in the wooded basin below the chalet at Granite Park gohi^ 
around from tree top to tree top in search of the cones whoso seeds 
their sharply pointed crossed bills enable them to extract with dex- 
terity. The metallic kimp kini^) of the crossbills was heard in a 
number of places— Many Glaciers, Going-to-the-Sun Camp, Black- 
feet Glacier Amphitheater, Waterton Lake, Reynolds Cabin Lakes, 
Kootenai Pass, and Lake McDonald. On April 21, 1918, Mr. Bailey 
heard crossbills about Lewis’s Hotel. 

In 1900, Mr. Bryant says, there \verc more crossbills than he has 
ever seen, but their numbers decreased steadily for several years 
afterwards. On May 30, 1895, Messrs. Bailey and Howell reported a 
flock of fourteen flying over the woods near Red Eagle Lake. 

Whitk-winoed Crossbill: LnxJa leucoptcra. — Mr. Bryant has 
found the white-wing feeding young, and says it undoubtedly breeds 
at times in the park. From 1900-1902, he says, the birds were in 
the park in great numbers along with the common crossbill. 

Gray-crowned Leucosticte: Leucosticte 
tephrocotis tephrocotis , — The summer home of 
the rare leucosticte or rosy finch is above ptai*- 
migan slof)os, among bare rocks such as the 
Garden Wall, and the rock piles of passers and 
summits where conies and marmots live; for in 
niches protected from the wind these hardy 
birds find shelter for themselves and their 
young. Outside few people ever sec the delight- 
ful birds, for the search for them records long, 
hard climbs to lofty mountain peaks; but in 
the park, the trails over the passes leading by 
the ptarmigan slopes take one almost to the 
homes of the rosy finches, and by listening for loud, raucous calls 
and >vatching for wind-blown figures around the peaks, one may 
occasionally be able to locate them. 

At Gunsight Pass, attracted by their calls, w^c found them flying 
around the pinnacles above the trail, where there was a rare view 
down the grim canyon and over the smooth, green waters of Lake 
Ellen Wilson to the hazy ridges beyond the park. 

In Piegan Pass a pair of the birds were found on the south slope 
feeding young and flying back and forth from the first dwarf spruces 
below the pass to the broken rocks of the diorite ridge on the ci*est 
above the pass, where perhaps some of the brood still lingered near 
the nest. A couple of days later a brood was seen on the warm 
south slope along the trail, where pipits were also feeding young 
and an old ptarmigan was leading around a brood. Busily hunting 
■ for tiny seeds and small insects, the rosy finches raised their caps so 



Friiiit lliiuillMiiik uf Wi'HtiTn Hinls. 
(FuiirtuBj 

Fi(i. 77. — (Iray-rrowiu-d 

li'UCOStlrti*. 
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often that the gray border made a good field diameter, and now and 
then a deeply nolclied (ail or a bright pink wing patch showed 
dearly. Back and forth across the trail they flew, now hunting over 
the grassy flower-strewn ground, now examining the dwarf firs, and 
now hunting over the great snowbank on the side of Piegan Moun- 
tain. 

On Kootenai Pass leucostictes were also found, but of all the rare 
summits on which these birds of the peaks were seen perhaps the 
best was in the Boundary Mountains. A family of five were flushed 
hero from a ridge whose summit was crowned by a monument mark- 
ing the International Boundary, and near which a green swath 
through the forest divided British Columbia and Alberta. Here, 
where the mountains of the park reach their culminating grandeur, 
lofty peaks and ranges are gathered in such close conclave as to 
suggest a council of chiefs from north, south, cast, and west. The 
broad seamed face of Agassiz glacier, the rough cascaded front of 
Kintla Glacier, with Kintla Peak towering 4,000 feet above its lake; 
snow patches, glaciers, looming peaks, ridge close behind ridge, and 
below, a mantle of dark timber — such was the chosen home of 
Leucosticte. 

Hardy mountaineers, in spring while the mountain tops are still 
buried under snow, they may be found in the low mountain valleys; 
but in late fall they have been found high up in the mountains, and 
seen in the valleys only in the worst snowstorms. 

Bkdpoll: AcanthiH Imma Imnrm , — A specimen of this redpoll 
with crimson crown, black chin, and streaked body was given us by 
Mr. Bryant, who said that in the spring one would think the Flat- 
head liiver the main avenue of travel north for the j uncos and red- 
polls of all North America. Mr. Gibb has seen redpolls in the park 
in winter. 

From Stanton Lake, in the winter of 1900, Mr. Iligginson wrote : 
“ Toward the beginning of February we began to hear these bright 
little songsters, sounding for all the world like a canary, singing away 
on the border of the lake. Just across from the cabin was a little 
thicket of alder bushes, and in this thicket the redpolls could almost 
.always be found. They fed on the buds of this bush and there they 
would hang half the time head down stuffing themselves full, and 
only stopping every now and then to sing.” As the lake is only 
about two miles from the pai’k, the birds might easily stray across 
the border. 

Pine Siskin : Spiniis pinus pinus . — One of the notes most fre- 
quently heard in the higher parts of the park is the wild split note 
of the little siskin, the brown-striped cousin of the goldfinch, which. 
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in its undulating flight seems to fairly launch itself into the air, 
spreading its wings so wide that their yellow patches show. At Gun- 
sight Lake, from a Imar grass alcove l)etween conifers, one day a 
siskin answered a brother passing overhead with an almost pure gold- 
finch— canary— note, over and over again ; but at last, taking wing it 
launched out with the true wild call of its kind. Some (hat wo 
watched through the glass seemed to he picking small insects from the 
needles of the firs, but when, in more nsnal custom, they hung head 
down from the catkins at the tip of the birch branches, they were 
doubtless extracting seeds. 

At Lake McDonald the last of August, when a family lit on the 
broad top of a stub, small wings fluttered and young voices en- 
treated — then all were off in air agsiin. Around the hotel and up the 
lake shore, flocks ■were heard giving both their own wild notes and 
the sAvect homelike notes of the goldfiiK'hes, and some of (he little 
birds were seen coming down to the water’s edge to drink. On Mi’. 
Dailey’s return to Lake McDonald in April the siskins wei’c (‘oming 
to the doorstc]) of Lewis’s for ci’mnbs, often flying into the house. 
They were numerous all through the A alley of the North Fork of the 
Flathead and around the camps and ranches. 

Snow' Buxtinq: Phetrophenax nivalis nivalis . — ^The white and 
rusty snowflakes Avhich breed in the circumpolar regions come down 
into the northern United States in winter in large flocks, their appear- 
ance being considered a “sure sign of snow,” and Mr. Gibb says 
thousands of them come into the park. 

Alaska LoNoaruu: Calcanvcs lapponicus alascensis . — Breeding in 
Alaska, the longspurs Avinter as far south as Colorado and western 
Kansas. Large flocks have been noted by Mr. Stevenson in spring, 
and they have been seen in fall by Mr. Bryant on the [irairie patches 
of the North Fork of the Flathead, and on the ridges with the 
leucostictes. Snowflakes and pipits are often seen in company Avith 
the longspurs, Mr. Bryant says. He has positively identified only 
this one species of longspur — with black foreparts and white belly — 
bht suspects that a “ close examination of tlie longspur flock would 
reveal some McCown and possibly chestnut-collared.” 

CHE8TNiiT-coLiiAKEi> LoxospUK! ValcaHus omalus , — The Chestnut- 
collared. Avhich breeds from Alberta to Kansas and can be distin- 
guished from the Alaska longspur by its black underparts, Avhich 
contrast sharply with its white and bnffy throat, should be carefully 
Avatched for, as Dr. Grinnell thinks he has seen it on the Inlet Flat 
between the two St. Maty Lakes, and in June, 1895, Messrs. Bailey 
and Howell saw one not far from the park line, and found them 
, common on the lower plains near Blackfoot. 
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McCown Lonospub: Rhyncophanes mccowni. — ^The summer Mc- 
Cown, distinguished from the Alaska and the chestnut-collared 
longspurs by its black-tipped tail, its rufous shoulder patch, and 
crescentic black chest patcli, has l)een suspected by Mr. Bryant in 
longspur flocks in the park. Breeding on the Great Plains from 
Alberta to Colorado, it has been reported by Dr. Grinnell as very 
common close outside the park. While he writes that he should hesi- 
tate to say that he has seen it within the boundaries of the park, he 
says: “I have no doubt whatever that it would be taken by anyone 
who looked for it on the Inlet Flat, and probably also in the valley 
of the Swiftcurrent. I remember at times during the migration hav- 
ing seen flocks of these various prairie finches upon the Inlet Flat, 
and should offhand state with some positiveness that they were made 
up of McCown’s bunting and the chestnut bunting.” 

Westesin Vesper Sparrow: Pomcetes gramneus eonfims . — ^The 
pale, streaked vesper sparrow, marked by white outer tail feathers 
and made attractive by its rich, sweet song, was found on the prairies 
near the Upper St Mary Lake, July 22, singing loudly from the low 
Aveeds. Others were seen between St. Mary and Many Glaciers, and 
Mr. Warren found them between Glacier Park Hotel and Bison 
Mountain in the small parks, in June, 1913. Mr. Bryant says they 
are also found in the prairie patches of the North Fork of the 
Flathead, 


Western Savannah Sparrow: Pagserotdus awndwichenm daudU 
nuH . — ^The small, heavily streaked Savannah sparrows ivith light 
stripe through crown and over eye were seen, July 7, between 
Glacier Park Hotel and St Mary Lake; July 21, at the Upper St 
Mary; August 5, on the Swiftcurrent Flats; August 18, along Belly 
River; and August 27, above Lake McDonald. They are also reported 
by Mr. Bryant from the prairie patches on the west side of the park, 
and Mr. Bailey found several of them on Big Prairie, April 18, where 
they seemed m>ich at home on the fences and in the grassy fields. 



FramBkdcigiealSanrwr. (FmrtM). 

Pjo, 78. — ^Whlto-cFOwned sparrow. 


Western Lark Sparrow: Chondestes 
grammacm strigatm. — ^In speaking of 
the birds seen on the prairie patches of 
the North Fork of the Flathead, Mr. 
Bryant says, “ I have never had the bird 
in hand, but I am sure I hiiro seen the 
western lark sparrow.” The chestnut 
patch and black and white streaks on 
the side of the head, together with the 
white tail comers, make it an easy bird 
to recognize. 

White-crowned Sparrow: Zono-,> 
trichialeucophrys, — The handsomely 
marked white-crown is one of the most 
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abundant and generally distributed birds of the park, its grave, sweet 
song being heard from the level of the prairie to timlierlinc, and from 
the southern entrance of the park to the Canadian boundtry. Its four 
slow, clear notes are followed by grace notes that in some renderings 
seem rather out of keeping, but in the best renderings seem the neces- 
sary counterpart and completion of the first part of the song. Accord- 
ing to the setting the song suggests various phrasings, as Clear 
moun^-ain brook, there-it-isy ” “ OK gee' the firs, gee-aee-gee-gec.” At 
Sexton Glacier, where we were stiidying the glacier front with its 
irregularly flattened and compressed annual layers, the song rang in 
our ear’s till it seems to say, “ Oh see'* the ice, say-gee-gee; Oh gee? the 
ice, say-see-see.f' but Avhere no esijecial phrase was suggested by the 
landscape, the words “ High up, high up, «ce-«cc,” seemed to fit the 
cool, grave, uplifted song. 

Gamrel Sparrow : Zonotriehia gamhcli . — On May 27, 1805, 
Messrs. Bailey and Howell collected a Gambcl sparrorv at St. Mary 
Lake. While resembling the white-crown vei’j' closely, it dilfers 
from it in having the space between the eye and the bill white in- 
stead of black. 

Western Tree Sparrow: Spizella imnticola ochracea.—7n 18S7 
Dr. Grinnell reported the western tree sparrow — which has a black 
spot on the unstreaked breast, and the crown and line back of the 
eye rufous — as quite abundant during the coldest part of October 
in the St. Mary Lakes region. 

Western Chipping Sparrow : SpizeUa passerim anzonm. — ^Rufous- 
capped chipping sparrows were seen in many xihices, especially along 
the lower edges of the park, notably at Glacier Park Hotel, St. Mary 
Lake, Swiftcurrent Flats, Lake McDermott, 

Belly River, Crossley Lake, Gunsight Lake, 
and Lake McDonald. They are recorded from 
the prairie patches on the west side of the park 
by Mr. Bryant and were found by Mr. H. C. 

Bryant, of California, late in July at Iceberg 
Lake. 

Montana Junco: Junco oregauMS mon- 
tanus. — ^Montana Juncos with slate-colored 
head, neck, and chest, white belly and brown- 
ish back, abound in the park, their ^tsip 
being frequently heard and their disappearing white outer tail 
feathers often seen along the trails. A grown young one was 
seen July 8, at Lake McDermott, and two nests were found 
by Mr. and Mrs. M. I. Berger— one with three eggs, July 13, 
at Sun Camp, and another with six eggs, July 16, near Ice- 



From Handbook of Wnitorn Birda. 
Fig. 79. — Wcstorii chip- 
ping sparrow. 
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berg Lake. Young just out of the nest were seen by Mr. IT. C. 
Bryant, of California, July 22, near Lake Josephine. The birds were 
seen feeding grown young in many places. Mi‘. Stevenson speaks of 
seeing largo flocks in spring and fall. While quiet birds that on your 
approach hide away in the hushes, the Juncos when sitting undis- 
turbed in the sun have a pleasing little song, and their presence adds 
a grateful touch of life to the forest. 

Mountain Sono Sparbow: Melospiza melodia fattax . — Song spar- 
rows were found in the bushes at the head of Sherburne Lake and 
on Belly Biver. One was found by Mr. Warren June 27, 1913, at 
Iceberg Lake, and others were recorded by Mr. Bryant from the 
North Fork of the Flathead, while a few were noted in 1895 by 
Messrs. Bailey and Howell at the St. Mary Tjakes. 

The possibility of finding the familiar song sparrow in the park 
adds to one’s /.est in searching among the bushes of the lake borders, 
for though he is here a bird of the mountains and his brown back may 
1)0 a different shade from the one known at home, the spot on his 
streaked breast and the homely sweetness of his call and song are the 
same — a different subspecies he is, but a song sparrow is a song 
sparrow for a’ that. 

Lincoln Sparrow: Melospiza lincohii lincolni . — ^The Lincoln 
sparrow should bo carefully watched for about the willows of the 
mountain meadows. While suggesting a small song sparrow, his 
huffy chest band, finely penciled breast, and individual song set him 
apart from his relatives. A bird that was taken for the Lincoln was 
heard by Mr. IT. C. Bryant, of California, in one of the mountain 
meadows near the Sperry chalets. 

In 1895 Messiu Bailey and Howell reported these sparrows com- 
mon in the brush patches and willow thickets at the upper St. Mary 
Lake. They were also found tolerably common near Blackfeet 
Agency, now Browning, and one or two were seen at Summit and 
Midvale, a nest with four eggs being found June 18, at Summit 

SiiATB-coLORKD Fox SpARROw I PossereUa Uiaca scMstacm . — ^Two 
dominant songs are heard in following the trails along the willow- 
bordered lake shores and through the open parts of the park, those 
of the white-crowned sparrow and the slate-colored fox sparrow. 
The black and white striped crown of the white-crown identifies 
him readily, but the dark gray head of the fox sparrow is less con- 
spicuous, and unless yon press close to the singer it is difficult to 
make out the characteristic fox-colored spots on his breast and his 
reddish tail. But once learned there is no mistaking his bright, 
cheery song, and as he stands silhouetted against the astonishingly 
green water of one of the beautiful mountain lakes the notes, with 
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the catchy rhythm, phrase themselves — Grecn^ greeru xca'tcr^ sce-if- 
there?^ 

Like the song of the white-crown, the phrase may change with 
the setting, as under the white snow of Baring Basin one seemed 
to say, White^ white srww* hanhs^ see-thefmrthere^^ and at Giinsight 
on a cold, cloudy morning, with fresh snow on the mountain sides an- 
other sang, ‘‘ CoM^ cold wa!ter^ eee-it-there^^ A second song, clear, 
rich, and musical, something like the four-noted song of the white- 
crown, but reversed, began high and descended, suggesting ‘‘ Green 
lake^ green laJce^ %eeAt~thereP 

In the grim amphitheater of Iceberg Lake, with its high glacier 
debouching into the green water, as we Avatched insectlike mountain 
goats climbing up the mountain walls above us and nutcrackers 
flying about over beds of heather, wind-bared, wide-skirted spruces, 
and snow banks tinted with the famous pink snow of circumpolar 
and Alpine regions, the ^^IIig1i-up^ hig^up^^ of the white-crown 
seemed well attuned to the spirit of the place. Then suddenly, 
to my astonishment there rang out loud and clear the bright, cheery 
^^Green^ green wa'ter^ eee-it-thereP What was he doing up here? 
As I asked myself the question I looked about and the willow thicket 
bordering the lake answered me. lie was simply following the wil- 
lowa Tracing the loud, sweet song to a hedge of spruce, on the tip 
of a spire I caught the familiar dark-gray head of my bird, and as 
he pitched down and I went to look for him, I found that he had been 
singing over a spruce alcove carpeted with the exquisite lemon-yellow 
Erythronium that was filling the air with its fragrance at the edges 
of melting snowbanks. But never did I appreciate the lovely song 
so much as when after protracted days of following trails through 
the dark coniferous forest we came out onto the sunny chaparral 
slope of Cathedral Peak and were greeted again by the bright, cheer- 
ing voice of our friend. . 

Arctic Towhee : PipUo mej(rulatu8. arcticus. — ^The strikingly marked 
arctic towhee— the male with black foreparts, white belly, and brown 
flanks ; the female with black replaced by olive brown— found scratch- 
ing among the leaves on the ground or singing in a bush not far above, 
w'hile characteristically a bird of the Transition and Upper Sonoran 
zones, breeds at these lower levels as far north as Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, and several were observed by Messrs. Bailey and Howell 
on May 24, 1895, at St. Maiy Lake. 

Black-headed Grosbkak; Zamilodia rmhmcephala melmo- 
ceph!la.-Aiir. Bryant reports the musical brown-breasted, black- 
headed grosbeak nesting in mountain maples inside the park in the* 
^region of the North Fork of the Flathead. 

51140 ®— 18 — ^15 
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Lazuli Bunting: Passerina anmna . — A little male lazuli with 
bright-blue back and brownish breast was seen back of Glacier Park 
Hotel oa a tree above a brushy bench, where it sang its bright, cheery 
song. Another lazuli was seen at Lake McDermott. The birds are 
also recorded from the North Fork of the Flathead by Mr. Bryant, 
and on July 1, 1913, Mr. Warren saw one along the railroad track 
about three-quarters of a mile west of Glacier Pftrk Hotel. On Oc- 
tober 18, 1887, Dr. Grinncll saw one in the brush of the St. Maiy 
Lake shoro. 


Family TANGARID^: Tanagen. 

Western Tanaoer: Piranga ludovieima . — At St. Mary Lake the 
latter part of July, as I followed a quiet wood road in the dark 
Douglas spruce forest with hero and there a slanting streak of light 
from the late afternoon sun, I caught a song unheard for many years. 
Though failing to recognize it on the instant, I found myself trying 
to imitate it in the swinging rh 3 ^hm of the tanager’s song, and in a 
moment more caught a flash of yellow from the bird’s breast, and at 
a turn got a glimpse of his red hciid between the closely spaced trees. 
But as I was exulting over the discovery, the beautiful bird disap- 
peared as suddenly as he had come, among the dark riiadows of the 
forest. 

The only others seen by us were two found the last of August on 
the Camas Lake trail above Lake McDonald, but Mr. Bryant reports 
them from the North Fork of the Flathead, and in 1895 Messrs. 
Bailey and Howell saw one on the mountain near Nyack and heard 
a few along the lino of the park between there and Belton. 

Family HIRUNDINID.X: Swallows. 

Cuff SwAinow: Pefrochelidan albifrons aJhifrom . — Swallows 
taken for the cliff were seen August 2 flying over the flats of the St. 

Mary Blver and August 6 over the Swiftcurrent 
Flats. Mr. Gird thinks he has seen them on the 
North Fork of the Flathead. 

Barn Swallow: Hirundo rusiiea erythrogat- 
FfomKwiiKnkotBinu. trv». — ^Mr. Stovcnson reports that the bam swal- 

Fio. lows with the long, forked tails have been seen, but 

are rare, and that they have been noted on the 
plains to the east of the park. On May 25, 1895, one or two were seen 
at the upper St. Mary Lake, and on June 20, 1913, Mr. Warren saw 
one or two along the road between Glacier Park Hotel and St. Mary. 

Tree Swallow : Iridoprocnn TAcolm . — ^At the Upper St. Mary 
Lake, on July 21, in cottonwood stubs, we found three nests of the 
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tree swallows with their snowy underparts and burnished steel-blue 
iipperparts. The parents were still going to the nest holes, which 
were respectively about 8, 15, and 20 feet from the ground, but part 
of each family seemed to have flown and the air was alive with binls 
weaving about among the trees. Toward sunset we found a number 
of them on the telephone lino that marks the boundary of the park. 
They and some mountain bluebirfs had possession of the wires, but 
though there seemed to be abundant space, the swallows apparently 
w^anted it all. Several times there was 
a heated chase, and once when a gentle 
bluebird w’as driven low it actually sat 
down on the ground and let the domi- 
neering swallow go by. 

At Mirror Pond near the Gunsight 
Trail tree swallows and probably cliff 
sw^allow^s were flying about over the 
quiet w’ator wdth its ycllow'isli green 
marshy border, disappearing up the 
river vista w’ith its beautiful view of 
Gunsight Pass and its guarding peaks. 

Northern Violet-green Swallow: 

Tachycincta thalassirm lepida . — ^The 
swallows of the park need to be very 
carefully discriminated. The two with the brow^n breast are (he barn 
sw’allow’ with the long forked tail, and the cliff sw’allow with the light 
forehead and pale rufous rump, while the tw’o that are snowr w’hite 
underneath are the tree sw’allow, with the steel-blue upperparls, and 
the violet-green swallow, whose green crown and back contrast 
sharply with the violet of the rump patch. The cliff swallow makes 
a retort-shaped mud nest, often hung from a cliff or roofing slab of 
rock, while the bam sw’allow makes a cup-shaped 
mud nest often attached as a wall pocket to a rafter 
in a barn. The tree and violet-green swallows nest 
in holes in trees, and the ^ iolet also in cliffs. As it 
will nest in knot holes and bird houses, it is one of 
the birds that may be attracted by offers of hospi- 
low. tality. It would be worth while trj'ing to attract 

it by bird houses at Lake McDonald, as it has recently been found on 

McDonald Creek. . , .v t -i ^i. i. j 

BiUNK SwAUiOw: Rif aria, riparia riparia (“) — ^Likc the tree ana 

violet-green, the bank swallow is white imdemeath, but it has a dark 
band across the chest that distinguishes it, and it nests in colonies in 
bankssuch as railroad cuts or creek embankments. A nesting colony 
has-been reported by Mr. Gibb from the Swiftcurrent, probably of 




•in Biolugioal Kurvry. 

Fig. 81. — Burn Kwallow. 
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hanlf swallows, although the unmarked, grny-breastod, i-ough-winged 
swallow also nests in colonies. Both the rough-winged and the bank 
are without the iridescent colors of the other swallows. 

Family BOMBYClLLIDiE: Waxwings. 

Bohemian Waxwino: BonCbycitta garrula pMidicepa . — ^The fawn- 
colored, high-crested Bohemian waxwing, which breeds from Alaska 
to the noi’thwestern border of the United States, should be looked 
for in the park. It may easily be told from the cedar Avaxwing, 

which breeds at 
the lower levels, by 
its larger size, 
brown forehead, 
and yellow and 
white wing mark- 
ings, but it also has 
the waxy red wing 
appendages and the 
}'ellow tail band of 
the cedar waxwing. 
One of the distin- 
guished looking 
birds was seen by 
us July 18 in the 
firs below the Gran- 
ite Park chalet. 

During migra- 
tion, in 1887, Dr. 
Grinnell found the 
Bohemians going 
about in close flocks 
of from 20 to 100, 
and extremely 
abundant about 
the St. Mary Lakes. 
He says: “Scarcely 
a day passed without one or more flocks being seen. They ap- 
peared to prefer the mountain side to the valley, though flocks 
were seen a number of times among the firs and spruces of the 
Inlet Flat” 

Cedar Waxwing: BombytMa cedrorvm . — ^In the bott(Mns of the 
Upper St. Mary Lake, where the tree swallows were nesting, the 
“ beady note ” of the waxwing was heard July 22, and one was discov- 
er^ apparently feeding young. On the Swiftcurrent, August 6, grown 
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young were seen with their parents in the willow thickets of the bot- 
tom eating black honeysuckle berries. In the Belly River country 
they were frecpiently seen, and they were also found in the Waterton 
Lake Valley and at Lake McDonald. 

Family LANIIDiE: Shrikes. 

White-rumped Shrike: Lmiua hidovicianua excuhitoridcs. — Sev- 
eral times in the fall of 1887 Dr. Grinncll saw the white-rumj)ed 
shrike — with hooked bill, black eye stripe*, slaty upperparts, and 
black and white wings and tail— on the Upper St. Mary Lake and in 
the valley of the St. Mary River. 

Family VIRE0NID;E: Vireos. 

Western Warbling Vireo: VireoHylva gilva swainsoni. — The low 
pleasing round of the little olive-drab vireo was frecpiently heard 
in the willow thickets along watercourses in tiie park — at Glacier 
Park Hotel, St. Mary Lake, Swiftcnrreiit Greek Flats, Gunsight 
Lake, Crossley Lake. Belly River, and Lake McDonald. 

Family MNIOTILTIDiE: Wood Warblers. 

Black and White Warbler: Mniotilta mria . — A black and white 
striped Mniotilta was seen, August 2G, creeping over the trunks and 
liraiiches at Lake McDonald, and Mr. Bryant is sure that he has seen 
the bird on the Nortli Fork of tlie Flathead. 

Orange-crowned AVarbler: Vermivora cclata orestera . — A number 
of the dull olive-green orange-crowned warblers were seen, August 
22, in a chaparral basin on the Kootenai Trail with a fall flock of 
migrants, and others were seen a week later in several places in the 
vicinity of McDonald Lake. 

Yellow AA^arbler; Dendroica msHva opfifivn , — Yellow warblers, 
their underparts streaked with rufous, were found in Avillowy and 
brushy thickets at Glacier Park, the Swift- 
current Flats, Upper St. Mary Lake, Belly 
River, and Lake McDonald. In 1895 
Messrs. Bailey and Howell found a nest 
just completed on June 12. 

Audubon Warbler : Dendroica auduboni 
auduhonL—Thd handsome Audubon, which 
in flying from you flashes a bright yellow 
rump patch and when hunting for insects 
near by shows his yellow throat patch and rroniBioio»i«ii survey, 
black, yellow, and white under .markings, — warwer. 

is one of the most abundant and conspicuous warblers of the Gl||||ier 
Park forests. In gathering insects for his young he goes albbut 
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rapidly and capably, covering a great deal of ground from the dead 
tree tops down, jerking out his flat with a preoccupied air, or, as 
he looks uj) and around, sometimes stopping to sing his loud warbler 
chwee-chwee-chwee or swee-mee-swee, swee-aA, swee-aA, swee-aA, 
swee, but keeping on witli his work till his bill fairly bristles with 
insects, and the voices of young birds are heard from back among 
the dense spruces. 

During the migrations, Mr. Bryant says, the Audubon warblers 
pass through the North Fork of the Flathead Valley “ in immense 
numbers.” 


Toavxsf.nd WABnLF,R: Dendroiea townsendl. — On the trail from 
Many Glaciers to Iceberg Lake the middle of July, high in the 

spruce and fir tups, both going and 
coining, I heard a faint warbler song 
with a drawled quality suggesting the 
eastern black-throated green, the near- 
est of kin to the Townsend. At Gran- 
ite Park the same song was heard and 
a small warbler was seen flying out 
of a high tree top. Late in August, 
warblers taken for Townsends were 
seen on the Kootenai Trail, and at Lake 
McDonald about half a dozen Avere seen in the willows bordering a 
small pond, near enough to see their handsome yellow and black 
markings; while on the Camas lAiko trail a number of others were 
seen in a fall flock of wandering migrants. 



From Handbook of WivUtd Sink. (FucfIm.) 

Fiq. 85. — Townsend wnrbler. 


Gbinnell Watfji-thrusii : Seiurus novehoracemis rwtalUia.— 
When at Lake McDonald the last of August, we followed along 
the shore toward McDonald Creek till we came to a small pond 
formed by a trickling woodland brook, where two red-tailed Audu- 
bon thrushes stopped us. Along the marshy edge of the pond, 
in the soft broAvn earth, we discovered fresh tracks of deer and 
bear, which had gone down to the still pool to drink. As the 
woo^ were dark, the passing birds had gathered in the sunny wil- 
lows on the opposite side of the pond, making such a busy throng 
that we sat down on a log under concealing branches to watch them. 
Bright yellow, black-capped warblers were whipping about; quiet, 
dull yellow, orange-crowned warblers were quietly hunting; and a 
sadden flash of salmon made us exclaim, “ Bedstart ! ” The drawl 
of a Swainson vireo called our attention to a small leaf-colored bird 
with neck outstretched hunting painstakingly for measure worms; 
little gay outbursts came from the warblers in the willows, and when 
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the woods had been resounding with tlic pkec’-hc-ha and tschf'-il-e-th 
Uche'-de-de of chickadees, a band of the cheery birds flew in, possess- 
ing the bushes. Then came a party of bright Townsend Avarblers with 
yellow cheeks, black eyelincs, and green backs, keeping us busy watch- 
ing them, now disappearing and then reappearing among the green 
leaves. Siskins and crossbills flew overhead calling, and occasionally 
the small voice of a Batchelder downy woodpecker or the remote 
henh-hcnk-henli-henk of a distant nuthatch were heard from inside 
the woods. Suddenly an exclamation came from Mr. Bailey, with 
glass focused on the willow border of the pond : “ A Grinnell water- 
thrush ! ” We had been talking of the rare bird and hoping to see 
it, and here it was at last. Named for the ornithologist whose early 
exploration of the park had affixed his name to so many of the noble 
landscape features, this seemed indeed an appropriate place to lind 
it, as I did now for the first time. Like its eastern relatives, the dark- 
backed bird, with streaked throat and breast and a dingy line over 
the eye, Avalkcd deliberately along the brown bank under the willows, 
teetering and dipping its tail acconling to the best water-thrush 
traditions; and then, perhaps, feeling itself too much the (renter of 
attention, disappeared in the dark thicket. 

Happening to glance up along one side of tlic pond, I started, for 
there was a black bear coming leisurely along toward us ! Entirely 
oblivious of our preseiu’e, he stopped larsido a tall serviceborry bush 
on the edge of the pond and, raising up on his hind h>gs, pidled down 
the branchers with his paws and proceeded to eat the delectable 
berries. Then, perhaps discovering us, he turned and, instead of 
coining on down the beach, waded, Avith low hind quarters, across 
the pond and disappeared in the thieket on the other side. As he went 
he flushed the water-thrush, Avhich came hurriedly flying across the 
water, past us and off through the trees. What a rare secluded ictroat 
we had happened on ! Here at last we had seen the Avatcr-thrush and 
the warblers we had barely met in passing, and here at last avc had 
found not only the usual woodland tracks but a maker of tracks, 
an actual denizen of the forest in one of his own quiet haunts. As 
wo regretfully l^ft the little pond in the Avoods, Mr. Bailey pointed 
out a beaver-cut tree and moose tracks — probably those of a moose 
that had been seen swimming the lake not long before. We had, 
indeed, chanced on a rarely favored drinking pool with its wildwood 
privacy ! 

Up the beach a short distance we came to McDonald Creek, and 
near its waterfall found the old nests of Avater ouzels, while over 
the rapids we watched the family of harlccpiin ducks riding; after 
which we cut across through beautiful hemlock forest back to the 
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hotel trail. The woods were still— not a breath stirred the leaves, 
not a sound broke the silence, and patches of light lay unmoved on 
the tree trunks. Looking down we found we were following pointed 
tracks — a deer had been along the trail since we went up 1 A red- 
letter day, indeed, Avas that on Avhich Ave discovered the Grinnell 
water-tlirush ! 

MAcoiLLTvnAY Warbler : Oporomis tolmieL — The Macgillivray, 
with his slaty head and neck, bright yellow underparts, and olive- 

r green back is one of the most abundant birds 
of the park, his leisurely rather throaty 
tuTAuT-tuT-twUj-tah being heard not only 
from the AvilloAv thickets but from the chapar- 
ral of the mountain slopes. The songster may 
sometimes be discoAxred throwing back his 
head to sing from the tip of an evergreen 
spire, and sometimes caught giving a delight- 

FroinIIan«llxi».kofBinla. (Ku.rU..) f,,] fljglit SORg OVCl' tllC bUsllCS. 

Flo. 80.— AIsurtfllH vray .... . t ^ . 

warbler. WESTERN 1 ELLOW-TIIROAT : GcothlyptS 

tnehas orcidentalin . — During the nesting sea- 
son the witiih-awee\ witch-awee\ witch-awee' of the yelloAv-throat 
Avas heard from the Avillows near the tepees on Lake McDermott, 
and, by (pnetly watching, the busy songster Avith black mask, yelloAV 
breast, and olive back Avas caught sight of in passing. 

BeloAv McDermott F alls, in a willow and spruce thicket protected 
from the Avind by a high mountain wall, where fragrant ladies’ tresses 
and pink castillejas brightened the ground, the birds of the neighbor- 
hood — ^yellow warblers, white-crowned spar- 
roAvs, SAvainson vireos, ruby kinglets, Mac- 
gillivray Avarblcrs, and yellow-throats — were 
gathered one sunny morning holding a merry 
concert. The yellow-throat brought out all 
his best variations — wree-cha-ree^ wree-cha- 
ree\ wree-cha-ree' ^ witchrawee-witch' ^ witch- 
awee-witeh! ^ and witch-awee-witeV ah. Kwm Handbook oi Bird.. (Fuertm.) 

BeloAV St. Mary Chalet, late in July, a yoii«w- 

yelloAv-throat Avas seen carrying food, and 
as late as August one was seen giving his flight song over the 
AvilloAvs. 

PiLEOLATED Warbler! WUsonia pusUla pikolata. — ^The jaunty lit- 
tle black-capped yellow warblers were found in the bushes in a num- 
ber of places, notably at Glacier Park, Swiftcurrent Flats, Gunsight 
Lake, Waterton Valley, the Kootenai Trail, and^ Lako McDonald. 
One was seen July 13, at Lake McDermott, carrying food. 
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EedsTxVRt: Setophaga nitidlla.—'hiv. Biyant re;’or(ls the redstart 
from the North Fork of the Flathead, and in 1805 Messrs. Bailey 
and Howell saw several males at the St. Alary Lakes. 

In a country where they arc uneommon the sudden sij[?ht of a 
striking bird like the black and orange redstart, with its long, fan- 
tail, seems an experience worth re<*ording. We saw thi*ee — one at 
(ilacier Park, one near the Eeynolds cabin in the Wateiton Valley, 
and one at Lake AIoDonald, each bringing the thrill of surprise and 
))leasure of an unexpected meeting with an old friend. 

Family MOTACILLIDyE: Wagtails. 

Pipit: Anthus spinoletta ruhestcem , — On the timberline slopes of 
the park, stony and flower strewn, in company with the lencosticte and 
ptarmigan, one finds the pipit, smaller and more slender than the rosy 
finch, and without his charming touches of color, but a hardy little 
mountain fi’iend for all of that, with a dull brownish suit to protect 
him from enemies, and white enough on the outer edge of his dai*k 
square tail to help his family follow his flight Better known when he 
is going about in flocks on the lowlands in the migrations and winter 
months, he may be recognized on his Arctic Alpine breeding grounds 
by his deliberate walk, his habit of tipping his tail, and occasionally 
nodding his head, and also by his plaintive Zr'-?cc and chvep'-ep^ 
uttered as he flics about, biitFeted by a wind often too strong to stand 
against, and which .sometimes blows him back against a snowbank. 

A record of one’s meetings with Anthus becomes a record of the 
peaks and |)asses visited, for while both ptarmigan and leucosticte are 
often overlooked on hurried visits, Anthus is generally in evidence. 
We found old ones feeding young at Siyeh Pass, (lunsight Pass, 
Piegaii Pass, and Kootenai Pass, and saw them flying around on the 
slopes adjoining Blackfeet Glacier. Dr. Grinnell, in the St. Afary 
Lake.s region, found them also on Flat Top, Goat Alountain, and Bed 
Eagle Alountain. 

.Sometimes the pipits were found flying about over bare steep slide 
rock; once they kept me waiting for a long time on the edge of a can- 
yon, flying from rock to rock, one of them finally eating up the in- 
sects it had gathered rather than show me the hiding ])lace of its 
brood. On G unsight Pass, where siskins flew overhead and Icu- 
costictes called around the peaks, the broken faces of strata regis- 
tered the titanic convulsions of geologic ages, but the gentle hand 
of time had lain disguising carpets of heather and moss and dwarf 
firs, and conics squeaked from the interstices of coarse rock slides. 
Here the familiar voice of the pipit was heard from rock masses 
\ above and below, and round about us we discovered the little forms 
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of well-grown young — yellowish-breasted young that tilted their tails 
like their parents, but still had a decided air of staying where they 
were put — an air whose reiisoir was explained when their business- 
like, knowing parents quietly whisked them out of danger’s way. 

Family CINCLIDiE: Dippers. 

Water Ouzel: Cmclus meximnm %mic6lo7 \ — The water ouzel, also 
called dipper from its wren-like habit of bobbing or dipping, one of 
the most remarkable birds of the West, can be easily watched at its 
nest by even the hurried visitor to the park. From the bridge over 



Fholo. by J. liowluy. Courtesy of nird-Loru. 

Fio. 88. — Water ouzel at cutrauce to nest 


the Swiftcurrent — only a few steps from Many Glaciers Hotel — 
where trains of saddle horses and automobile stages go rushing by, a 
pair of the short-tailed gray “ water wrens ” were seen flying swiftly 
low over the water on their way back and forth between their feed- 
ing grounds along the lake above and their nest at the foot of the / 
waterfall below. And from the top of the gorge, marking the his- 
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toric Lewis Overthrust Fault of the map, the ouzel was watehod 
tiirougli the glass flying down over the white roaring waterfall, turn- 
ing a shielding point of rock, and buzzing like a hummingbird in 
front of a ledge l)efore the open mouth of a domed mossy nest from 
whicli, with a noisy welcome, widely gaping yellow bills reached 
down to be fed. Then off like a flash, the eager parent flew over 
the frothing swirling water and through the wind-blown spray back 
up the tumbling falls to ils hunting ground on the lake above. 

When tired perhaps by strenuously climbing waterfalls, one of 
the pair went hunting below along the bank of the creek, and 
an observer new to water ouzels and their strange ways, catching 
the enthusiasm of first-hand knowledge, exclaimed excitedly, “ lie 
went right down wader water! He went down umler wafer When, 
lured by some tempting morsel at the bottom of the creek, the little 
water wren, secure in his oilskin suit, docs go below in this way, he 
often swims along a bit before coming up, though boasting no 
W'cbbed feet to paddle with. A commoner ‘‘ stunt ” is to stand on a 
rock — ^like the large one in the middle of Swiftcurrent facing his 
nest, which holds a basin of water — and plunge his head in uj) to 
his body, giving an amusing headless horseman effect. 

At this time of year he had little nmi to hunt under water, for 
banks and shores and ledges were fairly alive with caddice flies just 
coming out of their cases, and we could sec long wings in the bills 
of the parents. The family providers had long hours to work here 
in the north where daylight lasts so late. One was actually seen 
taking food to the nest at 9 o’clock at night. And by C — and no 
one knows how much earlier — ^the pair were at work again the next 
morning. When the sun first came into the cold gorge of the glacial 
stream, the father of the family, sitting on the rock in the middle 
of the creek, burst into song and sang jubilantly for some tiinc, 
but then stopped short and began the work of his long busy day. 

When the sun got in far enough to light up the nest the picture 
from the bottom of the gorge facing it was a ])retty one, though the 
stl'ong draft sweeping through shook the legs of the tripod disas- 
trously, and the dashing spray clouded the lens. The mossy nest, 
resting on a narrow shelf several feet above the roaring stream, was 
securely wedged in under a roofing ledge. Dark mosses growing 
over the ledges and small bright green ferns on either side of the 
nest itself added to the attractiveness of the picture. What a home 
the little water wrens had chosen! How they must love the rush 
and roar of water, the exhilaration of wind-blown spray, the music 
of the cascades, and the privacy of their rainbow-arched gorge beyond 
whoM white waterfalls looms the noble head of Grinnell Mountain 
'under resplendent clouds ! 
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But what would happen to the young when they left the nest? 
Would they fall into the frothing, swirling torrent and bo washed 
downstream ? Their parents had no such anxieties. Ledges and cav- 
erns that seemed fairly ncgligil)lc from the top of the gorge, from 
below proved veritable mammoth caves for exploration by fledgelings. 
And if a too- venturesome one went too close to the water, a thud of 
spray on its back taught it a lesson. 

Another ouzel’s nest, this time about 30 feet above the creek on 
the ledges besides Baring Falls, was one of the prime interests of 
visitors to Ooing-to-the-sun Camp, and while the nest itself was pro- 
tected from the too curious by the heavy spray of the cataract, in 
going to and from it the ouzels sometimes — as on the occasion of the 
visit of the Howard Eaton party— had to run the gauntlet of a long 
row of spectators. 

After the nesting season two nests were found near the falls of 
McDonald Creek Avliere the harlequins rode the rapids. Ouzels were 
seen flying up the beautiful waterfall — si)lit by red rocks — ^just off 
the Granite Park trail, and they probably had a nest at its foot. In 
a number of other places in the park the birds were seen in passing, 
either about falls or flying swiftly up or down mountain streams. 
They were so busy feeding young that their song was seldom heard; 
but it is a delightful one, that should be carefully listened for, and 
that may be heard in the park in winter. 

In writing of winter experiences with the ouzels Mr. Higginson 
says: “ I very much doubt if the weather ever comes that drives these 
birds to take shelter. On a day in January, with the thermometer 
at 35° below zero and everything combining to make the >veathor 
unbearable, I heard one of these birds, and looking out discovered 
him sitting on a little rock in the middle of an icy mountain stream 
pouring forth his song at the very top of his little lungs. Many 
people do not know what a sweet song the dipper possesses, as sweet 
a strain as one often hears, poured out with all the subdued energy 
of the winter WTen, whose song it sometimes resembles.” 

The hardy little musicians are early builders. On April 21, 1918, 
Mr. Bailey found a pair carrying building material under the Fish 
Creek log bridge near Lake McDonald, and the next day found a pair 
lining their nearly completed nest in a niche of the rock wall below 
the falls on McDonald Creek, where he had found two old nests the 
previous summer. 

Family MIMID^: Mockingbirds^ Catbirds, etc. 

Catbird: Dumetella mroUmmh . — At the upper St. Mary Lake, 
July 21, when looking for new and strange harlequin ducks, I was 
surprised to come face to face with a homelike catbird, with slate- ' 
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gray body and black crown and tail, sitting in the bushes on the 
lake shore, looking conscious of observation, but unafraid. 

^ The bird has been seen by Mr. Bryant, both in the park and on the 
ilathead, and in June, 1895, Messrs. Bailey and Howell reported one 
or two seen on Willow Creek near the Blackfeet Agency, now Brown- 
ing. 

Family TROGLODYTID^: Wrens. 

Bock Wren: Salpinctea ohaoletm obaoletua, — Although the rock 
wren is mainly a bird of warmer zones, it has been reported by so 
many observers that it should l)c sharply looked for. Its wi’ennish 
figure and graduated tail with subtcrminal band of black, held like 
a spread fan tilted up at its back, are enough to identify it. 

Dr. Grinncll writes me that he has an impression that he has seen 
it on the east side of the park, and the botanist, Mr. Marcus E. Jones, 
unqualifiedly records seeing it “ among the rocks.” Mr. Bryant has 
never collected it, but feels confident 
that he has seen it, as do Mr. Gibb 
and Mr. Gird. 

Western House Wren : Troglo- 
dytea a£don parkmam. — ^The house 
wren was found August 5 on Swift- 
current Creek, a mile below Many 
Glaciers, singing volubly and acting 
interested in a hole in a stub. Mr. 

Gibb stiys a number of the wrens are 
seen around Lewises on Lake Mc- 
Donald. 

Western Winter Wren: N annua From Handbook of weitemBirdi. 

hiemalia pwciilcua.—lWpTig the Gun- SO.-WeBtern house wren, 

sight Trail we heard the tinkling song of the little bobtailed winter 
wren coming from a dark thicket in the mossy woods; and again at 
Vffill Lake, before a thunderstorm had cleared, tlie gloom of the well- 
like cirque and its black water bordered by dark spruce woods was 
relieved by the sprightly song of the jolly little wren. 

But not until we were following the bear-tracked Kootenai trail 
through the dark Engelmann spruce forest did we get our first 5.:ight 
of the brown mite. On the trail beside some fallen logs we were ar- 
rested by its ‘‘watch- winding” scold, as Mr. Bailey expressed it, 
and discovered a pair of old wrens with stubby tails up over their 
backs, and one fuzzy-headed, yellow-gaped youngster just out of the 
nest. With quivering wings and twitching tail, the parent on guard 
.scolded around in nervous solicitude, not daring to call attention to 
the youngster by feeding it even when food was brought. Occasion- 

5U40’--i8 Id 
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ally the two-syllabled ta4iV was given, but generally it was the long 
scolding chatter. When finally relieved of our presence the parents 
expressed their feelings in various low notes followed by their sweet 
tinkling song. The nest of the wrens is described by Mr. Stevenson 
as “ a small oven made of moss on the side of a rotten log.” 

One of the winter wrens was seen by Mr. Gibb in July on Lake 
Josephine, and Mr. Bryant, of California, when in the park heard 
them in many places and found them much in evidence along Lake 
McDonald and McDonald Creek.” Mr. E. S. Bryant says they are 
common all winter. 

In April, 1918, Mr. Bailey found them “ singing in many places 
along the way,” up the Noi-th Fork of the Flathead, and says : “ One 
was living under some logs of the road grade on the Fish Creek hill, 
where four feet of snow covered his dark, cold den. He would come 
out and bubble away as if the flowers were blooming, then dive back 
into the black caverns under the snow bank.” 



Family CERTHIID^: Creepers. 


Rocky Mountain Creeper: Certhia farniliaria montam . — ^The 
little bark-colored creeper, rocking up to the top of one tree trunk 
and then flying down to the foot of another to start over again in his 
search for bark insects, may be easily overlooked in the dense coni- 
ferous forest; but his small beady note on the order of the wax- 
wings, when once heard will readily place him. Only one was seen, 
but a number were heard during the summer in various parts of the 
park. 

Family SITTID^: Nuthatches. 

-Rocky Mountain Nuthatch: Sitta carolinenaia nelaani . — ^The 
small short-tailed bluish gray bird with black crown and plain white 
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ch(«ks, seen walking head down on the side of a tree trunk, was 
found on all ades of fhe park, notably atMjiny Glaciers, Going-to-thc- 
sun Camp, Waterton Valley, Kootenai Trail, and Lake McDonald. 

It is Jess frequently seen than heard, its soft henk-hmk-henk-Jienk^ 
catching the ear from a distance. Sometimes it is only a flute-like 
hank that penetrates the woods, but it is redolent of balsamic odors 
and the still depths of the forest. 

RED-BHEASTEDNuTnATon: Sitta canadcnsili— The red-breasted nut- 
hatch with black and white stri|)cs on the side of its head was seen, 
August 30, at Lake McDonald. 

Mr. Bryant, of California, found 
it there on July 18, and on Mc- 
Donald Creek July 31. In June, 

1895, Messrs. Bailey and Howell 
reported it from St. Mary Lake 
as “ quite common around camp.” 

In the winter of 1899-1900 Mr. 

Higginson found both it and the 
white-breasted around Stanton 
Lake, “more frequently on the 
highland.” 

Family PARID^: Titmice. 

Loko-taiijid Chickadee: Pen- 
thestea alricapillus aeptentrion- 
alis . — ^As several species of chick- 
adees may lie found in the park, 
the flocks should be examined 
carefully. The long-tailed, with 
its plain white cheeks and un- 

derparts and its pale gray back, 9 i.-i.onK.teii«i chick.mco. 

was seen on Swiftcurrent Creek, 

Kootenai Trail, and Lake McDonald, families of grown young being 
found in the forest in many places, although the birds are more 
likely to breed in the partly open valleys. 

In April, 1918, Mr. Bailey found the long-tailed chickadees com- 
mon from Belton to the Kintla Lakes, especially along the willow 
bottoms. 

Mountain Chickadee: Pentheatea (jamheli jramfiefi.— Mountain 
chickadees, easily recognized by the white line over the eye, are 
common in the park, so that their delightful and varied notes may be 
studied at will. In speaking of the birds around his winter camp 
• at Stanton Tjake, Mr. Higginson wrote, “ Of course the chickadees 
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were our ever faithful neighbors during the winter. When other 
birds were in hiding, in cold or stormy weather, these little fellows 

would come around the camp 
and cheer us up with their inces- 
sant song.” 

ClIESTN UT - BACKED ChIGKADEE : 

Penthestea rafescem rufescens 
{?). — In the dense cedar, tama- 
rack, and hemlock woods border- 
ing Lsikc McDonald, August 20, 
we saw what, with the unsatisfac- 
tory glimpses vouchsafed us, ap- 
peared to be the chestnut-backed, 
with top and back of head hair- 
brown, and back, sides, and flanks 
dark reddish brown. 

Family SYLVIIDiF: Kinglets, etc. 

W ESTER X G O L D E X - C R o W N E n 
Kinglet: Regulua aatrapa diva- 
ceua. — On the park side of the 
North Fork of the Flathead at 
Belton, August 31, a golden- 
crowned kinglet was seen wdth a 
flock of chickadees, and at Stanton 
Lake Mr. Higginson found one or more with every flock of chicka- 
dees. A few kinglets were seen by Mr. Bailey on April 16, 1918, at 
Kintla Lake. Dr. Grinnell says that he has seen them a number of 
times on the east side of the park. 

Ruby-crownfd Kinglet: Corthylio cdevdvla cale7idula,—YYQ- 
quently heard among the firs and spruces of the park, the rippling, 
charming song of the ruby kinglet, often given sotto voce, sometimes 
suggests the reading, Roumlelay^ roundelay^ rovmdelay^ cheery^ 
cheery^ cheery^ cheery^ cheer^^ ending with a tache-da^ tache-da^ 
tache-da. 

When the lovely tripping song had been heard a great deal on the 
east side of Lake Josephine, on going along the west side of Lake 
McDermott one morning I caught sight of a little green woodlandei* 
with big eyes and a scarlet cap on his head, standing in a spruce near 
the trail. At the same time he caught sight of me, and after flutter- 
ing iiis wings and giving a few chattering notes, stopped short. 
Wanting to sing, he started with the first merry notes, but, remember- 
ing me, changed to a worried call— a single, rich, throaty note that he ' 
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kept repeating for some time. Then, as I looked on quietly and unob- 
trusively, he apparently dismissed me from his mind and went about 
hunting insects. When he had gathered so many that they sln>wed 
in his bill he could contain himself no longer suid burst out with his 
gay, light-hearted rownd—hhoh, hi-oh, hJ-oh^ hi-oh^ hi 

At (iiinsight Lake, the last of July, I happened on a family of very 
spruce-looking, recently fledged little Icings whose busy, harried 
mother looked as if she had not had time to plume herself. A 
month later, when family cares were over for the year, at Lake 
McDonald a ruby was seen going about with a flock of chickadees 
and warblers, again singing snatches of his carefree, light-hearted 
song. 

Family TURDID^: Thrushes, Solitaires, Bluebirds, etc. 

Townsend Solitaire : Myadesfes towmendi — ^The solitaire — a gray 
bird a little smaller than a mockingbird, with a very short bill, in 
flight showing a line down the wing — was seen a number of times 
in the park. As I had generally seen the solitaires high up on the 
mountains T was surprised to discover one sitting in a tree a few 
yards from the back of Many Glaciers Hotel. While I stared he 
flew down gii the edge of the lake looking about with utmost, com- 
posure. The same one, as T imagined, was seen several times at the 
tepee end of the lake, and one day in the middle of July there were 
two evidently getting food, as they flew low and then returned to the 
tree tops; but though I looked carefully for young and followed 
when they left, they (piickly disappeared ahead of me in the dense 
forest. At all our meetings they had maintained strict silence — ex- 
cept for a rich call note suggesting the rare (pudity of their song — 
the silence, as I interpreted it, of parents guarding young. But on 
July 24 , near Going-to-the-Sun Camp, one of the birds, ap|)arently 
accompanied by grown young, sang soft broken snatches of song that 
made me long to hear again the full rhapsofly of the mountain tops. 
My only other meeting with the rare songster was at Crossley l^ake, 
when, silent and flitting, he stopped for a few moments in the top 
t)f a lodgei)ole pine on the moniine above !iie lake. In the nesting 
season of 1895 a pair were found above timberlino near. Midvale. 

Willow Thrush ; Ilylochhla fmceacens snlw holn , — ^The pale buffy 
chest with its triangular spots, together with the uniform olive brown 
of the upper parts, identify the willow thrush when seen; but, like 
all the thrushes, quiet brown-backed birds of the Avoodland, in a coun- 
try of dense forest growth he is very difficult to see. His calls, among 
them the familiar bleat and the appealing whee' you of his eastern 
congener, the veery, were apparently heard in the willow thickets of 
the lower part of the park, and Mr. Bryant, of California, reported 
* hearing the songs at Lake McDonald and St. Mary Lake. The ex(iui- 
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site song of the fuacescena has been described as a series of descending 
silver rings, but that only gives a hint of its rare quality and charm. 

Olive-hackei) Thrush : HylocicKla uatulafa awainaoni . — The olive- 
backed — distinguished from the willow by its bright biiffy throat, its 
more heavily marked breast, and especially by its buffy cheeks and 
eye ring — and distinguished from the red-tailed Audubon hermit 
by having the tail nearly the same color as the back, is said, by 
Mr. Bryant, to breed in tlie park. A nest that we took for a awain- 
aoni was found near Glenn Lake, in a small balsam about 10 feet 
from the ground, and was loosely made of soft black and green 
bearded lichens, moss, and grass, lined with lichen. It contained one 
young bird and one dull-green egg lightly spotted with brownish. 

The loud beautiful song of the olive-back whose effect, as it is 
said, “ is much enhanced by the evening hush in which it is most often 
heard,” must bo listened to carefully to distinguish it from that of 
the Audubon hermit. Not only do its cadences ascend rather than 
descend, but, as Dr, Jonathan Dwight describes the song, it “ lacks 
the leisurely sweetness of the hermit thrush’s outpourings, nor is 
there pause, but in lower key and with greater energy it bubbles on 
rapidly to a close rather than fading out with the soft melody of its 
renowned rival.” 

Audubon Hermit Thrush: Uylocichla guttata auduhoni , — ^Two 
Audubon thrushes seen at the Grinncll water-thrush pond on Lake 
McDonald close enough for a distinct view of their diagnostic reddish 
brown tails, were probably migrants, but four others were seen or 
heard during the nesting season, two of them close enough for iden- 
tification. 

The songs heard were, curiously enough, associated with particu- 
larly impressive mountain views. On the trail to Iceberg Lake, when 
we had been slowly climbing up through the dark forest of close-set 
shaggy firs and spruces, with only an occasional sunbeam lighting up 
a green fern bed, a patch of lemon yellow lichen, or a clump of 
magenta Mimulus, suddenly, at a turn, we rode out of the shadowed 
forest and looked across a great space upon the Swiftcurrent glacier 
and the noble peak of Grinncll Mountain. As we gazed, spellbound, 
at the landscape, over our heads came the thrilling, exalted song of 
the Audubon hermit, unheard before in the mountains, with its sub- 
limated refrain — above you^ high above you?"^ Farther along 
the trail, when once more we ro<le out of the shadowed forest for our 
first inspiring view of the uplifted head of Mount Wilbur and the 
glacier above Glacier Lake, we were again thrilled by the exalted 
song with its cool, serene notes— ** High above you^ high above youP 

Western Borin: PTmieaticua migratoriua propinquua , — ^FamiJar 
homelike robins, practically indistinguishable from the eastern, were 
nesting on beams under the eaves at Glacier Park Hotel and at Many 
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Glaciers, and they are said to nest ennnnonly in suitable localities 
throughout the park. 

Some of the robins winter ns far north ns southern Ih ilish Coliiin- 
bia, and from April 1918, JVIr. Hailey found them cDinnion from 
Helton up through the North Fork Aallev, especially from Dutch 
Creek to Big Prairie. “At Adair’s ranch they were numerous, and 
busy hunting woims in the meadow and singing from the tiee tops.” 

Nortiiekn Varied Thrush: Ixorem lut'riMS memloiths . — The va- 
ried thrush, whose size and rusty brown breast might suggest a rusty 
robin with a black necklace, was seen or heard in a number of places 



rhoto.r.pb by K. U. Wnrren. robin. 

during (lu! nesting season; and Mr. Bryant says it Avinters half way 
up the mountainSj in the heavy timber near open water or spiings, 
where it can doubtless find berries, such as mountain ash, high-lnish 
cranberry, and yew. On April 9, 1918, Mr, Bailey found varied 
thrushes singing on both sides of the river at Belton, and during tlio 
next two weeks found them around Lake McDonald and at various 
points along the North Fork nearly to Kintla Creek, their long 
thrilling note often coming from deep woods where there was still 
two or three feet of snow. 

. In August, on the Kootenai Trail near the home of the winter 
wren family, a spotted-breasted young varied thrush was seen in a 
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spruce, and a whistled call brought a response of rare unmistakable 
quality from its ]>arcnt. And once on tl»e south side of Lake Jo- 
sephine my oar caught the famous note that holds the rapt sublima- 
tion of the songs of all the thrushes. It was only given twice, but 
that was enough to thrill me with the knowledge that the rare 
musicians were in the park. 

At the head of (Irinncll Lake in July, after leaving our saddle 
hoi’ses at a large snowbank, 1 followed along the shore until I dis- 
covered a di ving golden-eye. While quietly watching her, the voice of 
a varied thrush Avas heard, and soon two of the birds flew swiftly 
doAvn through the evergreens, so close to me. (hat I <rould see their 
brown, collared breasts. Another interval of silence and from the 
lives almost over my head came the split, vibrant note, later followed 
by a soft tinkling note as of birds undisturbed in their home. And 
what an ideal place for the Alaska mountain dAvellcr — on the spruce- 
clad wall overlooking the milky glacial lake, Avith the notes of nut- 
crackers given in jiassing over from the peaks ! Weeks jiassed before 
I Avas able to return to the home of the varied thrush, but then, on 
the Avay buck from (luusight and Piegan Pass, as T rode down into 
the beautiful .secluded gulch beside Grinnell Glacier, the vibrant 
SAvelling note caught my Avaiting car. Dismounting and answering 
each call as it came — noAV the split note and noAV the long swcUlng 
note — followed the direction of the sound till T stood at the foot 
of a noble brotherhood of dark-green, high-pointed spruces, from 
Avhich the rare song came. On ivcounting the circumstance to Dr. 
Grinnell soon after, Avhen he was visiting one of our camps, he 
told me that he had found the varied thrushes in that very same 
gulch, as he remembered, some tAventy-six years Insfon*,, many years 
before the park had been established! 

In still another of natuiv’s secluded chambers was the note of the 
varied thrush heard — in the amphitheater of Icelwrg Lake, Avhere 
the presence of man seemed an intrusion and the sublimed A'oice of 
the bird in raiv haiinonA'. Silenced bv the arrival of the horse trains, 
only one note was given, but a quiet walker Avho had preceded ns said 
that before we came the thrush had been singing marvelously. 

MoIJ^"TATN Bluebird: zS/V/Zm aumicoides , — ^Ijike its eastern relative, 
a bird of the open, the mountain bluebird, associated with the beauti- 
ful mountain parks and meadows of the West, in Glacier Park is 
found in the open lower margins, such as the region of St. Mary Lake 
and the North Fork of the Flathead. 

Some of the ])leasantest experiences of the summer, which was 
filled with delightful incidents, were at Glacier Park Hotel, at the 
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entrance to the park, for thei-e, be- 
sides being welcomed by the rich 
song of a thrush coming from the 
willoAv. thickets under our win- 
dows and hearing the homelike 
notes of nesting robins, wo found 
a pair of the exquisitely tinted 
momitain bluebirds, most ^aulifnl 
of all the lovely bluebirds, actually 
nesting in an old woodpecker bole 
in one of the great yellow-pine pil- 
lar's of llio hotel. TIow touching 
it seemed that the grand old tive, 
felled in its might and carried 
far from its forest homo, bad 
brought shelter for the gentle 
pair, helpless to excavate a nest 
of their own and otherwise unpro- 
vided! A pretty sight the father 
bluebird made sitting on a beam 
close to the nest while the mother 
brooded inside. 

At Many Glaciers nature had 
made no such kindly provision for 
the bluebirds, and, as the slen- 
der young trees around the hotel 
offered no natural nesting boxes 
and man had failed to supply the 
deficiency, a pair seeking the shel- 
ter and protection of the hotel 
were sorely put to it At Iasi, 
trying to forget family traditions, 
they built on a rafter at the end of 
the piazza, over the heads of the 
hotel guests promenading back 
and forth enjoying the wonderful 
views of the mountains rellected in 
the lake. Shy and nervous in such 
an unnatural position, the gentle 
birds made a pathetic appeal for 
hospitality; and how well they 
would repay it, numbered as they 
are among the loveliest birds of 
the West I 







Pbutugraph by HobiTt II. Kuckwidl. 

Fio. 04. — Mountain bluebird. 
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A. 

Acanthls llnaria linnrla, 174, 

Accipitcp coopcrl, 146. 

volf)x, 140. 

Actiea, 56. 

Actltis maculurlii, 133. 
iEchmophorus occiiloiitalls, 110. 
Aeronautes melaiioloucus, 162. 

Agelaius phocniociis fortis, 100. 

Alx sponsa, 120. 

Alaska lonp^pur, 175. 

thrccvtoed woodpecker, 158. 
Alaudidffi, 165. 

Alcedinidaa, 157. 

Alces americaniis americaniis, 31. 
Alders, 21. 

Amelancliier alnlfolia, 05. 

American elk, 32. 
moose, 31. 

Anas platyrliynclia, 117. 

Anatldsc, 115. 

Anseres, 115. 

Antelope, proiig-liornod, 31. 

Antlius spinolctta riiboscens, 187. 
Aiitllocapra ameriennu americanu, 31. 
Antilocaprldic, 31. 

Aquila chrysaStos, 148. 

Archibuteo ferruginous, 147. 
Archilochus alexandri, 162. 
Arctic-Alpine Zone, 23. 
towhee, 179. 

Arctostaphylos uva-ursl, 95. 

Ardea herodias herodias, 131. 

Ardeidsc, 120. 

Arenaria, 22. 

Arnica, golden, 21, 22. 

Asio flammeus flammeus, 154. 

Aspen, 20. 

Aster, golden, 22. 
prairie, 19. 
purple, 21. 

Astur gentilis striatulus, 147. 
Asyndesmus lewlsi, 161. 


Audubon hermit thrush, 106. 
warbler. 187. 

Avocet, 132. 

B. 

Badger, 01. 

Bald eagle, 140. 

Baldpate. 118. 

Balsam root, 10. 

Bank swallow, 182. 

Barn swallow. 181. 

Barrow golden-eye, 122. 

Biirtrainla longlcautla, 133. 

Bnt, brown, 101. 
hoary, 101. 
long-jegged, 1(K). 
silver-haired, 101. 

Bat(‘held(M* woodi)ecker, 158. 

Bear, black, 01. 
cinnamon, 01. 
grizzly, 06. 
sllvertip, 06. 

Bear-berry, 04. 

Bear grass, 21, !M. 

Bear paw, 21. 

Beaver, 64. 

Belteil kingfisher, 157. 

Bfgliorn, 26. 

Birch, ])aper, 21. 
shrubby, 21. 
western, 20. 

Bison, 25. 

Bittern, 120. 

Bitterroot, ilwarf, 23. 

Black and white warbler, 183. 

Black-bellied plover, 134. 

Blackbird, Brewer, 170. 

redwing, thick-billed, 160. 

Black-chinned hummingbird, 162. 

Black-headed grosbeak, 179. 

Jay, 165. 

Blazing star, 19. 

Blueberry, little red, 21. 
purple mountain, 21. 
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Dluehlrd, iiKmiitain, 19S. 

Bluebonnet, 19. 

Blue-winged teal, 119. 

Bobeut, nor thorn, 82. 

Bob-white, 1.35. 

Bohendaii waxwliig. 1S2. 

Bombycllln ccHlroruiii, 1S2. 

garrubi pallidiceps, 1S2. 
IV>nibycillid<T, 182. 

Bonaparte gull, 114. 

Bonasa umbellua umbelloides, 137. 
Botaurua lentiginosus, 120. 

Branta canadoiisis canadensis, 127. 
Brewer blackhlrd, 170. 

Broad-tailed huinmlngblrd, 1G3. 

Brown bat, 101. 

Brown-eyed Susan. 19. 

Brown woodchuck, 5:5. 
liiibonidie, 154. 

Bubo vlrginianus o<*cldeiilalis, 150. 

subarcticus, 1.50. 

BulTalo, 25. 

Buffalo berry, Canadian, 21. 
Buffle-head, 124. 

Bunting, laxull, ISO. 
snow, 175. 

Buteo borealis calurus, 147. 
BuU?oulda;, 140. 

Buteo .swalnsnni, 147. 

Buttercup, 22, 2:3. 

C. 

Calcarius lapponiciis a1ascensi.s. 17.5. 
ornatiis, 175. 

Calliope huniiningblrd, ia'5. 
(^allosperinophllus lateralis cineras- 
cens, 43. 

Camp bird, 166. 

Caiiachltes franklini, 1.36. 

Canada goose, 127. 
lynx, 81. 

Canadian curlew, 134. 

Zone, 20. 

Caiiido', 82. 

Canis latraiis, 83. 
nebracensis, 83. 
niibilus, 82. 

Caiivasback, 121. 

Carnivora, 79. 

Carpodaeua cassinl, 172. 

Oassin purple finch, 172. 

Castor canadensis canadensis, 64. 
Oastoridie, 64. 


Catbird, 100. 

Cnlbartes aura septentrlonalis, 145, 
CathartidiG, 145. 

(Vanothus sanguineus, 20. 

C<*dar waxwing, 182. 

(Jedar, yellow, 21. 

Cerchneis sparverla p1ial:ena, 150. 
Certhla famillaris niontana, 192. 
Certhiidffi, 192. 

Corvldffi, .31. 

Cervus canadensis canadensis, 32. 
Ch.a>tura vaiixi, 102. 

Charadrlldie, 134. 

Charitonotta alheola, 124. 
ChauleloKuius strcperus, 118. 

Chen hyperborcu liyperborea, 127. 
rossi, 127. 

CMiestnut-backetl chickadee, 19-1. 
(3iestniit-collar«l longspur, 17.5. 
Chickatlee, chestnut-backed, 194. 
long-la IUmI, 193. 
mountain, 19:3. 

Chipmunk, forest, 42. 
mountain, 42. 
yellow-bellied, 42. 

ChIroi)tera, 100. 

Chondestes granunacus strigatus, 170. 
(3iordelles minor hesperis, 161. 
Chordollidsp, 161. 

Cinclid:e, 188. 

Cinclus mexicanus unhrolor, 188. 
Cinnainoii teal, 119. 

Cinquefoil, 22, 2:3. 

Circus cyaneiis hudsonius, 146. 

(,3te11us columldanus, 45, 9.5. 
rlchardsonl, 49. 

Iridcceinliiieatus pallidus, 50. 
Clangula Islandica, 122. 

Clark crow, 167. 

nutcracker, 107. 

Clematis, 21. 

Cliff rat, .53. 

.swallow, 180. 

Clintonla unidora, 21. 

C<K!C!yges, 157. 

Colaptes cafer collarl.s. 101. 

(:!olinus virginlanus Virginia mis, 135. 
(^lumbfe, 145. 

Columbia ground squirrel, 4.5. 
Columbian .sharp-tailed grouse, 145. 
Columbidae, 145. 

Columbine, dwarf blue, 23. 

yellow, 21. 

Colymbldse, 110. 
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Colyinbus aiivltiis,'ll2, 
liolbo?!!!. 111. 

nl^rk'plUs c'tilifurui<*us, 11:2. 

Gony, 75. 

Coopor liawk, 14G. 

Coot, 132. 

Gormorniit, (loiible-crosttMl, 115. 
Corlhylio oalcndula cnlemlubi, 11)1. 
Corvidae, 105. 

Corviis bracliyrhynclios hospcris, 107. 

corax slnuatns, 107. 

Cottonwood, black, 20. 

Cougar, 79. 

Cowblrd, sagobrusli, 109. 

Cow parsiil[i, 04. 

Co>’ote, nortliprn, s;). 

Crano, sandliill, 131. 

Crat.Tgus ilouglasl, 05. 

Creeper. Rocky JMoiintnin. 102. 
Crossbill, 173. 

wliite-wlnge<l, 173. 

Crow, Clark, 107. 
western, 107. 

Cryptoglaux acadh'a ncadica, 155. 

fiinerea rlchardsoni, 154. 

Cuckoo, 157. 

Curlew, Canadian, 134. 

Currant, 21. 

Cyanocitta slx'llcTi :innectoiis, 105. 

D. 

Dallla acuta txitzilioa, 120. 

I leer, mule, 33. 
wliite-tail, 35. 

Dendragapus obscurus ricbardsoiii, l.'{5. 
Dendroica a»stiva lestiva, 183. 
audubonl auduboni, 183. 
towiisendl, 184. 

Desert borneil lark, 105. 

• sparrow bawk, 149. 

Devira-club, 21. 

Diamond willow, 19. 

Dipper, 188. 

Dobson slirew, 90. 

Dogtooth violet, 21, 22, 47, 94. 
Double-crested cormorant; 105. 

Dove, western mourning, 145. 
Drummond meadow mouse, 03. 

Dryas octopetala, 22, 140. 

Dryobates pubescens homorus, 158. 

villosua monticola, 158. 

•Duck hawk, 149. 

Ducks, 115. 


1 >ucks — Tout limed, 
baldpate, 118. 

Rarrow goblen-oye, 
biiflle-liead, 124. 
canvas-back, 121. 
gadwall, ns. 
lesser si'aup, 121. 
mallard, 117. 
pintail. 120. 
redlieail. 121. 
rlng-iieck(Ml, 122. 
ruddy, 127. 
stNaup, 121. 

western barlcquin, 124. 
wbite-winged scoter. 127. 
wood, 120. 

Diimetelbi carol inensis, 100. 

Dusky shrew, OS. 

Dwarf blueberry, 22. 

K. 

Kagle, bald, 140. 
golden, 14S. 

Kareil grebe, 112. 

Kbler, black-btuTiiHl, 21. 
rei I -berried, 21. 

Elephant beads. 22. 

Klk, American. 32. 

Kinpldonax diincilis diHicilis, 101. 
liammondi, 105. 
tr.Miin trailli. 104. 

Eng(‘lmami spruce, 20, 22. 

Eptesi(*us fiiscus fiiscus, 101. 

Eretbixoii epixantlium epixantbiim, 00. 

Erelbizoiitid;p, 00. 

Plrismatura .1am.Miceii.sis. 127. 

Kr.vthroniuni grandillonim. 21. 

Eiipbngus cyanoei^pliidiis, 170. 

Kiitamins bitc iventrls, 40. 
orofK'oles, 42. 
iimbrliiiis fellx, 42. 

Kveniiig primrose, inoimtahi, 22. 

Kvotomys gapp(»rl galol, 00. 

F. 

Faleon, prairie, 140. 

Felidw, 79. 

Fells blpiwlesles, 79. 

Fiber zibetbbMis osoynnseiisis, 08. 

Finch, Cassln purple, 172. 

FIreweed, 21. 

Fir. grand, 21. 

Fish hawk, 150. 
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Fisher, 90. 

Flicker, red-shafted, 161. 

Flickertuil, 92. 

Flycatcher, Hammond, 1G5. 
ollve-slded, 164. 

Traill, 164. 
western, 164. 

Flying squirrel, 39. 

Forest chipmunk, 42. 

Forget-me-not, 23. 
false, 21. 

Forster tern, 114. 

Fox, cross, 84. 
kit, 85. 

mountain red, 84. 

Franklin grouse, 136. 

Frlnglllldje, 171. 

Frogs, 18. 

Fiillca americana, 132. 

G. 

Gadwall, 118. 

Galllme, 135. 

Gallinago dellcata, 132. 

Gnmbel sparrow, 177. 

Gsjrtcr snakes, 18. 

Gavla Iminer, 113. 

Gavildm, 113. 

Gentian, 22. 

Gcomyidm, 71. 

Geothlypls trlclias oc!cldentalis, 186. 
Geranium, 19. 

Glacier hoary marmot, 50. 
Glaucldlum gnonia iiinlcola, 157. 
Glaucomys sabrlnus, 39. 
bangs!, 39. 
latlpes, 39. 

Globe flower, 22. 

Godetla quadrlvulnera, 22. 

Golden eagle, 148. 

Goldenrod, 21. 

Gooseberry, 21, 

Goose, Canada, 127. 

Ross, 127. 
snow, 127. 

Gray-crowned leucostlcte, 173. 

Gray wolf, 82. 

Great blue heron, 137. 

Greater yellow-legs, 133. 

Grebe, eared, 112. 

IIolboBll, 111. 
horned, 112. 
swan, 110. 
western, 110, 


Green-winged teal, 118. ' 

Grinnell water-thrush^ 184. ‘ 

Grosbeak, black-headed, 170. 

Rocky Mountain, 171. 
western evening, 171. 

Ground squirrel, Columbia, 45. 
mantled, 43. 

Richardson, 49. 
striped, 50. 

Grouse, Columbian sharp-tailed, 145. 
Franklin, 136, 157. 
gray ruffed, 137. 

Richardson, 135. 

Gruidm, 131. 

Grus canadensis moxlcana, 131. 

Gull, Bonaparte, 114. 

California, 114. 
ring-billed, 114. 

Gulo luscus, 00. 

H. 

Haliacetus leucoccphalus Icucoccphalus, 
. 149. 

Hammond flycatcher, 165. 

Hare, little chief, 75. 

Harebell, alpine, 23. 

Hawk, Cooper, 146, 
desert sparrow, 149. 
duck, 140. 
fish, 1.50. 
marsh, 146. 
mouse, 146. 
pigeon, 149. 
prairie falcon, 140. 
sharp-shinned, 146. 
squirrel, 147. 

Swainson, 147. 
western goshawk, 147. 
western red-tail, 147. 

Hawk owl, 156. 

Hawk-weed, 22. 

Heather, purple and white, 22. 
Hellebore, green flowered, 21. 
Helodromas solitarius ciniiamoncus, 
133. 

Hemlock, western, 21. 

Herncleum lanatum, 94. 

Herodiones, 129. 

Heron, great blue, 13 I 4 
Herring gull, 114. 

Hesperiphona vespertina brooksl, 171. 
Hierofalco mexicanus, 149. 
Hirundinldie. 180. 
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Hirundo rustica erythrojrastrls, 180. 

Histrionicus histrionlcus pacificu», 124. 

Hoary bat, 101. 

Hoary marmot, glacier, 5v). 

Ilolbmll grebe. 111. 

Honeysuckle, black-bcrrled, 21, IJIO. 
retl-berrled, 21. 

Iloodcil merganser, llGi 

Horned grebe, 112. 

Hudson Inn Zone, 22. 

Huininlngbird, bluck-(;hlnncd, 102. 
bi'oad-tailed, 103. 
calliope, 103. 
rufous, 103. 

Hylociclila fus(.*escens salicicola, 195. 
gutt;ita auduboni, 190. 
iistulata swninsoni, 100. 

I. 

Ictcriila>, 109. 

Indian paint brush, 19, 21, 22. 

Insect I vora, 07. 

Irldoprocne blcolor, 180. 

Ixoreus mevius ineruloidcs, 197. 

J. 

.Tack rabbit, prairie, 78. 

.Tacob’s-lndder, 22. 
blue, 23. 

Jay, black-headed, 1.05. 

Rocky Mountain, 100. 

.Tumping mouse, 09. 

.lunco, ^rontana, 177. 

.Tunco oreganus montanus, 177. 

Juniper, creeping, 19. 
mountain, 20. 
shrubby, 21. 

K- 

Kalmia glnuca, 22. 

Killdeer, 134. 

Kingbird, 104. 

Kingfisher, belted, 157. 

Kinglet, golden-crowned, 194. 
ruby-browned, 104. 

L. 

T.agomorplia, 7.5. 

Lagopus leucurus altipetons, 1.30. 

Lanlida!, 183. 

Lanins ludovicianus excubi tor ides, 183 

LaridiB, 114. 

• Larix lyelll, 22. 

occldontalls, 94. 

51140®— 18 17 


Lark, desert horaed, 105. 

T^irkspur, 19, 21, 22. 

Larus callfornicus, 114. 
delawarensls, 114. 

Philadelphia, 114. 

Laslonycteris noctivagan:-., 101. 

Lazuli bunting, ISO. 

Lcnim^Pi; mouse, mountain, 50. 

Leporfiirc, 77. 

r^pus bairdi iailrdi, 77. 

townsendi cainpanius, 78. 
lesser scaup duck, 121. 

Leiieosticte, graj'-crownt'd, 173. 
Leucosticte tephrocotis tephro<*ot Is, 
173. 

TiCwis w(K)dpecker, 101. 

Life zotieSyi IS. 

Limlcolje, 132. 

Lincoln sparrow, 178. 

Little chief hare, 7.5. 

Little mountain chipmunk, 42. 

Tjobipes lobatiis, 132. 
lx)co, 10. 

Tjf)dge[>oip pine, 20. 

Longipenhes, 114. 

Long-legged bat, 100. 

Longspui’, Alaska, 175. 
chestnut-collared, 1 7.5. 

Mc(\nvii, 170. 

I^ong-tailod chi<*kadoo, 193. 

I^ni, 11,3. 

Lophodytes cucuilatu:;, 110. 

Lousewort, 22. 

Loxia curvlrostra l»e:nllrei. 173. 

leucoptera, 173. 

Lumber jack, 100. 

Lutra cana<lonsis canad('nsis, 85. 
Liitreola vison energumenos, SO. 

Lynx, bay, Sjl. 

Canada/ 81. 
canadensis, 81. 

Uinta, 82. 

M. 

^ilcCown longspur, 17(5. 

MacFarhine scn»e<.*b owl, 1.50. 
MacgllliYray warbler, 180. 
Mncrochircs, 101. 

Magi)io, 10,5. 

Mallard, 117. J 

^lantled ground squirrel, 43. ^ 

?.Inple, mountain, 20. 

^Tareca americann, 118. 
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Murila nfHnlH, 121. 
aiuoricnna, 121. 
collar Is, 122. 
jiiurlla, 121. 
vulisiiiorlu, 121. 

Miirmota cnllKnfa iilvarla, oO. 
muiiiix pctivusls, iVI. 

^larsli Imwk, 140. 

Aljirton, 88. 

Martes aiiK*ricana (‘aiiriiai, 88. 

I^Iartcs pcnnantl, (M). 

Maski*!! slirow, 100. 

I^Icadowlark, western, 170. 

Meadow rue, 50. 

Alelanei'iies erytliroceplialus, 100. 

Alelospiza llncolnl lincolnl, ITS. 
inelodia fallax, 178. 

^lenziesla, rusty, 21. 
smooth, 21. 

Mephitis hiidsoiilca, 01. 

M(a‘;;uiiser, 115. 
hooded, 110. 
rcd-h roasted, 110. 

]Mer;;iis aiiu*rlcaiiu.s, 115. 
serrator, 110. 

Mlcropodldio, 102. 

Mlcrotus driiinmondl, 03. 
iiiordax iiioi'dax, 02. 
rlchard.soiii inacn>j)us, 01. 

Milk vetch, 22. 

AlimUhe, 100. 

Mini 111 us, rosc-red, 21. 

Mink, 86. 

MniotlLta varla, 183. 

MuiotntltUe, 183. 

IiIockin;.'bird, 100. 

Molothnis ater iirtomiKlai, 100. 

Montana Junco, 177. 

Moosebird, 106. 

Idotaclllldse, 187. 

Mountain ash, 21, 56, 95. 
bluebird, 108. 
chickadee, 193. 
goat, 28. 
gooseberry, 22. 
lion, 79. 
pink, 23. . 
red fox, 84. 
sheep, 26. 
song sparrow, 177. 
soiTel, 30. 

Mouse, jumping, 60. 

meadow, Drummond, 03. 

i. ' - Arge-foolod, 61. 

Mountain, 62. 


I^Iousc — Continued. 

mountain leniniing, 50. 
red-backed, 00. 
white-footed, 58. 

W'oods, 58. 

Jtlulc deer, 33. 

^luridio, 53. 

Muskrat, 03. 

^Iihstela arizonensis, 87. 

cieognanii eicognanii. 88. 
longicauda longicauda. 87. 

Mu.stelld.'P. 85. 

Myadestes towiLsendl, 195. 

Myiochanes riehardsonl richardsoiii, 
164. 

Myotls Uicifugus longicrus, 100. 

N. 

Naniuis hiemalis pacifleus, 101. 

Neosorex navigalor navigator, 07. 

Xeotoma ciiierea cinerea, 53. 

Nettloii carolineiise, 118. 

Xighthawk, PacfiOc, 101. 

North(»rn phalaropo, 132. 
pileated woodpecker, 150. 
varied thrush, 107. 
vioiet-gretni swallow, 181. 

Nucirrnga coluinhiana, 107. 

Numenliis aincricanus occidentalls, 134. 

Nutcracker, Clark, 107. 

Nuthatch, red-l)re:isted, 103. 

Rocky 2^foiintaIn, 102. 

Nuttallornis horealls, 164. 

Nyctea nyctea, 156. 

Nycterls cinerea, 101. 

O. 

Ocean spray, 20. 

Ochotonn princt'ps, 75. 

Ochotonidf'e, 75. 

Odocoileus lieinioniis heinionus, 33. 
virginianus in:icrourus, 35. 

Odontopho riche. 135. 

Oidemia dcglandl deglandl, 127. 

Olive-backwl tlirush, 196. 

Ollvc-sidcd flycatciier, 104. 

Olor buccinator, 120. 
colunihianns. 129. 

Oiajmrni.s toliniel, 180. 

Orange-crowned warbler, 183. 

Orearanos niontunus missoul.T, 28. 

Ospi*ey, 150. 

Otocoris alpestrls lenc'oliema, 165. . 
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Ottor, 85. 

Otus uslo macfarlanel, 150. 

Ouzel, water, 1S8. 

Ovis canadensis canadensis, 26. 

Owl, Arctic horned, 156. 
great gray, 154. 
hawk, 156. 

IVIacFurlnne screech, 156. 
Uiehardson, 154. 

Ttocky :Moiintnln pygmy, 157. 
siiw-whet, 155. 

.short-eared, 154. 
snowy, 156. 
western horned, 156. 

Oxyechus voclferus vodferus, 134. 
Oxyria digyna, 30. 

P. 

Pachystima myrsinites, 21. 

Pacific niglilhawk, 161. 

I'ack rat, 53. 

PaludlcoliB, 131. 

Pandion hallaetus carollnensls, 150. 
Pandionidffl, 150. 

Panther, 70. 

Paridm, 103. 

Pnsserculus snndwichensis alaudinus, 
176. 

Passerclla illuca schi.stacea, 178. 
Passeres, 164. 

Pusserina amcena, ISO. 
l*ectoral sandpiper, 133. 

Pedimcctes phasianellus columbiunus, 
145. 

Pelecankim, 115. 

Pclecanus erj’throrhynchos, 115. 
Pelican, white, 115. 

Pentheslos atrlcnpIlUis septentrlonalis, 
193. 

gambeli gambell, 193. 
nifescens rufescens, 194. 
Pentstemon, 22. 
blue, 21. 
purple, 21. 

Perisoreus canadensis capital Is, 166. 
Peromyscus mnniculntus nrtonils1ae,58. 
osgoodi, 58. 

Petrochelidon albifrons albifrons, 180. 
^eweie, western wood, 164. 

Phacelia, 22, 30. 
jPhalacrocoracidffi, 115. 

Phalacrocorax auritus auritus, 115. 
Phalarope, northern, 132. 


Phalaropodidoi, 132. 

Phonacoinys orophllus, 59. 

PhloeotomuK pileatus pieinus, 159. 
Phyllodoco empetriforiiiis, 22. 
Phyllodoce glandulifiora, 22. 
Physiography, 15. 

Pica pica hudsoiilu, 105. 

Picl, 158. 

Picidm, 158. 

PIcoIcles amerlcnnus fasclatus, 158. 

arcticus, 158. 

Pigeon, 145. 

hawk, 149. 

Pika, 75. 

Pileolated warbler, 186. 

Pine Illy, 21. 
siskin, 174. 
wpilrrel, 37. 

Plnlcola emicleator montana, 171. 
Pink snow, 17. 

Pintail, 120. 

Pinus alblcaiills, 22. 

PIpilo naiculatus arcticus, 179. 

Pipit, 187. 

Piranga ludoviciana, 180. 

Pisobia maculata, 1.'13. 

Planesticus migratorius propinquus, 
106. 

Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis, 175. 
Plover, biack-bolliod, 134, 
upland, 13.3. 

Pocket gopher, brown, 73. 

Saskatchewan, 71. 

Poleinoniuni vlscosuin, 22. 

Po(Bct‘tcs grand Ileus conflnis, 176. 
Porcupine, yellow-haired, 96. 

Porzana Carolina, 131. 

Prairie falcon, 149. 

Plarrnigan, southern white-tailed, 130. 
Pulsatilla occideutalis, 22. 

Puccoon, 19. 

Puma, 70. J 
Pygopodes, 110. 

Q. 

Querquedula cyanoptera, 119. 
discors, 119. 

Rabbit, prairie Jack, 78. 

snowshoe, 77. 

Rail, sora, 131. 

Rnllldffi, 131. 
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WILD a.nim:als of glacier national park. 


Unptoi'es, 14r>. 

Raspberries, 05. 

Raven, 107. 

Recurvirostra amerlcnna, 132. 
Recurvirostridae, 132. 

Red-backcd mouse, GO. 

Red-breasted morjranser. 110. 

nuthatch, 102. 

Redhead, 121. 

Rwl-hended \voodi)wl:<'r, ICO. 
Red-naped supsuckcr, loO. 

Redpoll, 174. 

RiHl-.shafted flicker, IGl. 
iCodstart, 187. 

Red-fail, western, 147. 

Redwing;, thick-billed, 109. 

Regulus satrapa olivaceus, 101. 
Rhyiichodon perejjrlnus aiiatuin, 1 19. 
Rhyn<*ophanes mccowiil, ITO. 
Richardson ground squirrel, 40. 
grouse, 135. 
owl, 154. 
pine squirrel, 37. 

Riiig-belliod gull. 111. 

Ring-necked duck, 122. 

RIparia rlimrla rlparia, 181. 

Robin, western, 100. 

Rook wren, 191. 

Rocky Mountain creeper, 102. 

hairy woodpe<‘ker, 158. 
jay, 100. 
laurel, 22. 
meadow mouse, 02. 
nuthatch, 102. 
pine grosbeak, 171. 
pygmy owl, 157, 

Rodcntla, 37. 

Rose, prairie, 19. 

Ross goose, 127. 

Ruby-crowned kinglet, 194. 

Rnddy duck, 127. 

Ruffed grouse, gray, 137. 

Rufous hummingbird, 103. 

S. 

Sngebnish cowbird, 109. 

Sniplilctes obsoletus obsolotus, 101. 
Sandhill crane, 131. 

Satid^per, pectoral, 133. 
spotted, 133. 

. wea| 0 m solitary, 133. 

" Sapsuckeri red-naped, 159. 

< 'Williamson. 159. 


Saw-whet owl, 155. 

Saxifrage, 22, 23. 

Scaup duck, 121. 

Sciurldae, 87. 

Sciurus hudsonicus rlchardsonl, 37. 

Scolopacidffi, 132. 

Scoter, white-winged, 127. 

Scotiaptex nebulosa nebulosa, 154. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notnbilis, 184. 

Seiusphorus platj^ercus, 103. 
rufus, 103. 

Sencclo, 22. 

Service berry, 19, 20, 95. 

Setophagu riitlcma,‘187. 

Sliarp-shlnned hawk, 140. 

Shooting star, 23. 

Short-eared owl, 354. 

Shovcler, 119. 

Shrew, Dobson, Of). 
dusk>', 98. 
masked. 100. 
water, 97. 

Shrike, wiiito-rnmped, 183. 

Sialia eiirrueoides, 198. 

Slbbuldla, 23. 

Silene acaulis, 23, 140. 

Silver-imired bat, 101. 

Silver-leaf, 10. 

Siskin, pine, 174. 

Sltta canadensis, 193. 

carollnensls m lsonl, 192. 

Sittidsc, 192. 

Skunk, northern, 93. 

Slate-colored fox sparrow, 178. 

Snipe, Wilson, 132. 

Snowberrj', western, 19. 

Snow bunting, 175. 

Snow goose, 327. 

Snowshoe rabbit, 77. 

Solitaire, Townseml, 105. 

Sora ^1, 131. 

Sorex%scurus obscuriis, 98. 
personatus, 100. 

Vagrans dobsoni, 90. 

Sorlcidm, 97. 

Sorrel, mountain, 130. 

Southern white-tailed ptarmigan, 139. 

Sparrow, Gambel, 171. 
lark, 176. 

Lincoln, 178. 
mountain song, 178. 
slate-colored fox, 178. 
tree, 177. 
vesper, 176. 
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sparrow— Continued, 
western chipping, 177. 
western Snvnnnnh, 176. 
white-crowned, 177. 

Spatula clypeata, 119. 

Sphyrapicus thyroldeus natallie, I.'ID. 

vaiius imchalls, 159. 

Spinus piniis plnus, 174. 

Spiiwa, 5.5. 

Spizella monticola ochracoii, 177. 

pusserlnn nrizoiue, 377. 

Spotted sandpiper, 3. S3. 

Spring bonuty, 23. 

Sprwe, Canada, 21. 

Squatarola sqiiatarola, 334. 

Scpiaw grass, 21. 

Squirrel hawk, 147. 

Squirrel, Ulchardson pine, 37. 
Steganopodea, 135. 

Stellarla^ 22. 

Stellula calliope, 163. 

Sterna forsteri. 314. 

Streptoeeryle al<*you aleyon, 357. 
Streptopus, 337. 

StrIpcHl grouial squirrel, 50. 

Sturnella negleeta iiegUM'ta, 170. 
Subalpine fir, 20, 22. 

Surnla ulula eapanK'b, 150. 

Swallow, bank, 181. 
barn, ISO. 
cliff, ISO. 

nortliern violet-green, ISl. 
tree, ISO. 

Swan, trumpeter, 120. 

whistling, 120. 

Swift (fox). 85. 

Vaux, 162. 
white-throated, 102. 

Sylvildie, 104. 

Syrlnga, 20. 

T. 

Tachycineta tbalassina lopldn, ISl. 

. Tamarack, dwarf mount ain, 22. 

w'estern, 21, 94. 

' Tanager, western, 180. 

; Tangaridffi, 180. 
i Taxidea taxus, 01. 

T Teal, blue-winged, 110. 

cinnamon, 119. 

/ green-winged, 118. 

Tern, Forster, 114. 

Tetiaoiildffi. 135. 


Tliick-bllled redwing. 169. 
Thimbleberi*y, 21, 55, ,56, 93. 

Thistle, mountain, 94. 

Thomomys fuscus fuscus, 73. 

talpoldes t.-ilpoides, 71. 

Thornapple, black, 20. 

Thrush, Audubon hermit, 105. 
northern varied, 107. 
ollve-bgigked, 106. 
willow, 105. 

Tiarolia, 21. 

Ti nminciil us col uinba rius col uinbarius, 
140. 

Titmouse, 103. 

Toad, IS. 

Totaiius meliinoleneus. 13.*». 

Towbee, Arctic, 170. 

Townsend solitaire, 105. 

Trade rat, ,5,3. 

Traill llycatcbor, 164. 

Transition Zone, 10. 

Tree swallow, 180. 

Troehllld.T, 162. 

Troglodytes aedon parkinanl. 101. 
Troglodytldje, 101. 

Turdidje, 10.5. 

Turkey vulture, 145. 

Tyrnnnldje, 164. 

Tyranmis tyrannus tyninnus, 160. 

r. 

Upland plover, 133. 

Ursidm, 02. 

Ursus anierlcaiiu.s, 01. 

liorrlbllls imperator, 06. 

V. 

Vniix swift, 162. 

Veiiiis’s-looking-glass, 22. 

Veratrum viride, 21. 

Verinlvora cCdata orestera. 1S3. 
Vespertllionldse, 100. 

Vetch, milk, 10. 

Vlreo, western warbling, 183. 
Vireoiildffi, 183. 

Vlreosylva gllva swaliisoiil, 183. 
Vulix^s fulva innrroura. 84. 

velox liebes, 85. 

Vulture, turkey, 145. 

W. 

Wagtail, 187. 

Wapiti, 32. 
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Warbler, Audubon, 183. 
black and white, 183. 
Macgilllyray, 183. 
orange-crowned, 183. 
plleolated, 183. 

Townsend, 184. 
western yellow-throat, 183. 
yellow, 183. 

Water leaf, 22. 

Water shrew, 07. 

Water ouzel, 188. 

Water-thrush, Qrlnnell, 184. 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 182. 

cedar, 182. 

Weasel, Arlzcma, 87. 

Bonaparte, 88. 
long-tailed, 87. 

Western birch, 19. 

chipping sparrow, 171. 
crow, 137. 

evening grosbeak, 171. 
flycatcher, 134. 
golden-crowned kinglet, 104. 
goshawk, 147. 
grebe, 110. 
harlequin duck, 124. 
horned owl, 1«53. 
house wren, 101. 
lark sparrow, 173. 
mourning dove, 146. 
redtail,. 147. 
robin, 193. 

solitary sandpiper, 133. 
tanager, 180. 
tree sparrow, 177. 
vesper sparrow, 173. 
warbling vireo, 183. 
white-tail deer, 35. 
winter wren, 191. 
wood pewee, 134. 
yellow-throat, 183. 
White-barked pine, 22. 
White-crowned sparrow, 177. 
White-footed mouse, forest, 68. 
White goat, 28. 
pelican, 115. 

White-rumped shrike, 185. 
White-tail deer, 35. 
White-throated swift, 132. 


Whlte-wlngefl crossbill, 132. 

scoter, 127. 

Wild cat, 82. 

Willow, 21. 

dwarf, 23, 143. 
thrush, 195. 

Williamson sapsuckcr, 159. 

Wilson snipe, 132. 

Wllsonia pusilla plleolata, 183. 
Wind flower, 22. 
purple, 19. 

Woodchuck, brown, 53. 

Woodpecker, Alaska three-toed, 158. 
Arctic three-toed, 158. 
Batchelder, 158. 

Lewis, 131. 

northern pileated, 157. 
red-headed, 130. 

Hocky Mountain hairy, 158. 
Woodrat, gray bushy-tailed, 53. 
Wolf, gray, 82. 

Woods mouse, 58. 

Wolverine, 90. 

Wren, rock, 191. 

western house, 191. 
western winter, 191. 

X. 

Xerophyllum tenax, 94. 

Y. 


Yellow-bellied chipmunk, 40. 
Yellow-legs, greater, 133. 
Yellow pine, 20. 
Yellow-throat, western, 183. 
Yellow warbler, 183. 

Yew, western, 21. 


Zamelodla melanocephala melanoceph< 
ala, 179. 

ZapodidiB, 39. 

Zapus princeps princeps, 

Zenaldura macroura marglnella, 145. 
Zone, Arctic-Alpine, 23. 

Canadian, 20. 

Hudimnian, ! 

^itict^lOri^T'y 

gambell, 17'! 
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7, Where artificial feeding, control of natural 
en 0 ni'# 8 , or other protective measureri,* are necessary 
to save a species that is unahle to cope with- civi- 
lisation’s influences, every effort shall he made to 
place.vthat species on a self-sustaining basis once 
more; whence these artificial aidaj; which themselves 
have unfortunate consequences, will no longer be 
needed. 


8, The rare predators shall be considered 
special charges of the national parks in proportion 

•that they are persecuted everywhere else. 

9, No native predator shall be destroyed on 
account of its normal utilization of any other park 
animal, excepting if that animal is _n immediate 
danger of extehnination, and then only if the pred- 
ator is not itself a vonishing form. 

10, Species predatory upon fish shall be 
allowed to continue in normal numbers and to share 
nomally in the benefits of fish culture, 

11, The numbers of native ungulates ocrcuuying ' 
a deteriorated range shall not be peraitted to ex-.- 
ceed its reduced carrying capacity and, preferably, 
sliall be kept below the carrying capacity at every 
step until the range can be brou^t back to orig- 
inal productiveness, 

12, Any native species idxich haa been extermi- 
nated from the park area shall be brpu^t back if 
this can be done, but if said specie^ has. become 
extinct no related fonn shall be considered as a 
candidate for reintroduction in its place, . 

13, ' Any exotic species idiich has already be- 
come establl^ed in a park shall be either elimi- 
nated or held to a minimum provided completa' erad- 
’Ication is not feaeible. 




14* IThe thre.itenins invasion o .* the parks "by 
otlier exotics shall he anticipated; and to this end, 
since it is more than a local problem, encotirageraent , • 
shall he given for national ^d State cooperation in 
the creation of a hoard udiich will regulate the trans- 
planting of all wild species. 

Relative relations between animals and visitors- 

15, Presentation of the animal life of the parks 
to the public shall he a wholly natural one, 

16, No animal shall he encouraged to become de- 
pendent upon man for its support, 

17, Problems of injury to the persons of visitors 
or to their property or to the special interests of man 
in tho park, shall he solved by methods other than 
those involving the killing of the animals or interfer- 
ing with their nomal relationships, where this ir at 
all practicable. 

Relative faunal investigations- 

18, A complete faunal investigation, including 
the four steps of deteinining the primitive faunal pic- 
ture, tracing the history of human influences, malcing 

a thorou^ zoological survey and formulating a wild- 
life administrative plan, shall be i. 'de in each park 
at tho earliest possible date, 

19, The local park museum in each case shall be 
repository fer a complete study skin collection of the 
area and for a.,c’mralated evidence attesting to orig- 
inal wildliio conditions, 

20, Each park shall develop within the ranger 
department a personnel of one or more men trained in 
the handling of wildlife problems, and who will be 
assisted by the field staff appointed to carry out the 
faunal program of the Service, 




NATIOIIAL PABK POLICY 
TOE TES V3RTJBPJLTBS 

One of tile several functions of the national 
Parks is to preserve the fauna and flora in the primr 
itive state and, at the same time, to provide the 
people with maximum opportunity for the ohei&rvation 
thereof. 

In the present state of Imowledge, and until 
further investigations make revision advisaole, the 
following policies are applied to hest serve these 
objectives regarding the vertebrate land fauna, 

Helative to areas' end boundaries- 

■ " 1, Each park sliall contain within itself the 

year-round habitats of all species belonging to the 
native resident fauna, 

2, Bach park shall include sufficient areas in 
all these required habitats to maintain at least the 
minimum pop'ulation of each species necessary to insuri 
its perpetuation, 

3, Park boundaries shall be dr;' Tted to follow 
nat'ural faunal barriers, the limiting faunal zone, 
v/here possible. 

4, A comolete report upon a new park project 
slxall include a survey of the fauna as a critical 
factor in detcrainlng area and boundaries, 

Eelative to management- 

5, Ifo management measure or other interference 
v^h biqtic relationships shall be undertaken prior 

ft properly conducted investigation, 

/ 6i Every species shall be left to carry on itb 
i^ruggle for existence unaided, as being to its 

ultimate good, unless there is re_ftl;eswi^, ■* 
|^b; beli"^e ^at it will perish if uj^gee'sisted. 







